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COLLEGE ATHLETICS. 


ORATION DELIVERED BEFORE THE PHI BETA KAPPA SOCIETY, IN SANDERS 
THEATRE, THURSDAY, JUNE 29, 1893. 


I rrust it will not be deemed beneath the dignity of this 
oceasion that I should ask your attention to a few thoughts 
regarding college athletics. No theme is to-day of greater conse- 
quence to the colleges and universities of our land, whether as 
influencing school discipline or as affecting the standard of schol- 
arship. Alike those who applaud and those who deprecate the 
growth of athletics must admit the importance of the subject. 

The past ten years have witnessed a remarkable development 
in the direction indicated, which we may well pause to consider. 
The rising passion for athletics has carried all before it. Thus 
far, at least, there is no sign of reaction, or even of the exhaus- 
tion of the forward impulse. Honors in football, in baseball, 
and in rowing have come to be esteemed of equal value with 
honors in the classics, in philosophy, or in mathematics. If the 
movement shall continue at the same rate, it will soon be fairly a 
question whether the letters B. A. in the college degree stand 
more for Bachelor of Arts or for Bachelor of Athletics. Among 
instructors and the governing bodies of our colleges there is a 
wide difference of sentiment on the subject. Some applaud, some 
doubt, some disapprove ; others are simply dazed and know not 
what to think, or suspend all judgment, waiting to see how far 
the rising tide will encroach upon the shore. In the larger com- 
munity there is, perhaps, an even more pronounced divergence of 
opinion. Few college presidents or professors but see some good 
in the new movement and sympathize largely with the enthusiasm 
of their pupils. But there is a host of editors, preachers, and 
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men of affairs in the outside world, and a host of parents and 
guardians, more directly concerned, who are sure that it is all of 
evil ; that the colleges are simply going wild over athletic sports, 
preparing the way for the downfall of the whole traditional sys- 
tem of education. To many of these it is a monstrous thing that 
large bodies of young men should give themselves up to contests 
of skill and strength, and that larger bodies still should find in 
these contests the chief interest of their school life. 

Fairly to approach the subject, we need to consider the state 
of things which existed prior to the War of Secession: in other 
words, to go back just one human generation, as a human genera- 
tion is usually computed. In those days gymnastics held but a 
small, a very small, place in American colleges, while throughout 
the wider community there was almost no athleticism. The two 
most important exceptions to the latter statement were found in 
the occasional, outlawed, and always disreputable prize-fight, gen- 
erally with some international complication, genuine or manufac- 
tured for the sake of stimulating public interest; and in a small 
amount of rather poor, unscientific boat-racing. Almost no honor 
was then given to a young man because he was strong, swift, 
courageous, or enduring. 

The college hero of those days was apt to be a young man of 
towering forehead, from which the hair was carefully brushed 
backwards and upwards to give the full effect to his remarkable 
phrenological development. His cheeks were pale; his digestion 
pretty certain to be bad. He was self-conscious, introspective, and 
indulged in moods, as became a child of genius. He had yearn- 
ings and aspirations ; and not infrequently mistook physical lassi- 
tude for intellectuality and the gnawings of dyspepsia for spirit- 
ual cravings. He would have greatly distrusted his mission and 
his calling had he found himself at any time playing ball. He 
went through moral crises and mental fermentations which to him 
seemed tremendous. From the gloomy recesses of his ill-kept 
and unventilated room he periodically came forth to astound his 
fellow-students with poor imitations of Coleridge, De Quincy, and 
Carlyle, or of Goethe in translation. 

Not all college heroes of those days were of this familiar type. 
Sometimes they were thunderous orators, more Websterian than 
Webster, who could by a single effort lift themselves to the full : 
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height of perorations which in the Senate or the Forum are the 
culmination of great arguments and of many a passionate appeal. 
Sometimes, though more rarely, the college hero was a delight- 
fully wicked fellow who did, or at least affected to do, naughty 
things, wrote satirical verses, was supposed to know life, and in 
various ways exerted a baleful fascination over his fellow-students. 
But, however the type of the college hero might vary, speech- 
making, debating, or fine writing were the be-all and the end-all 
of college training, as, in the world outside the college, speech- 
making, debating, or fine writing were the sole recognized signs 
and proofs of greatness. Physical force, dexterity, and endurance, 
capacity for action, nerve, and will-power went for little or went 
for nothing, so far as public admiration was concerned. States- 
manship itself was perverted by eagerness to seek occasions for 
oratorical displays. Men of business, men of affairs, men of 
prudence, moderation, and real ability were crowded out of our 
legislative halls by shrill-voiced declaimers, who could catch the 
ear of a nation given over to the lust of words. ‘“ Sir,” once said 
Daniel Webster, bending those tremendous brows upon a young 
man afterwards renowned among the great attorney-generals of 
the United States, “Sir, the curse of this country has been its 
eloquent men!” 

What was the reason for this state of things regarding the col- 
lege ideals of a generation ago, so strongly contrasted with what 
we see to-day? In part, bad physiology, or the absence of any- 
thing that could be called physiology, was responsible for it; but 
in greater part, I believe, it was due to the transcendentalism and 
sentimentalism of the last quarter of the eighteenth and the first 
quarter of the nineteenth centuries, which had created false and 
pernicious opinions concerning personal character and conduct. 
There was more than indifference ; there was contempt for physi- 
cal prowess. A man who was known to be specially gifted in this 
way was thereby disparaged in public estimation; if he were 
known to make much of it, he was more likely to be despised. 
It was taken for granted that he could not be good for much else. 
Brains and brawn were supposed to be developed in inverse ratio. 
Affected notions about intellectuality and spirituality had almost 
complete control of the popular thought. The only things to be 
admired were mind and soul. ‘Mere bigness” was a favorite 
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phrase of contempt. Strength was believed to be closely akin to 
brutality. Danger, positive danger, to spirituality, if not also to 
morality, lay in physical force and exuberant vitality. The same 
notions perverted the ideals of womanly grace and beauty. Robust 
vigor, a hearty appetite, and a ruddy complexion would have been 
deemed incompatible with the function of the heroine of a popular 
novel or sentimental poem, or even with the part of a belle in 
society. Languor and pallor were attractive. Delicacy of frame 
and limb was admired. 

The set of notions referred to were doubtless closely connected 
with the political ideas of those days. It was an era of transcen- 
dentalism in politics. Political mechanism was disparaged. The 
philosophy of the age declared that a virtuous people would, of 
themselves, make a good government. On the other hand, it was 
impossible so to organize the public force as to give a people a gov- 
ernment that should be better than themselves. The maxim, “a 
stream cannot rise higher than its source,” was a conclusive answer 
to all pleas for the scientific treatment of the problems of the 
government. There was, with this, an affectation of indifference 
towards size and numbers in national life. Quality, not quantity, 
was, in the eyes of the men of those days, the sole test of the 
worthiness and the greatness of a people. Mass went for nothing. 
‘“‘ Mere bigness” was here, as in the case of the individual, a term 
of infinite contempt. I never shall forget the rebuke, not un- 
kindly meant or harshly spoken, which I received from a distin- 
guished leader of public thought for boasting in a boyish vein 
about the extent of my country and the greatness of its resources. 

The indifference towards, or the dislike of, athletics, a generation 
or two ago, was also largely due to the religious ideas and feelings 
of the time. The body was but a shell, a prison in which the soul 
was confined and against whose bars its aspirations continually 
beat and bruised themselves. In another image, the body was a 
wayside barn in which the weary pilgrim laid himself down to 
rest till break of day. The flesh was an incumbrance to the 
spirit; a clog, a burden, a snare. Men had been exhorted to 
“keep the body under,” and perchance this was thought to be an 
easier task if the body were small and weak. I do not mean to be 
understood as asserting that in those days the Mens sana in cor- 
pore sano was never spoken of, or that there was no formal teach- 
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ing of the duty of preserving bodily health. Such precepts, how- 
ever, could have little effect against general tendencies of thought 
and feeling ; and even among the most intelligent teachers of those 
days there was manifest a strong dislike, a sharp shrinking from 
all dwelling upon the physical basis of life, as savoring of mate- 
rialism. As to acknowledging the relationship of man to the 
other orders of animals, that would have filled the pious mind 
with horror. The philosophy of the time had, indeed, to admit 
that the soul was in a degree conditioned as to its manifestations, 
and especially as to its influence upon others, by purely material 
causes; but the soul itself was a thing transcendent, supernal, and 
self-sufficing, which, when released from the clogs of the flesh, 
became at once as perfect, pure, free, and strong as if its tenement, 
while in residence here, had been more worthy of it. 

All the notions referred to, so prevalent and so potent in at 
least this section of the United States forty and seventy years 
ago, have gone, and have gone together. Other ideas, better 
suited to inspire a progressive civilization, have taken their place. 
In part, this has been due to the decay of superstition ; in part, to 
the effects of positive teaching ; in greater part still, to larger ex- 
perience of life. Biology has done its share; political education 
has done its share; the War of Secession wrought its appointed 
work in the same direction. The men of to-day have generally 
agreed that they are likely to live long enough to make it 
wise to think an hundred times how they shall live, to once 
thinking how they shall die. The caravansary idea of existence 
has been abandoned. Man is not a pilgrim, but a citizen. He 
is going to tarry nights enough to make it worth while to 
patch up the tenement and even to look into the drainage. 
This world is a place to work in: activity and development, not 
suffering or self-repression, its law. The present generation has 
witnessed a wonderful diminution of spiritual self-consciousness. 
Better physiology, coinciding with some changes in popular ideals, 
has driven away the notions about the flesh as an incumbrance, a 
clog, a burden, a snare. It is seen that morbid, or even merely 
feeble conditions of body tend to generate delusions, selfishness, 
and susceptibility to the worst impulses. This is seen to be the 
case, not the less because of the saintliness and the heroie con- 
stancy of a million sufferers from pain and infirmity. Hearty 
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physical force may, indeed, consist with vicious desires; but it 
does not favor them. On the contrary, it does, in a way and in a 
degree, tend to diminish and uproot them. Vicious desires are 
at their worst in feebleness and in morbid conditions of body. 
The sounder a man is, the stronger he is, the less, other things 
equal, is he subject to what is bad and degrading; the more pleas- 
ure does he take in what is natural, healthful, and elevating. To 
a perfectly sane man, physically, life itself becomes a joy. The 
relish for it does not need to be stimulated by the spice of vicious 
indulgence, any more than a healthy appetite needs to be stimu- 
lated by the spices of the cuisine. 

The sociological investigations into the causes and the manifes- 
tations of crime, so actively in progress during the past few years, 
have added much to our knowledge of human nature in its self- 
respecting and law-abiding phases. The popular idea of the crim- 
inal once was that of a powerful brute, whose offenses against 
society resulted from an excess of physical vigor, not counterbal- 
anced by moral and intellectual forces. As a matter of fact, it is 
now known that the prisoners in our jails are, as a class, under- 
sized and undervitalized creatures, often with a deficiency of cor- 
relation between their faculties, sometimes with a minimum of 
control over their own actions and little adaptation to social and 
industrial functions. In the remarkable, the truly admirable, 
reformatory enterprise of Superintendent Brockway, at Elmira, 
gymnastics, regulated exercise, and manual training perform a 
most important part. 

In the revolution of thought regarding bodily development and 
physical prowess, Mr. Beecher exerted a great influence. He it 
was who led off in favor of Muscular Christianity. During the 
controversy over that subject, which attracted so much attention 
just before the outbreak of our great war, there was, we must ad- 
mit, not a little of exaggeration on the part of the advocates of 
physical culture. Many wrote and spoke as if all evil was to be 
worked off in the gymnasium and on the race-track; as if every 
vice of human nature would exude through the pores of the skin, 
if only perspiration were sufficiently active and long enough main- 
tained. But, in spite of much that was crude and foolish, these 
men had got hold of a great truth; and they did not let go until 
they had drawn it out into the light. The War of Secession, also, 
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which has been adverted to, came in to produce a vast change in 
popular sentiments and ideas, as it showed how much nobler are 
strength of will, firmness of purpose, resolution to endure, and 
capacity for action, than are the qualities of the speechmaker and 
the fine writer, which the nation had once agreed chiefly to ad- 
mire. 

With this change of opinion regarding physical force and phy- 
sical training in the individual has come a notable change in the 
political philosophy of the age. Larger experience of affairs has 
shown the folly of disregarding political mechanism. It is seen 
that it is hard enough, at the best, to keep the balance of force 
upon the right side, if every safeguard be adopted, every device 
used, every means employed, to give a preference to those who 
stand for order, decency, and honesty in the community. We are 
all now for making the devil fight with the sun in his eyes, instead 
of at his back, and with the advantage of the ground against him, 
instead of in his favor. We no longer with confidence hold that 
a virtuous people will necessarily have a good government. On 
the contrary, we recognize that a people, virtuous above the aver- 
age, may, through a bad organization of the public forces, be made 
to act almost as if they were the most cowardly and dishonest of 
their kind, as did our own forefathers under the Confederation of 
1781-87. It is true that the stream may not of itself rise higher 
than its source; but by machinery we can send a stream a great 
deal higher than its source, and can make it do there more of vi- 
tally essential work than could all the waters of Old Ocean lying 
at their level. Instead of discarding political mechanism, there- 
fore, the men of to-day believe in political machinery, like that of 
the Australian ballot system. They have learned that, by means 
of it, they can help the cause of righteousness, and at times turn 
the scale against the forces of evil. They not only believe in po- 
litical machinery, they even believe in political machines, actual 
structures of wood and glass, like the patent ballot-box, as impor- 
tant agencies to defeat the baser elements of society. 

Again, “ mere bigness” has ceased to be a term of contempt, as 
applied to nations. Mass has taken its rightful place in public 
estimation. Power in a people has become a thing admired. It 
is felt that it is a glorious thing to have a giant’s strength; nor 
is it any longer believed that a disposition to use strength tyran- 
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nously grows with the opportunity. The idea, once prevalent, that 
its possession leads to brutality and insolence has not been borne 
out by the history of our own people. As the United States have 
grown more powerful, they have grown more peaceful. In the 
first years of the republic, our petulance, irritability, and pugna- 
city made us a nuisance and a pest among the nations. Swagger 
and unbounded brag characterized our earlier diplomatic history : 
while the war with Mexico, the cheap talk about ‘ manifest des- 
tiny,” and the filibustering excursions of the middle of the century, 
seemed to point us out as a bad neighbor to the strong and a bully 
towards the weak. Doubtless the slave power was in some degree 
accountable for this; but in greater measure it was due to lack of 
confidence in ourselves. We were afraid we were not going to be 
respected and treated with due consideration. We felt that we 
were looked down upon because we were young and small. No 
sooner, however, was the mighty demonstration made of our cour- 
age and military strength, in that great civil war which will always 
remain one of the marvels of human history, than all this fell away 
from the nation, like some loathsome rheum of childhood. To- 
day, Canada and Mexico repose under the shadow of our irresisti- 
ble power without an apprehension of harm or wrong; and it is 
even difficult to secure from an over-lavish Congress appropria- 
tions sufficient to enable us to make a decent show of naval power 
in the great harbors of the world. It is true we have recently 
suffered an apparent brief access of jingoism, owing to certain 
unfortunate political complications; but the readiness with which 
the affair with Chili was adjusted, and the general applause with 
which our flag was hauled down from the Government House at 
Hawaii, showed how superficial and how partial was the infection. 

After this long and tedious statement of changes in the ideas 
and sentiments of our people, in the several directions indicated, 
is it too much to say that we have, as a community, got down upon 
a sound, practical, sensible, worldly basis of life, much more prom- 
ising for morality, for a steadily progressive civilization, for endur- 
ing enthusiasms, aye, for worthy aspirations and a true spirituality, 
than the unreal, morbid transcendentalism and sentimentalism of 
three, two, or even only one generation ago? 

Among the many things, good or bad as people may esteem 
them, resulting from the changes in feelings, views, and ideals 
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which have been indicated, are two which especially concern col- 
leges and college men. The first is the general disappearance, 
most fortunate as I esteem it, of the literary societies, formerly 
so flourishing, and the decay of oratory, declamation, and debate, 
which to many once made up the main interest of college life; 
the second is the rapid growth of athletics, in which immense 
honor is given to young men because they are strong, swift, endur- 
ing, and brave; in which the blood of the whole community is 
stirred by physical contests among the picked youth of the land, 
as once it was only stirred by tales of battle. This last it is which 
has given me my subject to-day. I purpose to inquire whether 
college athletics, as they are now pursued, are more of good or of 
evil; whether, in either case, the good may be increased and the 
evil diminished; what college faculties and alumni associations 
may do, and are called to do, with reference to this new develop- 
ment of student life. 

That the general introduction of gymnastics into colleges is de- 
sirable, few will deny. Young men of the college age, whose occu- 
pations are largely sedentary, should be encouraged to undertake 
systematic and extended exercise, in order to correct the faults of 
the study and recitation room, to expand their frames and to pro- 
mote an active circulation. Ambherst is entitled to the high honor 
of being the first of the American colleges to make ample and 
suitable provision for students’ needs in this respect. In 1861, 
under the presidency of Dr. Stearns, a gymnasium, large and well 
equipped according to the standard of those days, was placed upon 
the Campus; daily exercise was made compulsory upon all stu- 
dents not excused for cause; and a certificated physician was made 
director of physical culture and lecturer on physiology and hy- 
giene. Few colleges have followed Amherst in making exercise, 
other than in the form of military drill, compulsory ; but fewer 
still now fail to afford their pupils opportunity for voluntary gym- 
nastics to the top of their bent. The improvement wrought by 
these means in the physique of our college students does not need 
to be shown statistically: it is manifest to the eye of the most cas- 
ual observer who remembers the former state of things. So far, 
there is no ground of debate; difference of opinion only exists with 
respect to the competitive sports and games which have grown up 
out of the newly awakened interest in physical prowess. 
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And here let me propose a distinction between gymnastics and 
athletics, which will be carried through the remainder of this dis- 
cussion. That distinction is not based upon etymology, but has 
reference to current usage. Gymnastics are for individual train- 
ing and development, with health strongly in view. Athletics 
take the form of competition and contest; emulation is their mov- 
ing spirit; glory the aim. As thus distinguished in their primary 
objects, athletics differ from gymnastics in two respects, first, by 
specialization, as when a man chooses his line of work in athletics, 
whether that be pole-vaulting, or hurdle-racing, or rowing, or pitch- 
ing in baseball, or playing a certain position in football; and 
thereafter devotes his energies to working himself up to the high- 
est point of efficiency in that line; secondly, by excess in the 
amount of exercise over what would be required, or would be per- 
formed, without the introduction of the spirit of emulation. So 
great is this excess that it may not unfairly be said that athletics 
begin where gymnastics leave off. 

The effects of specialization in athletics are too much a matter 
of detail to be entered upon here. Suffice it, in a word, to say 
that they are not unlike those of specialization in industry, good 
and evil being mingled, with, in general, the preponderance largely 
on the side of the good. Specialization affords to bodily exercise 
a more direct object and creates a far more intense and sustained 
interest. Moreover, for the best specialized work it is well known 
that at least a fair all-round development is almost always a neces- 
sary condition. The excess of exercise in athletics over gymnas- 
tics, as we have defined these terms, is it of good or of evil? Is 
it a gain, or mere waste, or a positive injury? Gymnastics are a 
means to the end of health and vigor; athletics become an end in 
themselves. With exceptions too inconsiderable to be enumerated, 
the athlete competing for championship honors takes more exer- 
cise, often far more, than is required for health and strength with 
a view to the peaceful and industrial purposes of life. Vital force 
is consumed, not created, by the final contests in which he engages, 
and, not infrequently, by the training to which he subjects himself 
in preparation for them. 

The consumption of vital force in athletics, if we contemplate 
young men who are fully grown, or nearly so, may be considered 
as of two degrees. First, where vital force is consumed in com- 
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petitive sports and games, as it might be consumed in study or in 
the production of wealth, without impairing the constitution or 
diminishing the physical endowment upon the strength of which 
the subsequent work of life is to be done. Secondly, where exer- 
cise is carried so far, and such violent exertions are made, that, 
not merely is the current supply of vigor used up in this way, but 
the constitution is undermined and injuries are sustained, or ex- 
haustion induced, which result in leaving the man less healthful 
or less powerful through the remaining years of his life, whether 
those years be or be not rendered fewer in consequence. 

Of the severer forms of athletic competition and contest which 
injuriously affect the constitution and permanently impair the vital 
force, but one thing can be said: they are evil and only evil. No 
object, except the saving of others’ lives or the defense of one’s 
country, could justify such destructive exercises and exertions. I 
am disposed, however, to believe that there has been much of ex- 
aggeration in the public mind regarding this matter ; and that the 
instances of permanent injury from athletics are fewer than popu- 
lar rumor or maternal anxiety makes them to be. The experiences 
of the leading football players of the past fifteen years, notwith- 
standing the frequency with which contusions, sprains, and even 
broken bones occur in the tremendous struggles of that mighty 
game, make up a record of vitality and activity in the period suc- 
ceeding graduation which proves that, despite the occasional out- 
cries of the press, this form of athletic contest works little endur- 
ing injury among thoroughly trained competitors. The more 
serious accidents of football generally occur in the beginning of 
the season, and among players who have not passed carefully 
through the hardening stages of practice. Boat-racing is probably 
fraught with much more of real peril to its participants; yet a 
distinguished English statistician, studying the life-history of three 
hundred and twenty English “ oars,” has reached the conclusion 
that, even after making due allowance for the fact that these were 
all, at the start, picked men, this great body of athletes has shown 
a viability distinctly above the average. Yet, when all has been 
said, it is still beyond question true that, in the present intense 
interest in physical contests, there is a real danger to be guarded 
against, especially among the younger and less experienced com- 
petitors. 
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Of those physical contests which result merely in the consump- 
tion, at the time, of current physical force, which would otherwise, 
or might otherwise, be devoted to study, we cannot dispose so con- 
fidently and summarily. To those who hold to the good old notion, 
the excellent, virtuous notion, that all young men go to college 
to make themselves scholars, it is, indeed, a great trial to have to 
contemplate a state of things in which no inconsiderable propor- 
tion of students treat scholarship as an object distinctly subordi- 
nate to gladiatorial prowess; and who really graduate, if they grad- 
uate at all, in athletics as a major, with classics or mathematics 
or philosophy or something else as a minor, or perhaps we should 
say,a minimum. Certainly, this presents a view of college life 
which would have filled with horror the founders and early gov- 
ernors of our New England colleges. And it needs to be said at 
the outset, in dealing with this subject, that there are hosts of 
young men coming to college whose circumstances and means and 
views and plans for life are such that they cannot afford to treat 
their educational privileges in this way; who, if they “go into 
athletics,” in the accepted sense of that phrase, will sacrifice the 
one opportunity offered them; whose presence with their classes 
means a degree of saerifice and self-denial on the part of parents 
and friends which would make it little less than profanation to 
waste an hour of the time which has been purchased at such a 
price; and whom it is wrong to attempt to coax or bully into 
training for baseball or football or boating. And yet, with due 
consideration for the rights and interests of students like these, 
college athletics, confessedly not as a means to the end of health 
and strength, but as an end in themselves, are not wholly of evil. 
Several things have to be considered before we are fairly in a 
position to pass judgment upon them. 

The least important thing that can be said in their favor is that 
they afford enjoyment to vast numbers throughout the land; yet, 
for one, I would not treat even this consideration as unworthy of 
respect. The college athletics of to-day do wonderfully light up 
the life of our people. The great recurring contests and the in- 
termediate practice games and friendly competitions of the several 
teams give acute delight toa large and increasing constituency. 
This nation has long shown the painful need of more in the way 
of popular amusement, of more that shall call men, in great 
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throngs, out into the open air, of more that shall arouse an inter- 
est in something besides money-getting or professional preferment. 
It ought not to be overlooked that in these respects college ath- 
letics have made an important contribution within the past few 
years. The marvelous rapidity with which football has spread 
and is still spreading throughout the Western and Southern States, 
shows how eagerly it is welcomed as a relief to the monotony of 
life, and as giving to the community, not merely two hours, now 
and then, of intense excitement, but something to look forward 
to and to look back upon, for weeks and for months, with pleas- 
ure. 

A stronger plea for college athletics is made when it is urged 
that they result in stimulating an interest in gymnastics among 
those students who do not engage in competitive contests, and also 
throughout the general community. The effect of this may be ex- 
aggerated. There is many a weak-kneed collegian who crawls out 
to witness the great baseball or football game of the year; looks 
on with intense delight while it is in progress; cheers the victors, 
if of his own side, as loudly as his limited lung-capacity will per- 
mit, and then, when all is over, crawls back again to his room 
without so much as a conscious impulse to improve his own bodily 
condition. Yet it is certain that the cause indicated has an influ- 
ence, and an influence not inconsiderable, for good. Admiration 
for manly prowess and the contemplation of fine physical develop- 
ment cannot fail, does not fail, to secure a much wider cultivation 
of gymnastics than would take place without it. 

But again, it must be said that the favorite athletics of to-day 
are, in great measure, such as call for more than mere strength 
and swiftness. They demand, also, courage, coolness, steadiness 
of nerve, quickness of apprehension, resourcefulness, self-know- 
ledge, self-reliance. Further still, they often demand of the con- 
testants the ability to work with others, power of combination, 
readiness to subordinate selfish impulses, personal desires, and 
even individual credit toa common end. These are all qualities 
useful in any profession; in some professions they are of high 
value; and it cannot be gainsaid that it is the normal effect of 
certain kinds of athletic sports to develop these qualities among 
the contestants, as well as to afford impressive examples to the 
minds of the spectators. So genuine does this advantage appear 
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to me that, were I superintendent of the Academy at West Point, 
I should encourage the game of football among the cadets as a 
military exercise of no mean importance. It is unquestionably 
the opinion of most educated Englishmen that the cultivation of 
this sport in the public schools of that country has had not a little 
to do with the courage, address, and energy with which the gradu- 
ates of Rugby, Eton, and Harrow have made their way through 
dangers and over difficulties in all quarters of the globe. 

The last consideration which I would adduce to show that what 
is sacrificed in athletics is not all lost, is that, in the competitive 
contests of our colleges, something akin to patriotism and public 
spirit is developed, with results, on the whole, of good. It is true 
that young men often carry their manifestations of zeal and devo- 
tion to their colleges too far. Yet, both as counteracting the self- 
ish individualistic tendencies of the age, and as an antidote to the 
nil admirari affectations of our older colleges, it is good that the 
body of students should now and then be stirred to the very depths 
of their souls; that they should have something outside themselves 
to care for; that they should learn to love passionately, even if a 
little animosity towards rivals must mingle with their patriotic 
fervor; that they should, at times, palpitate with hope and fear 
and anxiety in the view of objects which can bring to them per- 
sonally neither gain nor loss. 

Of the special evils of college athletics, as now cultivated, I 
do not purpose to speak at length. Some of those at present 
most clearly perceived are chiefly due to newness and rawness, and 
will of themselves disappear, in whole or in part, with time and 
further experience. Faults of method yet have to be eliminated ; 
the traditions of the several games yet have to be created. For 
example, that regard for fair play, that respect for the rights of an 
opponent, that deference to the decisions of the umpire, so con- 
spicuous in England, have there been the work of generations. 
They cannot be built up in a day with us. Yet our people are 
wonderfully quick to learn, especially to learn everything that 
conduces to harmony and adjustment of claims; the American is 
eminently and preéminently a political animal; and by conse- 
quence nowhere in the world are great crowds so orderly, peaceful, 
and good-natured as here. 

One of the first things which should receive the attention of all 
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lovers of fair play is the complete abolition, once and for all, 
of the unsportsmanlike system of organized cheering by great 
bodies of collegians, grouped together for the purpose, with cho- 
sen youths of peculiar gesticulatory graces and preéminent lung- 
power, to start the movement and “deacon off” the shouting. 
Such a line of conduct, thoughtlessly resorted to in the heat of 
partisanship, is unfair to the visiting team, who by all the laws of 
courtesy are entitled to special consideration. It is unworthy 
of those who take part in it. How much more pleasing to the 
spectators, how much more creditable to the home college, if the 
stranger for the time within its gates were to be treated with 
something like the grace of antique chivalry ! 

Again, we may confidently expect that the machinery for carry- 
ing on sports and contests will undergo a steady improvement. 
We see a remarkable instance of the virtue of this in the ap- 
pointment of the second umpire at football, which instantly did 
away with certain tendencies that had threatened to make the 
game impossible. Audiences, too, must be trained to appreciate 
the finer points, to applaud good work by whomsoever done, and to 
be as virtuous as a Greek chorus, to the end that the game may be 
played by the players and not by the spectators. The codperation 
of alumni is also to be invoked, to give wisdom, weight, and tem- 
per to the action of the undergraduate bodies. Not least, nay, 
perhaps hardest of all, faculties are to be educated, to avoid in- 
termeddling and petty dictation on the one hand, and to sustain 
the claims of scholarship and enforce the right discipline of college 
on the other. 

The last clause suggests one of the most important questions 
related to the subject. Granting that something of scholarship must 
be sacrificed if athletics are to be continued on anything approach- 
ing their present scale, may we yet believe that it is practicable to 
insist upon the requirement of at least respectable standing in the 
case of all who participate in intercollegiate contests? I believe 
that this can be done without interfering with the general move- 
ment, provided college faculties are true to themselves ; fair, frank, 
and firm in dealing with the student bodies, and thoroughly honest 
in their treatment of the subject. I would not be understood to 
intimate that a certain amount of good sense would be out of 
place. Perhaps it will be taken not amiss if I allude here to the 
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results of my own observation in a sister university, regarding 
which it has been my fortune to know more than I do concerning 
Harvard. At Yale, and especially in the Sheffield School, the 
Faculty appear to me to have been highly successful in preventing 
a total sacrifice of scholarly standing to intercollegiate sports. 
But a small proportion of the champion athletes in that university, 
a smaller proportion still in the scientific department, have been 
men at or near the foot of their classes, the sort of men who 
have to be hounded, threatened, and repeatedly “ conditioned ” in 
order to keep them up to the mark. Not a few of them, from 
Kennedy to Hartwell, have been high up on the roll of academic 
honor. I attribute this excellent result to the thoroughly good 
understanding between the students and the Faculty, to the ab- 
sence of petty prescriptions and of all intermeddling as to details, 
and to the frankness with which the few positive requirements 
relating to the subject are there stated and enforced. 

I fear there is little in what has been here said to give comfort 
to those who distrust and dislike college athletics: little which 
intimates the opinion that the athleticism of to-day is only a reac- 
tion after the former total neglect of gymnastics, or a mere pass- 
ing passion among our youth. But if we concede that these 
exercises and contests are to hold their place in American life, is 
there no stopping-place, no point at which college authorities or the 
young men themselves, on their own motion, in their own discre- 
tion, for their own good, can say, “thus far and no farther?” I 
answer, Yes; there is such a natural stopping-place. It is at the 
doors of the professional school. Among young men in the course 
of education, athletics should belong to the college stage ; gymnas- 
tics to all stages. Whether this shall be done by regulation, or 
be left to the operation of forces working upon the minds of the 
individuals concerned, I believe the result indicated will, in either 
ease, be reached. Already the undergraduate principle is widely, 
though irregularly, recognized; and the movement of opinion is 
still clearly in progress in this direction, altogether irrespective of 
the action of any single institution. Here, at Harvard, you have 
seen many a renowned champion put off athletics as he entered 
the Law School or the Medical School. The rule should be made 
of universal application; and it will require but a little more of 
discussion, but a little higher education of student-opinian, to 
bring this about. 
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In and after the professional school, whether that be a school of 
law, of medicine, of divinity, or of technology, there should be no 
representative teams. The principle of competition and cham- 
pionship should be finally dropped. Individuals should continue, 
at their pleasure, to play tennis, or cricket, or football with their 
classes, with private clubs, or in towm and county matches; or, if 
teams be formed in such schools, they should not be regarded as 
carrying the honor of their institutions around with them. Such 
teams should not expect victory. They should play for exercise 
and for the fun of the thing; and should accept their inevitable 
beating with serenity and good nature, recognizing the fact that 
since they have taken up the serious work of professional prepa- 
ration for life they no longer have the time or the strength at com- 
mand to make and keep them champions. 

There is one remaining question regarding the athleticism of 
to-day, which I feel myself so little qualified to discuss that I did 
not even allude to it while enumerating the things that might be 
said in favor of competitive sports, or at least in deprecation of 
the hostile criticisms directed upon them, which, however, here, in 
closing, I would fain propose to your sounder judgment and 
keener thought. It is, whether the college athletics which so 
many approve and so many condemn have not, after all, a deeper 
significance ; whether this remarkable outburst of enthusiasm for 
physical development and for the perfecting of the human body 
is not related, perhaps vitally and intimately, to the growth of a 
feeling for art in this new land of ours. No classical scholar 
will for a moment admit that it was an accidental coincidence 
that the nation of the old world which pursued athletics with the 
most passionate eagerness, which showered honors upon the victor 
in running or in wrestling not inferior to those which it gave to 
the author of an accepted tragedy —that nation whose tribes 
came, by long and perilous journeys, over stormy seas, to witness 
the great athletic competitions by the banks of the Alpheus, or on 
the Crissaean plain, was the same nation which carried the arts, 
and especially the plastic arts, to the highest point of perfection 
ever attained. If, indeed, there is believed to have been a vital 
connection between these seemingly diverse manifestations of 
Grecian life, who shall say that the remarkable enthusiasm for 
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which have so suddenly developed in our own country may not 
be clearly seen, a generation hence, to have accompanied, and that 
through no accidental association, the elevation of art to a far 
higher and nobler place than it had before occupied in the 
thoughts and affections of our people? The life class is the 
true school of the artist. ‘Fhe greatest of all who bear that name 
have been men who revered the human form, made it their chief 
study, and found in it their greatest delight. If, in very truth, 
this sublime passion is taking possession of the nation, who shall 
estimate at a price the worth of that inspiration? The Vision of 
the Apollo may yet rise, to the view of thousands, out and up 
from the arena at Springfield, as erst it rose before the thronging 


multitudes of Olympia. 
Francis A. Walker, LL. D., 83. 





THE WINTER AT THE AMERICAN SCHOOL, 
ATHENS. 


To have seen the beginnings of an institution, and then, after 
an absence of ten years, to return to it and note the progress 
toward stability and maturity which time has wrought, is an inter- 
esting experience. To-day the American student who is able to 
spend a winter or more in Athens may begin his work at once, 
and may soon feel very much at home. He will find a pleasant 
and excellent library at his disposal, a comfortable lodging in the 
same building with the library, a garden about him which each 
spring makes more beautiful, and he may look out every morning 
over the blue Aegean to Aegina and the distant mountains of the 
Peloponnesus. 

The first students of the School were at more pains to establish 
themselves satisfactorily, and, had it not been that Professor Good- 
win deemed a comfortable library the thing of chief importance, 
our difficulties would have been immeasurably increased. It is a 
picture of the year’s life and work at the American School, amid 
the pleasant surroundings to which I have alluded, that I would 
try to paint for the readers of the Graduates’ Magazine. The 
support and sympathy of many Harvard men have been given 
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5 ungrudgingly to the School from the beginning of its existence, 
and to such, I feel sure, an account of the doings of the past win- 
: ter must prove of interest. 
The burden of organizing the main part of the work fell upon 
Professor Tarbell, of the University of Chicago, who has had the 
direction of the School in his hands since last October, for Dr. 
Waldstein, whose important duty it has been to conduct the exca- 
vations at the Heraeum in Argolis, came to Athens for that pur- 
| pose solely, and remained only during the month of April, while 
' I myself was not able to take up my duties until after the middle 
) of December. Five regular students have been in attendance 
3 throughout the school year: three from Harvard, Mr. Paton, Rog- 
ers Fellow, and Messrs. Lythgoe and Richard Norton, of ’92; one 
from the Harvard Annex and Newnham College, Miss M. H. 
Buckingham ; and one from the University of Michigan, Mr. Mea- 
der, Elisha Jones Fellow of that institution. Besides these five, 
four graduates of other colleges have attended, to a greater or less 
extent, the exercises of the School. 

It is still a very uncommon thing that American students should 
go to Athens for more than one winter, and of course the first 
winter that a person spends in a country like Greece, which offers 
so much that is stimulating and suggestive, must be spent largely 

- in work of a general character. One must gain a knowledge first 


0 of all of what there is to be learned and studied. 
With this end in view the work of the year was begun by a 
t general study of the architecture of the more important buildings 
e at Athens. Then, as October and often November are good 
h months for travel in parts of Greece, many excursions were made. 
4 The most interesting places in Argolis—Tiryns, Mycenae, the 
e Heraeum, and Epidaurus — were visited by the School in a body. 
A trip, too, through Boeotia to Delphi was undertaken by some of 
h the students, while others accompanied Mr. Tarbell to Constanti- 
- nople. By the beginning of December, however, all were again 
y in Athens, and the regular work of the School for the winter be- 
a gan. 
d This consisted largely in archaeological exercises in the muse- 
d ums, and in the study of important inscriptions, although in addi- 
e tion to this most of the students took up some special line of work 


according to their individual preferences. Besides this I gave for 
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some time weekly lectures on the mediaeval history of Athens, with 
special reference to the rise of archaeological study, and these were 
attended by a few other persons than the regular members of the 
School. 

The museums of Athens are pleasant places for holding infor- 
mal archaeological meetings. They are roomy and not over- 
crowded, and for the most part well arranged; the management 
is liberal, and the authorities desire that students should be able 
to work without unnecessary hindrances. 

Under such circumstances our meetings every Monday were 
most pleasant. Although the Athenian collections are not so 
varied as those of some of the great European museums, they are 
still so extensive that a student needs more than a single winter in 
which to become familiar with them. There is the museum on the 
Acropolis, absolutely unique in its illustration of the history of 
the very spot upon which it stands, with bronzes and terra-cottas, 
beside the extraordinarily rich collection of early sculpture, to en- 
gage a student’s attention. The vases of the Acropolis are not yet 
in order. 

Then there is the interesting museum of the Archaeological 
Society at the Polytechnic School, where, until quite recently, the 
Schliemann collections have been, and where there still remain 
vases, terra-cottas, and bronzes which are of great value. 

Besides these smaller museums and the collection of coins in the 
Academy building, there is the great Central or National Museum. 
To get this completely in order will be the work of some years 
yet, but much has already been accomplished ; indeed, in the de- 
partment of sculpture an excellent catalogue has appeared, and 
to this portion of the museum the general public is now freely 
admitted. 

With such a wealth of antiquity before us, it was of course ne- 
cessary to limit the scope of the exercises, and our chief study was 
therefore directed toward the sculpture, although a few of the 
bronzes in the Acropolis Museum were first discussed. Important 
statues and such as might be considered typical in the develop- 
ment of Greek sculpture, were selected and assigned in turn for 
study to those who took part in the meetings. Sometimes when a 
work was unusually suggestive, it was discussed by more than one 
person, and from different points of view. We made no attempt 
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to go over the whole field of Greek sculpture, but concerned our- 
selves rather with such things as indicated progress or change, or 
were typical of a whole class of objects, like the grave-monuments. 
The students had, moreover, the advantage of hearing lectures by 
Dr. Wolters, of the German Institute, and by Mr. Gardner, of the 
British School, on certain of the very earliest specimens, especially 
of Attic sculpture, and this portion of our subject, so wonderfully 
illustrated by recent discoveries, was therefore not specially touched 
upon in the meetings. 

The weekly exercises in epigraphy were concerned chiefly with 
Attic inscriptions, since the collections in Athens are not remark- 
able for their illustration of other dialects. Most often the meet- 
ings were held before the stone which was the subject of discussion, 
or occasionally in the library of the School, when for any reason 
that was more convenient. They were conducted in quite informal 
fashion, but the work was not divided among the students in the 
same way as in the archaeological exercises: all were expected to 
study beforehand certain designated inscriptions, but Professor 
Tarbell led the discussion and frequently lectured upon any mat- 
ter of special interest which came up. 

Any account of the daily life of the School at Athens would 
be incomplete without some mention of the various opportunities 
afforded American students of attending gatherings of the foreign 
schools and of hearing lectures that are given under their aus- 
pices. Once every fortnight the German Institute holds its regu- 
lar public meetings at which topics of archaeological interest are 
presented, and alternating with these at a like interval are the 
meetings of the French School. During the past winter, how- 
ever, these latter were omitted, owing to illness in the Director’s 
family. The British School, too, has occasionally held open meet- 
ings. Beside the formal public exercises of the foreign schools, 
there were also the occasional lectures on Greek sculpture by Dr. 
Wolters and Mr. Gardner to which I have already alluded, and 
the regular weekly lecture by Professor Dérpfeld on the monu- 
ments and topography of Athens. So numerous, indeed, have 
become the various meetings and lectures at Athens that it is 
almost a question whether a student will not unconsciously at- 
tempt to swallow more archaeological pabulum than is good for 
him. Moreover, to hear so large a variety of topics constantly 
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discussed is apt to be distracting, if one has a special piece of work 
on hand. 

Such, then, in outline have been the occupations which made up 
the life of the American School during the winter. Of course 
Athens has, too, its social side, and, as spring comes on, the trav- 
elers that appear from our own country often make a pleasant 
addition to life at the School, but much society and much work 
are not possible together, and we have had to deny ourselves the 
pleasure of the former more than we could have wished. 

As the warm weather approached the routine work of the School 
was suspended, and various occupations suitable to the season 
were undertaken. Thus, toward the close of March, Dr. Waldstein 
arrived, and with the efficient assistance of Mr. H. S. Washing- 
ton, who had come out to Greece earlier, the arrangements for 
the excavations at the Heraeum were speedily made. Several of 
the School went there with Dr. Waldstein and Mr. Washington ; 
others accompanied Professor Dorpfeld upon his annual tour in 
the Peloponnesus, and later were among the party which was 
formed under the management of the officers of the German In- 
stitute for a trip to the northeastern coast of Attica and to Delos 
and Samos. I would gladly dwell at length, did space permit, on 
the interesting features of these tours and also ona trip that I made 
later in company with a member of the School to the excavations 
of the French at Delphi, but such things, of course, concern the 
work of the Americans only indirectly, and I therefore pass them 
by to take up our own important excavations in Argolis. A word 
or two about the site where the American School has been carry- 
ing on excavations for the past two seasons will not be out of 
place, in spite of the fact that to some readers of the Magazine 
Dr. Waldstein’s first report may already be known. 

The Temple of Hera in Argolis was one of the oldest and most 
venerated sanctuaries in Greece, and was the centre of the chief 
religious cult of the Argives. It seems almost as if the founders 
of the sanctuary had sought out the most beautiful spot they could 
find as the place to build the temple of their most venerated god- 
dess. The remains of the Heraeum are situated on the slope of 
the hills which bound the plain of Argos, on the north, something 
under an hour’s walk in a southeasterly direction from Mycenae. 
The terrace upon which the buildings stood is hardly more than a 
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couple of hundred feet above the general level of the plain, but 
this height is quite sufficient to afford from it one of the most 
beautiful views in all Greece. In the foreground, looking off to- 
ward the south, lies the rich plain of Argos, its even surface 
unbroken for miles. In the distance is Nauplia, the houses of 
which are easily distinguishable against the finely outlined cliff 
along which they are built. A little to the right of the town are 
the blue waters of the Argolic Gulf, and beyond the lofty peaks 
of Parnon. Then, as one turns still farther to the right, at a 
distance of about five miles, the white houses of Argos appear, 
and behind them the striking acropolis of Larisa, crowned with 
its picturesque castle. Then come the passes which lead up to 
the plain of Mantineia through the valleys of the Charadros and 
Inachus, with the towering summit of Artemision in the back- 
ground. Farther to the west and northwest some of the high 
peaks in the northern Peloponnesus come into view, which for the 
greater part of the year are capped with snow. 

If one turns gradually to the left from Nauplia, the plain seems 
to lose itself among the hills which extend in a southeasterly direc- 
tion to the end of the Argolie peninsula, and still farther toward 
the east rise the hills in the region of Epidaurus, and the culmi- 
nating peak of Arachneum. A site so beautiful was worthy of 
the sanctuary built upon it, and the pleasant healthful weeks of 
tent-life there which the excavators of this year enjoyed have in 
themselves been a source of inspiration. 

The results of the first campaign of excavation which the 
American School made at this attractive spot in the winter of 1892 
have already been made public through the interesting report 
(No. I) which Dr. Waldstein brought out last summer. The 
objects found were of distinct importance, for they not only threw 
light upon the history of the development of sculpture in Argo- 
lis, and thus probably on the school of Polyclitus, but, including 
as they did a large quantity of very early vase fragments and 
terra-cottas, beside some bronzes, seals of ivory, etc., all of very 
early type, they are likely to add greatly to that knowledge of the 
the inhabitants of the Argive plain which has recently been de- 
rived from the excavations of Mycenae and Tiryns. 

There are the remains of two temples at the site of the He- 
raeum, an earlier and a later one. The earlier one, of which the 
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substructure was supported by an immense Cyclopean retaining 
wall that is still in existence, was burned down in B. c. 423, and 
of this conflagration the excavations have yielded abundant evi- 
dence. The place at which the smaller objects alluded to were 
found shows that they are as early as, and many of them perhaps 
earlier than, the older temple. But much work in arrangement 
and classification remains to be done before these things can be 
properly studied. The sculpture which was found during the 
season of 1892, and the most important pieces of which were 
published by Dr. Waldstein in his report, belongs, of course, to 
the second temple for which Polyclitus made the great chrysele- 
phantine image. Whether the same artist had the actual direc- 
tion of those who did the sculpture on the exterior of the build- 
ing cannot perhaps be maintained as more than a probability, but, 
until the contrary can be proved, we are at any rate justified in 
believing that some genuine works of the Argive school have 
been found ; and thus, apart from any stylistic evidence derived 
from the marbles themselves, the name of Polyclitus must enter 
into the discussion. There is, however, this satisfaction, that 
from the vexed questions which relate to schools of sculpture we 
can always turn with satisfaction to dwell on the real beauty of 
the marbles that have been found, and especially upon that of the 
so-called Head of Hera. 

The excavations of the present year were emphatically a con- 
tinuation of those of last year, and the objects found are of the 
same interesting character. The sites of both temples have been 
cleared with extreme care in a manner that does great credit to 
the conscientiousness of those in charge of the work. An almost 
incredible amount of pottery, terra-cottas, seals, small objects in 
bronze, ivory, etc., came to light, and many additions, too, were 
made to the sculpture. A most interesting head, probably from 
one of the metopes, was found, a female torso in a good state of 
preservation, besides many fragments. Especially noteworthy is a 
figure, archaic in style and of small proportions, which apparently 
represents a temple image. At the back of the figure is a hand 
and arm about life-size, evidently belonging to a person who is 
clasping the image. The connection between this discovery and 
the words of Pausanias was at once suggested: ‘The portions 
of the sculpture above the columns have reference partly to the 
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birth of Zeus and the battle of the gods and giants, partly to 
the war against Troy and the capture of Ilion.” The image and 
the hand, probably from a pediment group, very likely belong to 
a scene in the representation of the last subject. The Vivenzio 
vase at Naples in its spirited treatment of the same subject is 
suggestive, when compared with the fragment from the Heraeum. 
The excavators, further, have uncovered portions of other build- 
ings belonging to the sanctuary, —a stoa, a building of distinct 
interest which can hardly be named as yet, where fragments of 
polychromatic decoration have been found, and there are coming 
gradually to light more remains which give promise for the future. 
A few inscriptions, too, were found, and some tiles bearing an 
architect’s name. 

As a whole the excavations have been so successful that it is 
greatly to be hoped there may be no lack of funds for carrying 
them on to completion. As yet, of course, it is too soon to esti- 
mate their full value, for not only is there work to do in the 
arrangement and classification of the smaller objects, but a care- 
ful study of the fragments of sculpture, especially in connection 
with those which were found in the tentative excavations of Mr. 
Rangabé in 1854, may afford results of great interest and impor- 
tance. We can only wish for Dr. Waldstein that here also the 
same success which he had in the identification of the Lapith and 
Iris heads of the Parthenon marbles may attend him. 

By the first of June our company had left Athens and were 
scattered in many directions, ultimately, we may hope, to carry 
with them to their work in America the inspiration derived from 
life in Greece. And so the School continues its work in influen- 
cing classical study in America, and fulfils this very important 
function to the satisfaction of its promoters; its other and purely 
scientific function, that of contribution to the sum of our knowledge 
of classical antiquity, it can only fulfil with the highest success 
when the generosity of those who feel an interest in ancient 
Greece shall make it possible for students to remain long enough 
abroad to become archaeologists by profession. 

J. R. Wheeler, Ph. D., ’85. 


Innssrick, July, 1893. 
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PROBLEMS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


Harvarp’s establishment of a laboratory for the experimental 
study of the physiology of exercise is a clear acknowledgment of 
the high educational claims of physical training. It is a distinct 
advance in the history of physical education, for though hitherto 
there has been much actual instruction in gymnasium and athletic 
work, and in measuring and prescribing exercise for students, little 
has been done in the study of the physiological and psychological 
effects of exercise. On the other hand, physiologists and psycho- 
logists have been little interested in physical education for itself, 
and their investigations have thrown but occasional, one might say 
accidental, flashes of light into its many dark corners. 

It is but a few years since educated men, and even less time 
since physicians, have devoted themselves to the work of body 
training, and in this time the energy has been mainly directed to 
making tables of measurements and in devising new apparatus 
and series of movements. While this has resulted in clearly de- 
fining certain physical types, and has rendered possible such valu- 
able tangible syntheses as Dr. Sargent’s statues of the medium 
male and female student of twenty-one years, it has given us little 
besides size, form, and strength, and changes in terms of size, 
form, and strength, resulting from growth and training. Those 
engaged in the work have been too busy with the practical side, 
or too little versed in exact physiological methods, to give much 
time and thought to the less tangible aspect of exercise. The 
result is apparent, for physical education is now a rival to medi- 
cine in the number of systems claiming the confidence of the pub- 
lic. In the absence of exact physiological knowledge, various 
more or less reasonable and far-reaching hypotheses have been 
assumed, and elaborate theories and systems of training based 
thereon. This condition is still further complicated by the fact 
that physicians are divided in their support of these warring sys- 
tems, and make the confusion still greater by becoming warm 
partisans. The recent advent of a new (to us) system backed by 
wealth and social influence, and thus commanding wide attention, 
has precipitated a discussion of disputed points concerning the 
physiological effects of exercise, and made clear physiologists’ igno- 
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rance of some essential facts. Indeed, physiology seems to have 
had little to do with the development of any system of physical 
education. Physiologists disclaim ability to settle the points in 
dispute, pointing out the fact that experiments have not been 
made which would give the right to make definite statements. 

This brings us to an important guiding thought in any con- 
sideration of physical education. Is it true that the body in 
structure and functions is the result of the activity demanded by 
the environment through ages of development, — the activity 
of the every-day life of the savage who did everything for him- 
self, and was unrestrainedly active? The old Greek statues and 
the savage nations of to-day show that there is no essential change 
in type, that we share with them a structure developed by forces 
which acted much more remotely in the history of the species. 
The savage with his all-round activity may be, and proverbially 
is, symmetrical, strong, graceful, and able to ride, swim, pad- 
dle, climb, use bow and arrow, throw lance or boomerang, with 
a skill which shows a high codrdinative power. If the human 
body has been evolved by this kind of activity, and its ideal con- 
dition may be reached in this way, what part have we in any arti- 
ficial system of exercise ? Does not the infant start with the her- 
itage of potential savage perfection, with all the bones, muscles, 
and nerves, responsive to activity, ready to reproduce in his devel- 
opment the evolutionary history of the race? What, then, is the 
real need in the life of to-day, except the opportunity for the activ- 
ity which will develop these latent possibilities? Should we then 
be savages? Is it best that we have this perfection of physical 
powers, — does it not mean a use of time and energy which would 
be far more valuable if devoted to mental development? This is 
a question that has been forcing itself upon educators for many 
years, and may we not consider the increased time and oppor- 
tunity afforded physical development in the schools of to-day < 
partial answer ? 

What is the result of our highly differentiated, conventional life 
with its pure mental ideal? The army records show a lowered 
physical standard, the neurologist and alienist report a marked 
increase of nervous and mental diseases, the general practitioner 
finds a large percentage of his patients needing only less mental 
and more muscular exercise, the teacher is forced to balance the 
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strain of continuous mental application by stimulating physical 
activity, and the true educator recognizes that the brain is not 
completely trained until the higher motor centres are able defi- 
nitely and accurately to control the muscles in their infinitely 
complicated combinations, and so he sees only half-trained stu- 
dents graduated from the various educational institutions. 
Fortunate it is that physical characteristics evolved so labor- 
iously cannot be quickly lost, hence it is possible for any gen- 
eration to rehabilitate itself by entering fully into its physical 
inheritance, even so far as to overcome the effects of actual hered- 
itary disease, or of physical depression tending to the acquirement 
of disease. If the Greeks had left us statues of an average youth 
and maiden in addition to the beautiful ideal figures, our debt to 
them would be much increased, for we could then estimate with 
confidence, by comparison with Dr. Sargent’s figures, the changes 
which have resulted from our changed life, and the lesson drawn 
would be invaluable. It is very natural there should be acquired 
changes, for our ideals of form are largely artificial; grotesque 
vagaries of dress being substituted for the simple, graceful attire 
of the Greeks which harmonized perfectly with their nobler phys- 
ical ideals, and, being always subordinate to the form itself, kept 
that pure and high. The influence of ideals upon the development 
of individuals cannot be strongly enough emphasized. How far 
the round shoulder, drooping head, and flat chest, which charac- 
terize the average student, are due to the lack of a high physical 
ideal, rather than to weakness of muscles and ligaments, is still to 
be determined, but is of far-reaching importance. Granting that 
every normal infant inherits the possibility of complete mental and 
physical development, we come to the problem, How may we sup- 
plement the restricted activity of its enforced conventional life? 
But we are instantly met with the pertinent query, “ In what way 
is he lacking, — what is his real need? Must we supply the activ- 
ities which evolved the racial characteristics, or may we select 
more economical methods?” This has been answered by the 
framers of the various systems of physical training, in as many 
ways as there are systems. The lack of unity among the systems 
is dependent upon the vagueness with which the question can be 
answered. What is the real need? In what is the ordinary boy 
or girl weak? In health? strength? vitality? or power to see 
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external physical conditions, and to make the appropriate motor 
responses? We cannot afford to assume that it is one or the 
other, for this is the fundamental problem of physical education. 

In this age of economy we must broaden the physical life as far 

as possible without encroaching upon the time for mental training. 
The Delsartean emphasizes the need for grace, asserting that all 
else will come to the then harmonized organism; a “ Psycho- 
Physicalist”’ insists that all force comes from the sun and is 
gained through respiration, —hence breathing is the all-important 
end of training; the Swede demands that we ignore nature’s train- 
ing, and even her methods, and, beginning with the most elemen- 
tary movements, develop our powers according to Ling’s scientific 
scheme of progression. Fortunately in America, and especially 
here at Harvard, what might be called a rational method has pre- 
vailed in.which the individual has been the centre of attention and 
study, and his needs have been determined, as far as possible, as 
a basis for his guidance in the broadened physical life opened up 
to him by gymnastics and athletics. 

Now that teachers are becoming conscious of the need for 
physical training as a part of the regular school work, all the 
problems assume an increased importance. Again we must ask, 
What is the real need? Few teachers will affirm with any confi- 
dence that there is one general need, for they must realize, as few 
others can, how extremely varied are the physical heredity and 
experiences of the pupils. What are the tests we can apply ? 
The tape-measure and dynamometer will not enable us to distm- 
guish between a hod-carrier and an athlete, — the finer brain dif- 
ferences cannot thus easily be determined. What is it the awk- 
ward boy lacks, and how may he be trained into grace? Why 
does one boy get out of breath easily, and respond more slowly to 
exercise by increased strength and health? Why can one throw a 
ball, a spear, or a tomahawk straighter than the other? Why can 
one boy juggle with balls or jackknives, and do all sorts of tricks, 
to the despair and envy of his fellows? Why is it that one can 
jump away from a sudden danger while another is caught ? Why 
is one boy a better catcher behind the bat, or able to hit the ball 
surer in tennis or baseball? What is the essential difference be- 
tween the good and poor fencer or sparrer, ete. ? 

Again, what will give the best muscular development, — heavy 
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or light exercise, quick or slow? Can we better develop heart 
and lungs consciously or unconsciously? Do we get better neuro- 
muscular training from systematic movements made at command, 
as in the Ling system, or from movements prompted by the per- 
ception and interpretation of accidental external conditions, and 
so made (codrdinated, ete.), as accurately to satisfy those condi- 
tions, as in a game of tennis or handball? Of course, clear tests 
of the results of the different kinds of training are necessary to 
answer such questions, but such tests have not been devised, nor 
the necessary apparatus invented. The whole question of the 
relative value of games versus arbitrary systems of gymnastics is 
an open one which can be definitely settled only by careful study 
of the results. 

These problems are exceedingly complicated and difficult of 
solution. Doubtless many years will have passed ere they are all 
solved, or even clearly stated, yet many of the problems may be 
solved, and much of value determined easily and quickly. To 
that end, and for instruction in physiology and hygiene, the 
Physiological Laboratory was established in the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School a year ago. A comfortable, well-lighted room and 
$1,000 were given as a foundation. A workshop was immediately 
organized in one end of the Laboratory with a screw lathe, 
chucks, turning tools, files, hammers, etc.,—in fact, all tools 
necessary for metal and wood work,— such an outfit as a model- 
maker requires. Here was placed a skilled machinist of large 
experience in making experimental apparatus, and here he has 
been steadily working to equip the Laboratory with the apparatus 
necessary to carry on its peculiar work. The apparatus is essen- 
tially a product of the Laboratory, for it is not only made here, 
but it is also specially devised for its work, — hence, is more or 
less unique. The problems are so numerous that our main 
hindrance has been the delay necessary to make the required 
apparatus. Already we have apparatus enough devised to keep 
the machinist busy a year, with a prospect of many more before 
the year is past. Each advanced student is required to pursue 
some line of original research to a successful issue, and report the 
result in a thesis. The supply of material for study at Harvard 
is unlimited, being furnished by the hundreds of men using the 
Gymnasium and belonging to the athletic teams. The Cambridge 
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schools render possible the study of various physiological phe- 
nomena through a wide range of years, and the determination of 
the rate of development of the physical powers in relation to age, 
etc. Such questions as the effect of alcohol and tobacco upon 
strength and development come legitimately within our scope, 
as well as many similar problems affecting student health and 
growth. Such is our Laboratory, and such its mission. 
G. W. Fitz, M. D. 





TWO NOTABLE BOOKS. 


ROPES’S CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO.! 


Tus book is one in which not only the college of which the au- 
thor is a graduate, but Americans as a whole, may feel justifiable 
pride. The campaign of Waterloo took place nearly eighty wears 
ago, and since then a copious “ Waterloo literature” has grown 
up. Waterloo has, indeed, been a familiar and favorite theme, 
not only with the general historian and the military critic, but, as 
“ Childe Harold” and “ Vanity Fair” bear witness, with the poet 
and the novelist. 

It was somewhat daring, therefore, in Mr. Ropes, an American, 
a military critic who has never seen any military service, to ven- 
ture forth into this much-explored field. He has done so; and 
with results which cannot have been otherwise than most gratify- 
ing to himself. Rarely has an American book of the kind at- 
tracted an equal amount of foreign attention, much less attention 
of so favorable a character as the “ Campaign of Waterloo.” 

And this has been due to the fact that, from every point of 
view, it is a thoroughly conscientious piece of work. The author 
has been nothing unless critical. Competent from long study for 
his task, he has kept firmly in hand his well-known and somewhat 
undiscriminating admiration for the first Napoleon, indulging in 
no vagaries of judgment or enthusiasm. He has then brought the 
closest critical acumen to bear upon the multifarious Waterloo lit- 


1 The Campaign of Waterloo, A Military History, by John Codman Ropes. 
New York. Charles Scribners’ Sons, 1892. 1 vol. pp. 401. 
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erature, examining every paper and report, old or new, bearing 
upon his subject, with rigid, judicial scrutiny. The result is as 
coldly critical an analysis of the events and philosophy of the fa 
mous campaign as could be desired. It gives as nearly as may be 
a clear idea both of the plan of Napoleon in pouncing as he did 
upon the allied armies, and of the operations which followed what 
Carlyle would have called his “ tiger-spring,”’ down to the sunset 
catastrophe of the 18th of June. 

But, after all is said and done, the story seems to resolve itself 
into a somewhat simple residuum. Whether as a result of acci- 
dent or otherwise, the French were, in the Waterloo campaign, 
outgeneraled, outmanceuvred, and outfought. The Emperor’s plan 
was simple and characteristic. Like all great generals, from Han- 
nibal down, he took into careful consideration the individual pecu- 
liarities of the commanders opposed to him, and acted accordingly. 
He had met Bliicher on many hard-fought fields, and could caleu- 
late with reasonable certainty upon what that hard-headed old 
Prus@ian would probably do. Napoleon was to the Prince-Marshal 
what a red flag is to a bull; and Napoleon, like a skilful matador, 
waved the red flag; and he knew that when he waved it the bull 
would rush on him. Adopting this course, he proposed to finish 
with Bliicher and the Prussians prematurely; and then afterwards 
dispose of Wellington and the Anglo-Dutch army more at his leis- 
ure. 

The campaign of Waterloo has been so thoroughly gone over in 
every minute detail that it is chiefly interesting now as a sort of 
psychological puzzle. How did Napoleon chance to make that 
singular selection of subordinates which contributed so potently to 
the disastrous result? Why, when the crisis came, were the two 
wings of his army so out of touch with each other? These ques- 
tions have puzzled the military critics for eighty years; and they 
puzzle Mr. Ropes now. It is in this point of view that his book 
seems least original and suggestive. 

Practically, he gives the conundrum up as insoluble. Referring 
to the use the Emperor made of the material in way of command- 
ers at his disposal, Mr. Ropes speaks of his choice of Soult as his 
chief-of-staff in place of Berthier,— who had remained loyal to the 

sourbons, —and concludes that the selection, for reasons given, 
was “certainly very singular.” In regard to Marshal Ney, the 
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failure to fix upon him at an earlier day to command the left wing 
“seems like an unpardonable oversight ;” and he adds that the 
assignment of Grouchy to the command of the right wing appears 
not to have been determined on until the campaign had opened. 
In this connection, also, Mr. Ropes comments upon Napoleon’s 
failure to utilize Marshal Davout, adding that what -he lost by 
not having Davout with him in this campaign “it is not easy to 
estimate, it is perhaps foolish to conjecture; but it would proba- 
bly not be going too far to say that Davout in place of either 
Ney or Grouchy would have prevented the catastrophe of Water- 
loo.” 

These are somewhat daring strictures for a critic to venture 
upon in the case of such a master of the art of war and judge of 
military capacity as Napoleon; and especially does it have a sin- 
gular sound from a critic who entertains the ardent admiration 
which Mr. Ropes is known to entertain towards the First Emperor. 
But in venturing these criticisms, Mr. Ropes seems to have looked 
upon events with that “ hind-sight” which is proverbially so much 
wiser than foresight. It is this portion of Mr. Ropes’s work which 
is most open to criticism. It may be questioned whether he had 
fully thought his subject out. 

In order to reach a correct conception of the reasons which led 
Napoleon to organize for the Waterloo campaign as he did organ- 
ize, it is necessary for the critic to put himself in the position Na- 
poleon occupied between the first of May and the middle of June, 
1815, instead of viewing the facts in the light of what occurred at 
Waterloo and afterwards. The closing event of the 18th June, 
and the utter break-up of the army under his command, probably 
never entered into Napoleon’s head as a possible contingency while 
devising his scheme of operations. Nothing of the sort had ever 
occurred to him in his whole long military experience. It is safe, 
therefore, to premise that in maturing his plans he looked forward 
to one of two contingencies, either to a short and brilliantly suc- 
cessful campaign, or else to prolonged maneeuvring and hard fight- 
ing, such as had occurred the year before in the campaign preced- 
ing the first abdication. In availing himself of his material, also, 
—in assigning to each his part,—the Emperor must have been 
influenced in a large degree by vivid recollections of recent and 
terrible experiences. Those experiences were three in number: 
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1st, the Russian campaign ; 2d, his defeat at Leipsic; and 3d, the 
operations of 1814 resulting in the advance of the Allies on Paris. 
Like Frederick the Great after his first campaign, Napoleon at 
Elba undoubtedly passed many hours meditating over his own 
errors in judgment, and deriving from his meditations that benefit 
one gets from bitter and irrevocable experience. In Russia, at 
Leipsic, and before Paris in 1814, his disasters were largely due 
to one and the same cause, — neglect of his lines of retreat and 
disregard of his rear. Especially had this been the case during 
the campaign of March, 1814, when the Allies had boldly struck 
for unprotected and ungoverned Paris, leaving him to do what he 
pleased in outer space. 

One thing more. In 1815, as Mr. Ropes says, Napoleon was 
no longer physically what he once had been. In the Waterloo 
campaign “he was troubled by, and doubtless suffered considera- 
bly from, some painful maladies.” 

Bearing these facts in mind, and carefully excluding from view 
the wholly unexpected and unforeseeable later events of the 18th 
of June, the probable key to Napoleon’s selection of subordinates 
and the use made by him of the material at his command are not 
far to seek. He anticipated either an immediate and brilliant mili- 
tary success or long and difficult fighting. He in no way reckoned 
on a stampede. He knew his own health was precarious, and that 
he might be incapacitated at any moment. Among his remaining 
marshals two had best stood every test. Those two were Davout 
and Soult. Davout had never proved wanting in any position ; 
and Soult had recently acquitted himself with more than mere 
credit when pitted against Wellington in Spain and the south of 
France. These two, therefore, he apparently selected to fill what 
he considered the most difficult and vital positions. Soult, while 
nominally his chief-of-staff, was put next to him to take charge of 
military operations at the front in any unforeseen exigency which 
might arise. He was to be at the Emperor’s right hand, as his 
successor in presence of the enemy in case Napoleon himself was 
incapacitated. Next in the mind of the Emperor, if not of equal 
importance, was the safety of Paris and his rear. He had had 
recent experience of what Paris in a time of invasion might prove 
without a military governor; and he knew well that Paris swarmed 
with his enemies. In Davout he could place implicit reliance. 
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Nor this only. Davout had demonstrated his power as an organ- 
izer; in case the Emperor failed of immediate success it would be 
all-important that reinforcements should be hurried to the front 
as rapidly as was practicable. Of all men at his disposal, Davout 
was best qualified for this work. He was, moreover, a man noto- 
riously not to be trifled with. With Davout in charge of the re- 
serves and protecting his rear, the Emperor might feel absolute 
confidence that whatever was necessary would be done. 

These two all-important positions being filled, Napoleon must 
have considered the command of the right and left wings of the 
army. It has already been observed that his plan of campaign 
was simple and characteristic ; dividing his army into three parts, 
a left wing opposed to the Anglo-Dutch force, a right wing op- 
posed to the Prussians, with a reserve to be thrown in either direc- 
tion as occasion might require, he proposed to conduct operations 
in person, with Soult at his side. The deliberation with which he 
made his selection of wing commanders shows that he was himself 
in no slight degree perplexed. The simple fact is that he did not 
have any considerable amount of material to work with, and the 
little he had was not of a high order. Davout and Soult alone 
among the old marshals yet in service were men of real ability. 
Next came Ney, a man of the battlefield only; and Ney, though 
he would now necessarily fight with a rope round his neck, had 
grossly betrayed the Emperor in March, 1814. McDonald, like 
Berthier, had adhered to the Bourbons. Thus no wonder Napo- 
leon was perplexed; Davout and Soult assigned, among the rest 
it was Hobson’s choice. 

The Emperor’s plan of campaign was, of necessity, suddenly 
devised ; for it depended on the temporary positions, as respected 
each other, of the two armies commanded, the one by Bliicher, the 
other by Wellington. They were but a few miles apart. Seeing 
his opportunity, Napoleon seized it; but intending to strike first 
at one enemy and then at the other, — throwing his reserve as 
he struck, from right to left, —it was evidently his purpose to be 
himself always at the front. Indeed, he was so throughout the 
campaign. Provoking Bliicher to an ill-considered and premature 
battle, he intended to, and did, direct that battle himself; but 
while directing it he did not want to have Wellington and the 
Anglo-Dutch army also on his hands. To prevent this it was his 
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design to keep Wellington busy by a spirited attack of his right 
wing, which he did not propose should lead to a decisive battle. 

For this work he selected Ney ; and, on general principles, it is 
not easy to see how a better selection could have been made. 
Judged by his past career, Ney, if any one, could be depended 
on to keep Wellington occupied while Napoleon was disposing of 
the Prussians. For years Ney had been Napoleon’s right arm in 
battle. 

The selection of the commander of the other wing, which would 
be opposed to the Prussians, then became a comparatively simple 
matter. Napoleon and Soult would be there in person during the 
engagement; and if, as Napoleon believed, his operations were to 
meet with an early success, it would only remain for the com- 
mander of the right wing to follow the enemy up after defeat, 
while the Emperor and Soult turned their attention to the left and 
to Wellington. For this work Grouchy, an old and experienced 
cavalry officer, would, it might fairly be supposed, at least do well 
enough, in default of a better. In the result this, it is true, proved 
not to be the case. But Napoleon was not gifted with absolute 
prevision, and even with him the unexpected sometimes occurred. 
Besides, whom else better did he have, except Soult and Davout? 

Thus viewed it is difficult to see in what respect, with the light 
he then had, Napoleon failed to make as good use as a man not 
gifted with prevision could make of the material in hand. He 
provided the best possible successor to himself; he took all possi- 
ble care of his rear and reserves; he selected army commanders 
as well adapted as any at his disposal for the peculiar work he 
considered they would probably be called upon to do, always, be 
it remembered, under his own immediate eye. 

Unfortunately for Napoleon, the unexpected occurred. When 
it came to the crisis of the campaign the allied armies got together, 
while the French wings became separated. The rout of Waterloo 
followed. 

But this rout again was due to circumstances which Napoleon 
could not foresee. That occurred which had never within his ex- 
perience occurred before. His opponents had learned how to fight 
him ; and when it now came to that kind of work which Welling- 
ton had characterized in Spain as “ bludgeon work,”’ the Prussians 
and the English were more than a match for the French. At 
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Ligny, Bliicher sustained a defeat; but, none the less, two entire 
corps of his army came out of the battle unimpaired in strength, 
and were in every respect in condition to fight again two days 
later. As to the 18th of June, there is in Tolstoi’s description of 
the battle of Borodino a passage which bears directly upon the 
Waterloo catastrophe. Referring to the fearful artillery pounding 
which the Russian army then stood, and comparing it with Napo- 
leon’s previous experiences, Tolstoi says : — 

“ Hitherto, after two or three moves, two or three hasty orders, 
marshals and aides-de-camp would come galloping up with con- 
gratulations and joyous faces, announcing whole corps of prisoners 
as trophies, des faisceaux de drapeaux et daigles ennemis — 
sheaves of standards and eagles taken from the foe, —and cannon 
and provision trains ; and Murat would only ask for permission to 
let the cavalry set forth to gather in the booty. . . . Napoleon, 
after his long experience of war, well knew what it meant that, 
after eight hours’ steady fighting, after the expenditure of such 
efforts, victory had not crowned the attacking columns. He knew 
that it was almost a defeat, and that the slightest mischance might 
now, at this critical point on which the battle was balancing, ruin 
him and his army.” 

This is equally true of Waterloo. There was about that battle 
a certain amount of stage effect. The brilliant parade and ma- 
neuvring of the French army which took place before the attack 
commenced was one of Napoleon’s tricks of trade. It was intended 
to have an effect upon the nerves of his opponents, and did have a 
decided effect upon the nerves of the Belgian contingent. It was 
followed at the proper time by the fierce assault upon Hougomont 
and La Haye Sainte, resembling the similar assault at Austerlitz, 
so brilliantly successful. Unfortunately for Napoleon, when the 
French attacked Hougoumont and La Haye Sainte the English 
did not run away. Had they followed the Belgians in so doing, 
the experience at Austerlitz would have been repeated. Instead, 
they fought with a tenacity which has probably never been sur- 

passed. They stood, and were pounded. This is the sort of fight- 
ing which the French soldier least likes; and in the case of Wa- 
terloo it produced a result which Napoleon had never anticipated. 
The battle was badly, though fiercely, managed by Ney, and as 
the day wore on not only were the French distinctly outfought, 
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but the fighting was too hard to last. Accordingly, the French 
morale gradually approached that stage when anything might be 
anticipated, and the, to Napoleon, absolutely unexpected occurred. 

When the absolutely unexpected thus occurred the careful ar- 
rangements Napoleon had made in regard to his successor in com- 
mand, and for the protection of his rear in case of a prolonged 
campaign, became as nothing, and have since been stumbling- 
blocks to the historian and military critic, as they are to Mr. } 

Xopes now. None the less, judging of the selection of tools for 
the work supposed to be in hand before the 18th of June, 1815, 
instead of in the light of what then and subsequently happened, 
there seems no reason to conclude that Napoleon showed less than 
his usual skill in the adaptation of his means to the ends he had 
in view. 

On the other hand, it is equally true that, knowing as we do 
what was in store, it is useless to try to conjecture what might 
have been in store had Soult, instead of Ney, been in command of 
the left wing of the French army, opposed to Wellington, while 
Davout handled its right wing in front of his old enemies of 
Auerstadt, the Prussians, leaving the Emperor to throw himself 
with his reserve from the one wing to the other as occasion called. 
It is certainly safe to say that, had the Prince of Eckmiihl been 
in place of Grouchy, the Prussians would never have made their 
way to the field of Waterloo on the evening of June 18th. The 
road would have been blocked. Mr. Ropes’s close examination in 
no way helps Grouchy. When he ought to have been in touch 
with the Emperor he was wandering aimlessly about Belgium 
within sound of the cannon. But, again, after the overthrow he 
managed the retreat on Paris with skill. He made a prodigious, 
monumental mistake ; but he subsequently showed that he was by 
no means altogether incompetent. He justified, in fact, the Em- 
peror’s choice of him. 


MORSE’S “ ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” ! 


Two qualities, clearness and fairness, pervade this biography. 
Having marked out very precisely those aspects of Lincoln’s ca- 
reer which he wished to describe, Mr. Morse has described them 


1 Abraham Lincoln, by John T. Morse, Jr. American Statesmen Series. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1893. Two vols. 
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precisely, neither adding nor omitting aught. He is eminently 
fair, and by this we do not mean that he has no opinions of his 
own, but that, while it is usually easy to discover the side towards 
which he leans, he understands his opponents’ arguments, and 
states them candidly. This is something quite different from the 
sciolistic “ impartiality” which current cant would impose upon 
historians. The aspects of Lincoln’s life which Mr. Morse has 
chosen to depict are the most important; they are the political 
' ‘ather than the personal aspects. Here are revealed the mighty 
political forces which, from 1858 to April, 1865, led up to the re- 
bellion and swayed the North till the rebellion collapsed, forces 
amid which Lincoln stood firm, the central, indomitable figure. 
3ut while Mr. Morse shows that Lincoln was the central figure, 
he is not misled by the illusion of retrospect. He distinguishes 
between the supreme position which posterity has acknowledged 
and that position which Lincoln’s contemporaries assigned to him. 
Never was a great leader so long in getting recognition. Envious 
rivals strove to disparage Washington, but from the moment when 
he took command of the American forces the great majority of 
the people hailed him as their chief; Napoleon, after the 18th 
Brumaire, Cromwell after the introduction of the “ New Model,” 
had no peers; Cavour had been less than a year in office before 
the Italians instinctively felt that in him they had a champion. 
With Lincoln, how different! Up to the time of the debates with 
Douglas he had only an Illinois reputation; those debates intro- 
duced him to the East, but the introduction was so partial that 
even after his nomination to the presidency in 1860, Eastern men 
in general knew so little about the gaunt Westerner as to doubt 
the wisdom of the convention which had chosen him. Nay, as late 
as the summer of 1864, —that is, after Lincoln had for three years 
and a half been the Atlas of the Union cause, — Sumner wrote to 
John Bright, “Mr. Lincoln resembles Louis X VI more than any 
other ruler in history.’ Poor, purblind Sumner!” we might 
exclaim, were it not that the judgment he then expressed was com- 
mon to many, very many of the perspicuous public men who, like 
him, had been associated with Lincoln in that terrific crisis when, 
if ever, the real worth of a man could be put to a quick, decisive 
test. If the power to discover genius be next to the gift of genius, 
what shall we say of those men? 
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Mr. Morse’s ability lies directly in this: he shows us Lincoln’s 
attitude and opinions from year to year, but he does not deceive 
us into thinking that Lincoln secured that immediate acquiescence 
which his opinions usually deserved. History has justified the 
gaunt “ rail-splitter,” but Mr. Morse does his duty as a biographer 
in setting forth accurately how long it was, and how many obsta- 
cles had to be surmounted, before the acknowledgment came that 
the “ rail-splitter”” was indeed incomparably greater than Seward 
or Chase or Stanton or Sumner, or than any other of the would-be 
leaders, not excepting the pervasive Horace Greeley. Did any 
other masterful man ever listen so patiently, so courteously to such 
a swarm of advisers, hoping that from some of them he might hear 
better counsel than his own wisdom had already taught him? If 
a stream of West Point cadets had passed continually through 
Grant’s tent to instruct him in the art of war, the spectacle would 
not have been more astonishing than was that of the army of self- 
appointed counselors instructing Lincoln in the much more diffi- 
cult art of government. The wonder is that none of them seems to 
have been aware of their incongruous position. Lincoln’s modesty 
undoubtedly encouraged them in their belief in their own impor- 
tance. Even where he might have silenced them, he was so reluc- 
tant to do so that the unsurpassed irony of his reply to the delega- 
tion of clergymen from Chicago was probably as unintentional on 
his part as it was unperceived on theirs (ii, 110-112). 

Mr. Morse may congratulate himself on putting this side of 
Lincoln’s career with vivid exactness. Still better, he has stripped 
from the rebellion the glamour which has slowly settled upon it, to 
the distortion of facts. The new generation has fallen into the 
habit of inferring that from 1860 to 1865 the North was all aflame 
with patriotic enthusiasm, that the chief, if not the only difficulty 
then was the military difficulty, that one victory by McClellan in 
the autumn of 1861, or the spring of 1862, would have annihilated 
secession, abolished slavery, and restored union. Mr. Morse shows, 
and every one acquainted with that epoch will admit the truthful- 
ness of his showing, that the North was at no time a unit, that it 
had to be educated,.and that the process of education was pain- 
fully slow. Actual enemies and Copperheads, lnkewarm friends, 
extravagant Abolitionists, loyal but mutually differing Unionists, 
ardent volunteers, and mercenary bounty-jumpers, waverers, grum- 
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blers, and fanatics —all these, whether by open hostility or by 
demoraliziug and insidious recalcitrance, had to be overcome before 
the Union could be preserved. Time, no less than distance, lends 
enchantment; and the effect of three decades of time has been to 
cast a blurring, not unattractive haze over these repulsive details. 
Is it right to rend the veil? Most certainly. Let posterity know 
the whole truth; let it know the full measure of military jealous- 
ies and of the intrigues of the politicians ; let it ponder the mean- 
ing of draft-riots, of Vallandigham agitations, of peace-at-any-price 
counsels ; let it reflect that as late as 1864 there was grave doubt, 
first, as to Lincoln’s renomination, and next as to his reélection ; 
that Charles Sumner then thought that “any one of a hundred ” 
candidates could be elected more easily than he. The truth cannot 
diminish, it can only set forth in its real magnitude the task 
which the nation achieved. The truth alone can inspire in us 
admiration and gratitude adequate to the deserts of those who 
endured till victory came. 

That to Lincoln rather than to any other single leader the final 
victory was due, can no longer be disputed. It was his personal- 
ity at the White House, much more than that of any general in 
the field, which counteracted Northern dissidence and gradually 
built up a public opinion which nothing could withstand, and 
which poured out money and men and supplies without stint and 
without haggling. Mr. Morse has succeeded in making all these 
things plain, and we believe that in general the conclusions he 
reaches are those which dispassionate men will accept. We 
cannot criticise piecemeal his accounts of the various political, 
military, and diplomatic questions whieh came before Lincoln for 
a decision; but what we can say is that his accounts are uni- 
formly fair. For this reason they will probably be read with 
greater relish by the new generation than by the survivors of the 
Civil War themselves ; for the latter can hardly ever slough off that 
partisanship which was a condition of their existence thirty years 
ago, whereas the former crave simply facts. And Mr. Morse gives 
them facts. He conceives it to be no part of an historian’s duty 
to be equipped with either a cloak or whitewash. Doubtless he 
will disappoint those readers who delight in argument, especially 
if the argument is about a question to which no decisive answer 
can be framed; readers who grow arrogantly opinionative over 
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the “‘ ifs ” and “ might-have-beens ” of history, and who are cock- 
sure of the motives which at any and every moment impelled his- 
toric personages. Mr. Morse seldom indulges in these idle specu- 
lations ; he admits frankly that certain moot points will never be 
settled ; that some men will swear by McClellan and that some 
will swear at him as long as the campaign in the peninsula is dis- 
cussed at all. 

Mr. Morse places Lincoln on a solitary height above all other 
human rulers, but he is no blind hero-worshiper. Of Lincoln’s 
scheme of compensated emancipation and colonization he says, 
“The vast project was undoubtedly visionary; it was to be criti- 
cised, weighed, and considered largely as a business enterprise, 
and as such it must be condemned” (ii, 28). He inclines to the 
belief that Lincoln’s inchoate plan of reconstruction would have 
proved infeasible. More than once he disapproves of Lincoln’s 
interference in military matters. All the more valuable, there- 
fore, because discriminating, is his approbation. While he ad- 
mits that Lincoln made mistakes, he says truly that Lincoln was 
the farthest-seeing, the most successful politician of his time. In- 
finite tact, abounding common-sense, immutable honesty, enabled 
him to recruit for the common cause the most diverse elements. 
He saw the whole, and because he saw the whole he would not 
risk its welfare for the sake of a part. He would not, for in- 
stance, proclaim emancipation prematurely, though the emancipa- 
tionists imputed low motives to his delay. He kept the border 
States loyal by appealing to their devotion to the Union; he stim- 
ulated the Anti-slavery party by assuring them that in fighting 
for the Union they took the surest way to abolish slavery. No 
professional politician could equal his shrewdness; but between 
him and the professional politician there was this cardinal differ- 
ence, — his purpose was the highest, and it was unsullied by per- 
sonal ambition. 

These outlines we get from Mr. Morse’s book; the substance 
of which reflects, as we have said, the opinion of dispassionate 
men to-day, and may well foreshadow the verdict of posterity. 
Let us, having thus indicated some of the points of excellence, 
set down those points wherein, as we believe, Mr. Morse might 
have improved. In the first place, we regret the scantiness of 
personal details. Mr. Morse begins with much spirit; describes 
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Lincoln’s strange parents, his sordid surroundings in boyhood, 
the grim-grotesque frontier life; but after Lincoln entered Con- 
gress in 1846 his biographer almost ignores the personal and 
familiar side of his career. This is a mistake; we have a right 
to know whatever does not encroach on the purely private con- 
cerns of sucha man. Mr. Morse gives us Lincoln the political 
force ; we seek also to know Lincoln the man, since on his per- 
sonality depended all the rest. To this objection Mr. Morse may 
frankly reply : “I undertook to write a political and not a per- 
sonal biography, and I have done so.” 

Again, Mr. Morse’s method of dealing with events topically 
instead of chronologically is not the highest method, although it 
has the advantage of avoiding confusion of subject even when 
it involves hopeless confusion of time. We follow the account 
of Lincoln’s Border State policy, for example, and are advanced a 
year or two; but the advance is only partial, for in the next 
chapter we have to go back a year or two to bring up some 
other topic, — “ military affairs,” perhaps, or “ sundries,” — with 
the result that, though we get a clear idea of each of these 
matters severally, we get only a confused idea of their interde- 
pendence. They were not problems of which Lincoln might 
solve one before he took up the next; many of them assailed 
him at once, and the historian ought, so far as possible, to leave 
on the reader this impression. The art of producing the effect 
of simultaneousness in a description of several intricate historic 
currents is very rare; more often temperamental than acquired, 
and yet not beyond reach of being in considerable measure ac- 
quired. But the ordinary topical or serial method, we hardly 
need remark, is always to be preferred to the other, unless the 
other be used with great skill. 

We praised the resoluteness with which Mr. Morse has exposed 
all the tremendous obstacles, material and moral, which threat- 
ened the preservation of the Union and which confronted Lin- 
coln during his administration. Perhaps it would have been 
well, in order to make a nicely balanced picture, not to soften 
nor erase the black, deep lines, but, keeping them, to show more 
plainly what forces Lincoln could rely upon to support the Union, 
even in its most desperate crisis. As it stands written, we occa- 
sionally feel that Lincoln was the only person in the North who 
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had resolved to put down the rebellion; whereas, he always had 
a majority — however slippery and shifting —behind him. A 
brief statement of the military and political situation in the Con- 
federacy from year to year would also be valuable, since this is 
in fact a compendious history of the Civil War quite as much as 
a personal biography of Lincoln. 

Of minor importance, yet perhaps worth mentioning, is Mr. 
Morse’s solicitude to reply to those persons— whoever they are 
— who look upon Lincoln as a supernatural or extra-natural 
man, whom God sent into the world to save the American Union, 
and who, getting his instruction from Omniscience itself, cannot 
be explained or analyzed. The age of irrational belief in spe- 
cial providences has, for intelligent men and women, so nearly 
passed away, that it seems unnecessary to dignify this particular 
manifestation of it by argument in rebuttal. Also, we see no 
reason for prefixing “ Mr.” to the names of men who have 
mounted into history. ‘Mr. Lincoln,” “ Mr. Jefferson Davis’! 
Then why not “Mr. Shakespeare,” or “Mr. Oliver Cromwell’’? 
We note with some surprise that Mr. Morse quotes freely from 
Blaine’s “Twenty Years of Congress;” because no cautious 
reader or writer would care to accept the late Secretary of State’s 
unsupported assertion in any political matter. Facts were, to 
him, mere subjective phenomena, which varied according to his 
mood, or according to the political exigency of the moment. 

We hope that we have indicated, for we could only indicate, the 
rare worth of Mr. Morse’s book, which ought to be read by every 
American. As a life of Lincoln it has no competitors, as a politi- 
cal history of the Union side during the Civil War it is the most 
comprehensive and, in proportion to its range, the most compact. 
We wish that some Southern historian would give, with similar 
candor and ability, the story of the Confederacy. The reader 
will not close Mr. Morse’s second volume without feeling that 
Lincoln has been far more fortunate than Washington in falling 
on a time when biographers try to portray their subject as he 
really was, instead of making an imaginary portrait of him as he 
might have been. Who can compute the loss which posterity has 
suffered through the efforts of early biographers of Washington 
to dehumanize, in order to deify him? For nearly a century the 
Father of his Country has been popularly conceived as a sort of 
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overgrown Sunday-school-book hero, a senile Harry Sanford or 
Tommy Merton,— cold, unsympathetic, hopelessly prim, sown 
with virtues as thick and as forbidding as a porcupine with quills, 
lacking even one “ redeeming vice;” a monstrosity, either more 
or less than human, a bundle of moral abstractions declared to 
have lived once, but appropriately symbolized as a statue which 
with stony stare and archaic simper looks down unmoved on toil- 
ing mankind, or listens to the apostrophes of Fourth-of-July ora- 
tors. The real Washington, we may be sure, was no monstrosity ; 
but it must take several decades yet, and the work of many truth- 
seers and truth-speakers to unprig him, to restore him to the pale 
of humanity within which he can be admired, revered, even loved. 
Happily, there has never been any danger that Lincoln’s memory 
would suffer in this way. From our first glimpse of him as a 
little child in the wilds of Indiana, to the moment when an assas- 
sin killed him, he is the humanest of the sons of men; so human, 
indeed, that his contemporaries failed for a long time to discern 
the hero looming up greater and greater in him. More than any 
other of the world’s benefactors is he safe from the effects of in- 
judicious apotheosis. 





FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. 


As I listened to Mr. Maurice Thompson’s Phi Beta Kappa 
poem, I wondered how many of that audience had heard 4 jcctic 
Lowell deliver his commemoration ode twenty-eight °°" 
years before. I wondered how many were comparing Mr. 
Thompson’s tribute to Lincoln with the great passage in that 
greatest of Lowell’s poems in which he apostrophizes the martyr 
chief who had but recently been slain. In these lines Lowell 
drew a portrait of Lincoln that is not likely to be surpassed or 
forgotten. Not every one, perhaps not even the majority, had 
guessed the full stature of Lincoln’s greatness at the time of his 
death; but Lowell, with the prophetic insight of a poet, antici- 
pated the verdict of postcrity. What seemed eulogy in 1865 
proves to be sober truth now, when we all 
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“ Behold his fame, 
The kindly-earnest, brave, foreseeing man, 
Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not blame, 
New birth of our new soil, the first American.” 


Well might it seem daring for Mr. Thompson to come out of 
the West to recite another poem to us on this theme. The Muses 
do not repeat their inspiration, and we might have expected at 
most to hear the voice of Echo, who ranks not among the Muses. 
But Mr. Thompson’s chivalric and unpretentious manner soon 
made us forget his happy audacity, and the matter of his verse 
did not suggest imitation. And in his description of Lincoln, 
though he was more diffuse than Lowell, he chose with keen pre- 
cision the central and abiding traits. Let me quote some of the 
best stanzas : — 


“ While all the world on Freedom gazed askance, 
Ere yet more than her shadowy form they saw, 
He spoke the foresay and significance, 
The finest intimation of her law ; 
Wisdom so tender, justice so kind and good, 
The warm appeal of limitless faith in man, 
The goal toward which our widening cycle rolls, 
The perfect brotherhood, 
These flushed his spirit ; and with him began 
The universal league of human souls. 
“ And fresh from God he had the godlike power 
Of universal sympathy with life, 
Or high or low: he knew the day and hour, 
Felt every motive actuating strife, 
Lived on both sides of every aspiration, 
And saw how men could differ and be right ; 
How from all points the waves of truth are driven 
To one last destination ; 
How prayer that battles prayer with awful might 
Eternally tempestuous rolls to heaven. 
“ He was the Southern mother leaning forth 
At dead of night to hear the cannon roar, 
Beseeching God to turn the cruel North 
And break it that her son might come once more ; 
He was New England’s maiden, pale and pure, 
Whose gallant lover fell on Shiloh’s plain ; 
He was the mangled body of the dead ; 
He, writhing, did endure 
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Wounds and disfigurement and racking pain, 
Gangrene and amputation, all things dread. 


“He was the North, the South, the East, the West, 
The thrall, the master, all of us in one ; 
There was no section that he held the best ; 
His love shone as impartial as the sun ; 
And so revenge appealed to him in vain. 
He smiled at it, as at some thing forlorn, 
And gently put it from him, rose and stood 
A moment’s space in pain, 
Remembering the prairies and the corn 
And the glad voices of the field and wood.” 

To such sentiments as these, who will not say amen? But the 
significant fact is not that these sentiments should be uttered and 
applauded in Sanders Theatre; it is that Mr. Thompson should 
have uttered them there. For he was, as he told us, a Rebel sol- 
dier who, when his State of Georgia called, put on the gray uni- 
form thirty years ago, and fought for the cause which, but for 
Abraham Lincoln, might have rent this nation in twain. That 
is what gave to his tribute a meaning deeper than any of its 
phrases. As he spoke, it seemed as if there gathered round him 
the ghostly company of those Harvard men whose heroism is com- 
memorated in that Hall, and as if, when he had finished, they 
said to him: “ We are justified. It was no chimera, but a real 
Union for which we died. Our Lincoln is your Lincoln.” 

The Phi Beta Kappa has welcomed poets more distinguished 
and has listened to poems of greater power, but I doubt whether it 
has witnessed an event more poetic, an exercise more symbolical, 


than this. 
* * 


* 


The defeat of our crew by Yale has brought out the usual crop 
of comments, suggestions, and explanations. Before owing, 

the race the newspaper reporters, who write famil- stctics. 
iarly of Tom and Harry and Bob at New London, as- "*"*™ 

sured the public that Harvard had an even chance of winning. 
If defeat had not become a habit with us we might let these ex- 
plainers and critics wear each other out with their unproductive 
chatter. Autopsies of a boat-race or ball-game seldom prove more 
than that the best men won; and under any circumstances, to con- 
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duct an autopsy is not a pleasant task. But our rowing has come 
to such a pass that we must not treat even irresponsible critics 
too superciliously; perhaps the cause of our failure may be 
pointed out from some unexpected quarter, and then we will set 
to work with all diligence to find the remedy. 

The case is indeed strange enough when you state it plainly: 
Harvard, with a third more men than Yale has to choose her crew 
from, has won only one race in eight. The advantage in material 
certainly lies with us. Man for man our oarsmen are as strong 
and resolute as Yale’s. Charles River is as good for practice as 
is the New Haven basin. Our boathouse is nearer to Harvard 
Square than theirs is to their Campus. And yet, whether their 
crew be green or experienced, seven times out of eight it reaches 
the stake-boat at New London ahead of ours, often considerably 
ahead. What, then, is the matter? Do we lack energy? Do 
we lack style? Accident, chance will not account for their per- 
sistent superiority. 

A suggestion comes from a prominent Yale man that the root 
of our trouble is * Harvard individualism.” He asserts that all 
the influences here, whether scholastic or social, tend to develop 
individualism ; that though now and then we may boast of a bril- 
liant athlete, individual brilliance does not suffice in rowing, or in 
baseball, or in football; for victory in these sports depends first 
of all on the harmonious merging of the individual in the team. 

This sounds plausible ; it has at least that veneer of logic which 
makes theories attract the eye of reason. Let us examine it a 
little. If it be true that Harvard’s tendency is towards indi- 
vidualism, we should expect to find that Harvard has been most 
successful in that department of sports in which individualism has 
a right to assert itself; and the fact is that Harvard has for fif- 
teen years excelled in track athletics. Nevertheless, our long 
preéminence in this department has been due to general excellence 
and team work rather than to the prowess of a few champion 
athletes. We have won one Mott Haven cup, and are well on 
towards winning another, because we have taken not only more 
Jjirst prizes, but also more second and third prizes, than any of our 
competitors have taken. So the theory of Harvard individualism 
gives way just at the point where, if it were an adequate expla- 
nation, it would be impregnable. And no one who watched the 
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Nine this year will maintain that individualism was its character- 
istic. Some of the players were better than others, but the best 
of them all showed clearly enough that he was working for the 
success of the whole team and not for private glory. If the Crew 
did not row well together, it is quite as likely that the system was 
at fault as that the several members were so “ individual” that 
they could not work as a unit. On the whole, therefore, we need 
not be too hasty to adopt the theory of “ Harvard individualism,” 
which may prove to be, like “ Harvard indifference,’ — which has 
almost ceased to be talked of, —more happy as a phrase than as 
an explanation. Still, it might be well, as a precautionary meas- 
ure, to require all Harvard athletes next year to take a course in 
the philosophy of altruism. 

Doubtless, the social conditions of undergraduate life vary 
widely at Harvard and Yale. We have no influence here to cor- 
respond to that exerted by the Senior societies there, and most 
Harvard men would prefer an occasional defeat without such an 
influence to perpetual victory with it. But it is not true that 
superiority in athletics could be secured by establishing here 
secret societies similar to the Skull-and-Bones or the Scroll-and- 
Keys. Those of us who remember Harvard’s palmy days in row- 
ing and baseball, during the second half of the seventies, know 
that social considerations —the influence of clique, or club, or 
society — had no part in our success. We had great captains, — 
so much we owed to fortune, —and they discovered and developed 
the requisite material. Many of us believe that the stroke which 
put us three furlongs ahead of Yale with Cook’s stroke in 1879, 
would, if consistently adhered to, give us our share of victories 
in the future. It may be that, instead of sending an aquatic 
envoy to Oxford, the end we seek might be reached by returning 
to the methods which did not disappoint us fifteen years ago. The 
question for those who sacrifice their time in the interests of the 
Crew, — and who thereby deserve the gratitude of all Harvard 
men, —the question for them to answer is: “If the Harvard 
stroke of 1877, ’78, and ’79 could beat the Cook stroke then, why 
can it not beat the Cook stroke in 1894?” 
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THE HARVARD EXHIBIT AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


For practical purposes the topography of the Liberal Arts 
Building unfortunately lacks something of the rectangular sim- 
plicity of a Western metropolis, so that while it is very easy to 
comprehend that the 4,500 square feet of floor space allotted to 
the Harvard University Exhibit is situated almost in the centre of 
the south gallery of the largest building in the world; and while 
from the central avenue on the main floor, or from the inner 
aisle of the gallery, it is not even difficult to catch a glimpse of 
the great crimson banner which bears aloft the familiar legend — 
Harvard, 1636, — it is not so easy to get there. But neither the 
paucity of stairs, nor the labyrinthine obscurity of the way, nor 
the sultry climate of the gallery, deters the educational virtuoso, 
or the undergraduate, or the persistent alumnus who has once 
caught sight of the Harvard banner. And on the whole the vis- 
itor is amply rewarded. 

Doubtless this statement will be challenged by those who are 
constitutionally inclined either to deny altogether the usefulness 
of such an exhibit, or to fear that at best it must degenerate into 
mere advertising. The fear of Philistinism is the beginning of 
wisdom ; yet-the Harvard exhibit has nothing to excite a regret 
in the most sensitive soul. For whatever the objections to adver- 
tising and business methods in education, there is no objection to 
the application of scientific methods. And it is precisely for this 
scientific treatment of educational methods that the Harvard Ex- 
hibit is conspicuous. There is no attempt to draw the crowd with 
a display of historical relics and evidences of comparative anti- 
quity. Spite of the 16386 on the banner which holds the name of 
Harvard before the thousands who throng the Columbia Avenue 
of the main floor, it is to recent achievements, to its fitness to cope 
with present problems, and its foresight in preparing for the 
future, that the University commands the attention of the student 
in search of training, the teacher in search of methods, and the 
expert in search of accurate knowledge of experiments tried and 
results achieved. Harvard University, it must not be forgotten, 
has tried many and costly experiments within the last quarter of 
acentury. It is her chief claim upon the gratitude of American 
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universities and of educators everywhere that she has tried these 
experiments openly, in the full light of criticism, with no attempt 
to tamper with results. Even if these innovations had contrib- 
uted less than they do to-day to the prestige of Harvard, it would 
still be incumbent upon the University to place a record of these 
experiments before the hundreds of institutions which are begin- 
ning to grapple with problems which Harvard has done some- 
thing to solve. The exhibit at Chicago is preéminently such a 
' record. More than anything which has yet been done, this collec- 
tion of statistics, graphic charts, laboratory photographs, speci- 
mens and apparatus used in instruction, gives the educator a 
minute record of changes and their results, step by step and year 
by year. The facilities here offered for tracing the gradual intro- 
duction, growth, and consequences of the elective system are of 
themselves sufficient justification for the enthusiasm and the ex- 
pressions of personal indebtedness which the exhibit has aroused. 
Assuming the reader to be a stranger to the exhibit, who has 
ventured into the comfortable headquarters and evinced an un- 
wary interest in the portraits, busts, charts, and numerous docu- 
ments calculated to excite his curiosity, the method of procedure 
is somewhat as follows. First, he is introduced to a group of 
charts showing the growth of the University as an endowed insti- 
tution for a period of forty or fifty years. Some of these graphic 
charts are remarkably adapted to their purpose, and from a single 
one he may trace in incredibly small compass the yearly increase 
in number of teachers, number of students, number of courses of 
instruction, and in income-yielding funds. Supplementing this 
last item is a chart tracing the income-yielding funds from their 
minute beginnings sixty years ago down to the present time. It 
is a long step from the beginning to eight millions; and a third 
diagram traces the remarkably ragged line of gifts, with its peri- 
ods of extreme depression and elation, ranging from a pittance to, 
in one instance, more than a million a year. Finally, and almost 
most significant, is the chart of expenditures covering the periods 
already considered. Here the novice catches a glimpse of the ab- 
solute and comparative magnitude of the work which the Uni- 
versity has recently been called upon to do, as he sees the line of 
annual expenditures mounting from less than $100,000 late in the 
fifties, to ten times that amount in recent years. 
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All this graphic evidence of growth in resources, teachers, and 
students is but a beginning: and yet even the superficial observer 
has not gone so far without being struck with the deeper connec- 
tion between the University and the life of the community as a 
whole. Every point and every notch in the ragged lines of pro- 
gress corresponds to an up and down in the life of the community 
at large. Times of war and times of peace, times of prosperity 
and times of commercial depression, all are registered in these 
various curves with startling uniformity and precision, — save that 
bequests and other benefactions sometimes obey a higher law. 

To give all this imposing record of development a local habita- 
tion, turn now for an instant to the enormous map which gives 
the varied possessions of the University at Cambridge in strong 
relief. And if your aching feet are eloquent witnesses to the 
vastness of World’s Fair grounds, with the 633 acres of Jackson 
Park and Midway Plaisance, let your imagination sport with the 
colored diagram which shows that the area of Harvard University 
property devoted to educational purposes is fifty-seven acres more. 
If in the mazes of this vast building devoted to Manufactures and 
Liberal Arts you wandered endlessly in search of the great ban- 
ner bearing the name of Harvard, let your footsore imagination 
turn for an instant to this other chart, which shows how closely 
the floor areas of the University buildings approximate the more 
than thirty acres of these interminable floors. Dispose now upon 
these academic acres the buildings with which the Harvard 
Camera Club has surrounded us on every side, — college build- 
ings, schools of medicine, science, divinity, law, and the rest; vary 
the monotony of these endless floor areas with photographs of 
museums, laboratories, lecture-rooms, peopled with students and 
teachers at their work,—and the outline of your picture is 
drawn in—burned in, perhaps—so that the wayfaring man, 
though a complete stranger to Harvard University, could not if 
he would forget the growth of the endowment, the close connec- 
tion between the prosperity of the College and the prosperity 
of the world outside, or the inexpressible weariness with which, 
if the University should be converted into a World’s Fair, he 
would wander through endless grounds and buildings devoted to 
sciences and arts. 

Nor is this all. Without forgetting the earlier debt of grati- 
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tude which Harvard owes the State, we were tracing the growth 
of the University as an endowed institution ; so partly by way of 
explanation to those who are more familiar with State universities, 
and partly by way of gratitude to donors past and suggestion to 
those to come, several typical examples of the methods of endow- 
ment have been given a conspicuous place upon the wall. <A 
large framed placard explains the general purposes for which en- 
dowments have been made, and near it stands the bust of Presi- 
dent Walker, surmounting a small case of well-worn books with 
an accompanying inscription showing that a gift of only $15,000 
has already equipped the library with nearly eight thousand vol- 
umes of rather expensive treatises relating to “the intellectual 
and moral sciences.” The worn bindings are eloquent of the 
service done to students and of their appreciation of the gift ; 
while the prophecy that by 1975 this fund will probably have 
purchased a library of 45,000 such volumes is calculated to rouse 
to emulation the most inert benevolence. 

Next is an imposing photograph of Hastings Hall, together 
with architectural plans representing the Dormitory as a method 
of Endowment. Here the scientific educator or the prospective 
donor may see $243,000 so disposed as to combine in the highest 
degree the useful and the monumental —a stately building, the 
destined home of generations upon generations of students, net- 
ting to the University an unrestricted income of about $14,000 
a year. More marvelous, however, than either of these is the 
example of an Endowed Professorship. The inscription says that 
in 1815 one Abiel Smith left $20,000 “for the maintenance and 
support of a teacher or professor of the French and Spanish 
languages.” Above, in the centre, is a bust of Ticknor; to the 
right and the left busts of Longfellow and Lowell. Below upon 
a table are their publications, protected by a glass case. There 
is an early portrait of Longfellow upon the wall ; a picture of his 
home, another of Elmwood, and among the books is displayed 
the original manuscript of ‘ Excelsior.” Literature could ill 
afford to spare this case of books; and few visitors, from home 
or abroad, are strangers here ; though something very like venera- 
tion makes them forget to ask who is more indebted — the men 
to the donor, or the donor to the men. 

Once tangled in this net of explanations there is no escape. 
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Be the victim stranger, student, or alumnus, he must next con- 
front the chart and publications which describe the unrivaled 
library facilities — general, special, and departmental libraries to 
the number of 31, with an aggregate of 415,000 bound volumes, 
with unbound maps and pamphlets, 300,000 more. Scarcely 
less important from the student’s point of view is the diagram 
which shows the astonishing growth of expenditures for scholar- 
ships, fellowships, and other aid for students. Thirty years ago 
annual expenditures for these purposes scarcely exceeded $4,000 ; 
to-day “the University distributes over $85,000 a year in scholar- 
ships, beneficiary funds, and prizes.”! No better indication is 
needed of the democracy and foresight with which the University 
has held its resources in trust for the community as a whole, in a 
country where merit is more common than money, and rich men’s 
sons are after all comparatively rare. 

All this, and much more, for the University as a whole. Sup- 
pose, however, the visitor is more especially interested in Harvard 
College. What has the exhibit to show him? First of all there 
are the scores of admirable photographs which the Camera Club 
has taken of College buildings, grounds, museums, laboratories, 
libraries, and lecture-rooms ; secondly, there is a splendid collec- 
tion of statistical tables and diagrams showing the growth and 
scope of College departments year by year for the last quarter 
of acentury. Scarcely a question of interest to the student, the 
reminiscent alumnus, or the scientific investigator which those 
magic charts will not quickly answer. Is it classical philology, 
English, French, German, mathematics, philosophy, history, eco- 
nomics, geology? The yearly increase in teachers, students, 
courses, hours of instruction, and the changes in volume of elec- 
tive and prescribed work are all to be seen at a glance. Would 
you know still more of the resources in geology and romance 
philology, or history and political science? It is not even neces- 
sary to open the elective and descriptive pamphlets which supple- 
ment the charts. Cunningly devised diagrams display the courses 
of each department upon a group of colored shields. Introduc- 
tory courses are ranged at the bottom of the diagram ; the semi- 
naries and research work at the top; and the relation and 
sequence of these and of the intermediate courses is clearly indi- 
cated by connecting lines. 


1 Pamphlet “ Harvard University,” p. 7. 
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The resources, equipment, and methods of instruction in other 
departments of the College are exhibited in almost endless variety. 
Are you a chemist? Here is a photograph of the Laboratory ; 
and here upon this case, which looks like a miniature apothecary 
shop, is the imposing record of years of persistent research : ** 203 
new compounds, also 50 old substances, specially investigated in 
the Chemical Laboratory, 262 papers published, 770 compounds 
discovered.” There are hours of work in an appreciative inspec- 
tion of the polysyllabic substances which these endless rows of 
little bottles contain. Besides, there is the list of courses in 
chemistry; and the little treatise prepared by Professor Cooke 
for the assistance of teachers in preparatory schools. Are you a 
psychologist attracted by the fame of the splendid equipment for 
experimental research? Here is a complete set of photographs 
showing the laboratories, instruments, facilities for instruction, 
and even the classes at their work. Moreover, there is an elabo- 
rate illustrated pamphlet reproducing these photographs and con- 
taining invaluable information and assistance for students. 

Obviously there are departments in which equipment and 
methods of instruction do not lend themselves so readily to pic- 
turesque display. Nevertheless the Classical Department, in 
addition to the list of courses and the statistical chart already 
mentioned, exhibits interesting photographs of its lecture-rooms, 
class-room library, and the other special facilities for teaching 
and research. The space allotted to Fine Arts, on the contrary, 
affords the visitor a welcome diversion. Here he may rest before 
the photographs, drawings, and reproductions which suggest the 
opportunities and resources of the Museum, perusing the list of 
courses at his leisure, and refreshing his aesthetic sense with the 
work of Professor Moore. 

One might naturally expect from the department of Physics 
an instructive exhibit of apparatus. No one, however, who fails 
to appreciate the peculiar educational opportunity afforded by 
the World’s Fair could anticipate the encomiums and expressions 
of gratitude which these five tables of apparatus have actually 
aroused on the part of the limited constituency for whom they 
are devised. Far from being a display of rare and costly instru- 
ments, the chief claim of the Physics exhibit upon the gratitude 
of students and of teachers is that it presents-a eomplete set of 
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apparatus and complete list of experiments for two elementary 
courses in physics, with the avowed purpose of showing how the 
best experimental work may be done at the least possible cost. 
Everything is done to stimulate an interest in this method of 
teaching, and to remove the excuse or obstacle of too great ex- 
pense. Accompanying the instruments are estimates of the cost 
of special apparatus, of complete sets, and of sufficient equipment 
for class work. The general resources and equipment of the 
Physics Department are not forgotten. There are the customary 
charts, the courses of instruction, excellent photographs of the 
Jefferson Physical Laboratory, the work-rooms and other facili- 
ties for teaching, together with photographic records of research 
in electricity and magnetism which prove of greatest interest: 
but the chief service of the exhibit is to teachers who are strug- 
gling with the apathy or inadequate endowment of preparatory 
schools and colleges which are training the younger generation of 
students in physical science. And the service is enhanced by a 
very welcome pamphlet giving lists of experiments, and further 
assistance to teachers in preparatory schools. 

Scarcely less helpful to teachers and stimulating to students is 
the exhibit made by the Department of Zodlogy. The plant of 
the University Museum and the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy 
is set forth in detail by elaborate architectural plans for each 
floor, supplemented by numerous interior photographs showing 
the contents of the various rooms. Following these are diagrams 
used in teaching, so arranged as to show the relative merits of 
different methods and materials. The character of the work 
done is further illustrated by a large number of students’ draw- 
ings. In addition to these are colored plates, and a glass case 
containing note-books, laboratory apparatus, and materials spe- 
cially adapted to zodlogical work. So that with the addition of 2 
list of courses it is possible to form some notion, not only of th: 
Museum resources in zodlogy, but of the volume of instruction 
and actual methods employed. 

The two large cases offered by the Mineralogical Section further 
illustrate this persistence in avoiding pretentious or heterogeneous 
display which is characteristic of the exhibit as a whole, and this 
persistent effort to subordinate other things to a display of those 
methods and resources which offer peculiar facilities for stzdy, 
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teaching, and special research. In one of these cases is a large 
number of carefully prepared specimens, labeled and arranged to 
illustrate the investigations made in regard to the crystalline 
structure of meteoric iron. In the second case is a beautiful col- 
lection of specimens illustrating the formation and artificial color- 
ing of agates. 

In the Botanical Department the case of glass models of 
flowers — with which the reader is already familiar — claims the 
place of honor. Many visitors make the arduous ascent to the 
south gallery to gratify their curiosity in regard to these famous 
flowers alone; and even those whose scientific temper should be 
proof against any undue seduction of curiosity or aestheticism, often 
find it difficult to divert their attention to the resources of the 
Botanical Museum as illustrated by the remarkably interesting 
but more prosaic cases of specimens in economic botany, or even 
in the colored plates of Dr. Farlow’s forthcoming work on North 
American Fungi. No one, however, can fail to be interested in 
a remarkable collection of publications placed in the University 
headquarters as a memorial to the late Asa Gray and the late 
Sereno Watson. 

All things considered, the Department of Geology — including 
Palaeontology, Meteorology, Petrography, and Physical Geogra- 
phy — presents one of the most carefully elaborated, systematic, 
and instructive sections of the College exhibit. Like the depart- 
ments already mentioned, this is equipped with excellent photo- 
graphs of museum, class-room and laboratory facilities. From 
the nature and variety of the specimens, charts, diagrams, photo- 
graphs, and models used in teaching, the space covered is consid- 
erable; but it is not in the extent and variety of the exhibit that 
its chief merit is to be found. Here the student or the teacher 
finds methods, tools, students’ note-books, specimens, models, 
charts, and drawings so arranged that he may almost reconstruct 
the courses and go over the work in detail. The Economic Geol- 
ogy, Elementary Practical Geology, Laboratory and Field Re- 
search, Advanced Geology, Summer Courses, Historical Geology, 
the representative collection in Palaeontology, are all characterized 
by the same generous exhibition of methods and the same skilful 
presentation of resources. 

The Meteorological exhibit includes a set of cloud photographs 
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and maps used in teaching, together with laboratory charts, maps, 
and observations in temperature and pressure. Petrography 
shows micro-photographic apparatus and extremely interesting 
specimens, while Physical Geography as a university study is to 
many people so much of a novelty that the array of relief maps 
illustrating geographical development, and the maps and charts 
used in teaching, have attracted considerable attention and done 
something to dignify the study in the minds of teachers. All this 
group of exhibits is, moreover, admirably supplemented by an ex- 
tensive pamphlet describing the equipment of the Department of 
Geology, and by a special pamphlet which Professor Davis has 
devoted to Physical Geography. 

So much, then, for the College departments. There remains, 
however, a general exhibit relating to the College as a whole 
which has, if possible, a more profound educational significance 
than any we have yet considered. I refer to the remarkable 
series of colored diagrams and statistical tables showing the intro- 
duction, growth, and to some extent the consequences, of the elec- 
tive system. Taken in connection with the statistics of College 
departments already mentioned, and the general charts showing 
the increase in teachers, students, courses, and expenditures, it is 
difficult to overestimate the value of these contributions to accu- 
rate scientific study of educational problems in this country. 

In the significant collection of portraits, busts, and publications 
which cover the walls of the University headquarters there are 
three exhibits of special interest to Harvard College. The first 
is a series of three charts drawn from the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue, showing the transmission of education in families. Be- 
neath the portrait of Sir Richard Saltonstall is the record of eight 
generations of Harvard graduates in the male line; a picture of 
“The Reverend Mr. John Lowell” presides over a like enviable 
record of six generations; while the chart devoted to the Ware 
and allied families shows the same heritage of academic loyalty. 

Close at hand is a large case of historical publications, with 
numerous portraits on either side. And here again there is some- 
thing of the same suggestion of venerable traditions in the long 
list of these famous graduates of the College who in their day 
have been contributors to American historical literature. Living 
writers, biographers, genealogists, and the like are excluded, and 
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yet the line extends from the two Mathers to the familiar names 
of Sparks, Prescott, Motley, Bancroft, and Palfrey. 

Farther to the left is a still more familiar group of portraits ; 
and on looking closely one is surprised to see for the first time 
pictures of living men, grouped around the revered faces of 
Andrew Preston Peabody and Phillips Brooks. These are 
preachers to the University who have served under the present 
régime of religious worship and instruction. A more distin- 
guished and representative assemblage of American divines could 
scarcely be brought together ; and their presence and codperation 
in the religious life of the University is a tribute to the reverent 
catholic spirit of the place. 

It would obviously be impossible within the allotted space to 
continue this detailed enumeration of exhibits for other depart- 
ments of the University. With few exceptions they conform to 
the general plan with which we are now familiar — photographs 
and plans of buildings, laboratories, and the like; graphie charts 
and statistical tables giving exhaustive information as to re- 
sources, growth, equipment, teachers, courses, students, and ex- 
penses; coupled with such characteristic exhibits of specimens 
and apparatus as may best serve to illustrate methods or indicate 
results. Thus, in addition to the usual evidences of growth in 
numbers and equipment, the Lawrence Scientific School sends us 
a specimen masterpiece, designed and executed by students, a 
large triphase motor, and, as an indication of the work of the 
physiological department of the School, an extremely interesting 
case of original apparatus there in use. In like manner the Den- 
tal School adds to the enumeration of its equipment an endless 
series of instructive specimens. The School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine is content to add to its statistics, photographs showing hos- 
pital facilities and methods of operation, supplemented with 
descriptive pamphlets for general distribution. The Arnold 
Arboretum and the Bussey Institution, on the other hand, are 
content with a still more modest display. 

From the nature of the case the Graduate School requires no 
elaborate exhibit of its own. It claims the best of other exhibits 
and is content with a descriptive circular and a graphic statistical 
summary of growth and present prosperity. The same modest 
outfit of charts and a descriptive circular suffices to show the rapid 
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growth and exceptional facilities of that ncteworthy extension of 
University teaching, the Summer Schools. 

Of the Medical School it is fortunately unnecessary for a lay- 
man to speak, after the detailed account of this important ex- 
hibit which has already appeared in these pages. In plan of 
organization it follows the lines already indicated; though it is 
the largest, most varied, and most impressive of all the Harvard 
exhibits. 

The Law School is of a different order and more compact. It 
completely fills one end of the large room used as University 
headquarters ; and in many respects it is a typical and successful 
exhibit. On the right hand and the left are ranged the exterior 
and interior photographs of the Law School building, showing 
library, reading-room, and class-room facilities. Adjoining these 
are graphic charts which answer all reasonable questions as to 
equipment, growth, finances, number of students, graduates, and 
the like. In the centre is an ample bookcase crowded with pub- 
lications in uniform crimson binding,— the legal works of in- 
structors. Above and on either side are the still more impressive 
portraits of distinguished teachers, — Story, Dane, Parker, Par- 
sons, Greenleaf, Washburn. The effectiveness of the exhibit is 
still further increased by the generous distribution of a large 
illustrated pamphlet containing an historical sketch of the School 
and a statement of its present condition. 

At the opposite end of this room is the Divinity School exhibit. 
Here, in addition to the usual statistics, are a dozen portraits of 
distinguished graduates, grouped about photographs of Divinity 
Hall and the Divinity School Library, — Sparks, Channing, 
Clarke, Hedge, Samuel Longfellow, President Hill, and other 
familiar names. The School has also prepared an attractive 
pamphlet for general distribution. 

Most of the museums have already been mentioned ; and together 
they form an imposing exhibit of resources. Still to be enumer- 
ated are photographs of the Semitic Museum, and a noteworthy 
case of specimens from the Peabody Museum of American 
Archaeology and Ethnology, showing an exact model of an Indian 
burial mound in Maine, with miniature reproductions of excava- 
tions made and implements discovered —all supplemented by a 
carefully labeled display of the implements themselves. 
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Two exhibits still remain —the Astronomical Observatory of 
Harvard College, and the University facilities for Exercise, Phy- 
sical Training, and Athletic Sports. With singular complacency 
and versatility the exhibit of the Astronomical Observatory lends 
itself alike to the purposes of decorative art, to the curiosity of 
the layman, and to the advancement of science. The exhibit is a 
large one. Long walls crowded with a bewildering array of ter- 
restrial and celestial photographs and illustrations from published 
annals are interspersed with portraits of benefactors, — William 
Cranch Bond, Uriah Atherton Boyden, Henry Draper, and Robert 
Treat Paine. A large placard acknowledges the debt of the 
Observatory to successive benefactors, and enumerates the six 
permanent stations, the sixteen temporary stations, the principal 
astronomical instruments, the half century of published annals, 
the unpublished investigations, in which these benefactions have 
borne fruit. Hundreds of square feet of photographs show the 
rare equipment of the stations and the unique facilities for obser- 
vation afforded by the high altitude and southern position of the 
Arequipa observatory in Peru; while hundreds of square feet of 
other photographs show the marvelous results of the facilities 
described. 

Probably there is no more crucial test of the serious purpose 
and scientific method of the University exhibit than that part of 
it which concerns the facilities for exercise, physical training, and 
athletic sports. It is true that young ladies who are making a 
tour of the University exhibits, indulging in the mild dissipation 
of identifying friends in the photographs of boat crews, ball teams, 
and tennis players, of which the ordinary gymnasium exhibit is 
composed, do not find the same facilities here. Not that the 
athlete is neglected. On the contrary, it would be impossible to 
find a more striking collection of splendidly developed men than 
is presented by the score of enlarged photographs and the numer- 
ous smaller photographs which form a conspicuous part of this 
unique exhibit. These, however, are but part of a systematic 
presentation of methods and facilities, calculated to answer the 
question how far a well-equipped university may succeed in apply- 
ing to the physical training and exercise of the youth committed 
to its care, the same scientific methods with which other educa- 
tional problems are approached. Here, consequently, are archi- 
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tectural plans, specimens of improved apparatus, illustrated books 
of physical exercises, charts recording measurements and indicat- 
ing defects, the photographs just referred to of students exempli- 
fying types of development obtained, pictures of athletic fields 
and other facilities for exercise and sport, — everything, in short, 
that should excite in students an enthusiasm for a sound body, 
or contribute to the dissemination of wiser methods. Here, too, 
very properly, is installed the physiological apparatus already 
mentioned, belonging to the Lawrence Scientific School. If any 
doubts existed as to the intelligent interest of the general public 
in this application of scientific methods to the physical training of 
youth, they should certainly be dispelled by the persistent interest 
which men and women of all ages and conditions manifest in the 
typical statues of the American student, male and female, which 
have been constructed from Dr. Sargent’s average measurements. 
The photographs of these statues and the charts from which they 
are constructed are one of the most attractive features of the phy- 
sical training exhibit. To see the statues themselves visitors must, 
unfortunately, journey to the Anthropological Building. 

The general efficiency of the University exhibit as a whole is 
largely aided by the generosity with which printed information 
is distributed to those who desire it. The desire, it should be 
added, is strong, constant, and discriminating, the two pamphlets 
describing Harvard University and giving an account of students’ 
expenses being in greatest demand. Students in search of in- 
formation about the College, the Graduate School, or the Profes- 
sional Schools; specialists, teachers, and heads of educational in- 
stitutions, form the most interesting part of the daily contingent 
of serious visitors, who ask questions, study exhibits, and depart 
laden with pamphlets. Educators from foreign countries are 
often conspicuous among the visitors addicted to documentary 
evidence. In addition there is the steady throng drifting through 
the aisles, seeing everything and nothing, “doing the Fair.” But 
even he who runs may see something; for judged even by super- 
ficial area the University exhibit is impressive. 

As a means of showing the claim of Harvard University upon 
public confidence in the future no less than its obligations to 
public generosity in the past, the University exhibit is amply 
justified. But the University has a higher mission than self-jus- 
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tification. In age and station it stands among the first of our 
institutions; and it cannot if it would escape the responsibility 
of leadership. To it much has been given and of it much shall 
be required in moulding our educational traditions. And it is 
because the University saw the opportunity and responded gener- 
ously, that it has earned the gratitude of educators everywhere. 
Edward Cummings, ’83. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY Exursit, WorLp’s Farr, CurcaGo, ILL. 
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Tue free spirit which in 1886 made attendance at College 
prayers a voluntary act, produced such good results that the Col- 
lege preachers, one of whom was Phillips Brooks, in 1890 joined 
in recommending the erection of a building in the College Yard, 
which “should contain a general reading-room for students, rooms 
for the various religious societies, and large and small rooms for 
meetings and for the use of the preachers. It should be gener- 
ously used for all the various public interests of University life, 
and should unite and strengthen many undertakings which now 
rather tend to divide the forces which make for good among the 
students.” 

This suggestion met with favor; and, when Phillips Brooks 
died, on January 23, 1893, the idea sprang at once into active 
life. On that memorable 26th day of January, when his funeral 
procession, on the way to Mount Auburn, passed through the 
College Yard, — to borrow the words of President Eliot, — “ be- 
tween crowded ranks of students, standing with awed faces and 
uncovered heads, to testify to the senseless body the reverence 
and affection they felt for the spirit which had ceased to animate 
it,” the Harvard Crimson published a letter from a young grad- 
uate which recalled the high ideals which Phillips Brooks had 
always set before the College and urged that this building should 
now be erected, not only as a noble memorial of the man himself, 
but also as the means of perpetuating his rare spirit and of 
continuing at Harvard that work which was so near his heart. 
The suggestion was immediately taken up by the Class of 1855, 
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in which Phillips Brooks had graduated. His relation to his 
classmates had always been very close to him who had neither 
wife nor child, his old schoolmates were peculiarly dear, and his 
enjoyment of their companionship seemed to grow with years. 
More than one third of the surviving members of his Class gath- 
ered in the nave of Trinity, at his funeral services, and ey 
shared profoundly in the feeling which made that occasion with- 
out parallel in this vicinity. Desiring to communicate its inspira- 
tion to the many distant College friends to whom his face was 
still a living memory, they mailed, on January 27, to every living 
graduate of the College whose address was obtainable, a copy of 
the memorial mie of the Boston Transcript, and inclosed 
with it a circular letter explaining this project, and outlining a 
rough scheme for its accomplishment. At the request of the 
Class, Dr. Andrew P. Peabody, Professor George H. Palmer, 
and Robert T. Paine, who all entered into the design with enthu- 
siasm, united with other friends in perfecting a plan which, on 
March 6, 1893, had been finally brought into such shape that it 
was approved and adopted just before Dr. Peabody’s death, by 
vote of the President and Fellows. 

Time disclosed how constantly Brooks’s own desire for such a 
building had strengthened and grown. He wrote of it to friends 
in the last month of his life. Twice, upon the Monday before he 
died, he urged it in conversation upon different persons. “ He 
was exceedingly anxious it should be carried out,” writes Mr. 
Allen, “and he said, it would be of great service to the higher 
life of the University. He was manifestly bearing it in his mind, 
in those last days, as an end which was dear to him, and for which 
he earnestly longed.” In June, 1892, he had written to a friend 
that he would, in the next autumn and winter, help to secure 
what is desired, and then added, with unconscious prediction, 
“Just what form the movement will take, and what anybody can 
do to help it, I suppose will hardly be known before the fall. 
Pray count on me for whatever I possibly can do.” Again, in 
January, 1893, he wrote, “I shall hold myself ready to serve it in 
any best way that may be in my power.” 

His death quickly determined that way. The one con- 
tained in his classmates’ circular letter of January 27 has finally 
developed into the scheme for erecting in the College Yard, 
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Puiituies Brooks Houser, which is to be all, and more than 
all, that Brooks himself had definitely conceived. The idea has 
grown, and its scope has enlarged on lines and in directions 
which we may well believe would have met his hearty approval. 
Phillips Brooks House is intended to be a great college home for 
all those social influences and modes of action which Brooks so 
enthusiastically taught and made a living force in his own experi- 
ence. It will furnish the means for reviving that free intercourse 
between professors and students, individually and in masses, 
which the size of classes in recent years has made physically im- 
possible. It will be the place where the University will exercise 
its hospitality to guests, in those graceful ways which have long 
been wished at Harvard and which are traditional in European 
universities. It is to be, in the finest form, a great undergrad- 
uate club-house where all students and all instructors can meet on 
equal terms, as gentlemen and friends working together in intel- 
lectual pursuits. It will provide opportunities for large and small 
meetings of classes and societies, and for lectures and addresses. 
It will become, so to speak, the very hearth-stone of Alma Mater, 
where she sits and receives her children, and welcomes her friends. 
It will, in the language of the declaration of trust on which it 
now rests, always be used “impartially and without favor, for all 
the forms of spiritual activity, benevolent action, and religious 
aspiration in which the best life of the University may, without 
distinction of sect or denomination, from time to time find ex- 
pression.” 

When Phillips Brooks graduated, the college class was still the 
college unit. Its members met daily, and often. They all came 
to know each other well. Through mere force of contiguity and 
constant companionship in work and play during four years, a 
friendliness and union sprang up which made their class feeling 
afterwards a real and positive bond of pleasure. The elective 
system, however, which mingles all classes indiscriminately in the 
recitation-room, and the increasing size of classes in later years, 
have totally changed the conditions of class companionship and 
made quite impossible any general acquaintance with one’s class- 
mates ; and classmates now have, as classmates merely, little in 
common, excepting the date of degree. But it was not so with 
Phillips Brooks, for whom this class association possessed peculiar 
VOL. II. — NO. 5. 5 
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attractions. His own enjoyment was heartily reciprocated, and 
the Class of 1855 is now a most delightful club of old friends, 
whose members travel long distances to meet together. Indeed, 
they have united so heartily in this undertaking, that the Phillips 
Brooks House will stand in some measure as a monument also of 
that early spirit of college life which, under changed modern con- 
ditions, is fast passing into a tradition. Will it not be, however, 
a fine thing to preserve that tradition, as an incident, which shows 
one of the ways in which our Alma Mater used to train to fine 
issues the hearts of her children? 

No one saw more clearly the need of this building from the 
outset than the beloved and venerable Dr. Andrew P. Peabody. 
His interest continued to the close of his life, and, probably, his 
very last signature was written in its service. The declaration of 
trust, which was accepted by the Corporation four days before he 
died, bore his name as the senior member of the Committee. 
When the time arrives for adopting architectural plans and a 
final design for the building, it is beyond question that his name 
and memory will be so associated with it and so commemorated 
in its arrangements, that the name of Peabody Hall, like that 
of Sanders Theatre, will become a household word upon the lips 
of future generations, as the place for the choicest assemblings of 
University men. 

The undertaking is so considerable that it was not deemed 
wise to open any subscription for Phillips Brooks House until the 
legal scheme for its connection with the College had been per- 
fected and accurately defined and made entirely satisfactory to 
the President and Fellows. When this had been accomplished, 
and the larger Associate Committee had been formed, the circular 
letter of April 15, 1893, addressed ‘to all graduates and friends 
of Phillips Brooks, who wish to perpetuate his influence at Har- 
vard,” was widely circulated. It seemed courteous to wait until 
the subscription for his statue in Copley Square was completed. 
The increasing troubles in the money centres of this country, 
however, made it manifest that this subscription ought not at this 
time to be pressed upon persons who, under usual conditions of 
business and professional life, would doubtless be large givers. 
The financial stringency of the past four months has pressed most 
severely upon the rich and those whose functions compel them to 
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use money in steady streams in order to carry on what the law 
terms “going concerns.” Whatever subscriptions have been 
made for Phillips Brooks House, up to the present time, have 
been an absolutely voluntary expression of sympathy and good-will 
under circumstances which rendered such expression extraordi- 
narily difficult and very significant. The hour has not yet come 
when application can properly be made to persons whose first 
duty, in this season of drought, is still to keep the current of 
money flowing in its usual channels throughout the community. 
The result is that every gift which has been offered is the out- 
come, preéminently, of that free spirit in which Brooks himself 
delighted, and, notwithstanding the times, such general and wide- 
spread interest is taken in this undertaking that already about 
$79,000 have been subscribed toward Phillips Brooks House. 
The unique character of the subscription list has excited much 
comment, even in the press. It contains the names not only of 
graduates who knew Phillips Brooks when he was young, and of 
graduates whose young lives he touched during his term in Col- 
lege Chapel, but the names of women and children and strangers 
and foreigners who never saw him. Contributions have been re- 
ceived already from twenty-nine different States, and, as the news 
reached distant points in South America and Asia, it brought a 
response which proves how welcome is the idea of thus commemo- 
‘ating his name and continuing his work at Harvard. 

Such subscriptions, made in the severest financial storm which 
has occurred in this generation, give ground for the belief that 
the future usefulness of Phillips Brooks House at Harvard will 
equal the highest anticipation of its friends. Its very stones will 
speak. 

The undertaking has already acquired more than a national 
character. England was to him almost a second home and is full 
of his friends. The active interest expressed in private letters led 
to arrangements, upon the suggestion of English friends, for co- 
operation in England, and the constitution of a small English 
committee to receive and forward whatever voluntary gifts should 
seek transmission. This started at once a considerable move- 
ment, perhaps the first of its kind, to take part incommemorat- 
ing by a monument in America an American whom the English 
loved. A meeting was called in the Jerusalem Chamber, in 
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Westminster. That historic room, however, was not large enough, 
and the meeting was held at College Hall, in the Dean’s yard, 
Westminster, on June 16. Mr. Louis Dyer, of Balliol College, 
was made secretary, and Mr. George A. Macmillan its treasurer. 
Professor Cheyne, Archdeacon Farrar, Mr. James Bryce, and 
other friends spoke with great acceptance, and a large English 
committee was formed to carry into effect Mr. Bryce’s resolution, 
“ That this meeting, recognizing, in the movement for establish- 
ing Phillips Brooks House at Harvard University, a result of 
the widespread influence, large sympathy, and active efforts of the 
late Bishop of Massachusetts, desires to send an English contri- 
bution in furtherance of that object.” It was distinctly under- 
stood and stated at the meeting that the American committee 
merely afforded an opportunity to express that friendship which 
was seeking expression in England, and that the expression of 
feeling was much wore grateful to his American friends than any 
gift of money. But Archdeacon Farrar replied: “ We are too 
much indebted to the Bishop and we love his memory too deeply 
not to perpetuate it, and we shall send a subscription of £200 to 
the Harvard Memorial.” 

But Phillips Brooks House is no mere personal monument. It 
will stand for little unless it is the means of carrying on the work 
for which he lived, and for preserving that spirit which filled his 
life. The little College has been transformed into the great Uni- 
versity. Centrifugal forces have begun to operate there among 
the individual atoms, just as the old neighborly spirit of village 
life ceases to exist in the great city. Athletics have become al- 
most the only common topic possible in general college talk, and 
students who receive the same degree do not necessarily possess 
similar grounds of intellectual acquirement and taste. If Har- 
vard is to preserve among its students that spirit of common loy- 
alty and companionship which should draw University men to- 
gether, it must provide a central place of intercourse and restore 
and develop centripetal attractions. No house in Cambridge can 
contain a college class of the present day. Yet never were the 
personal relations of officers and students more healthy, and never 
was there more possibility of good in free social intercourse among 
students and officers than exists to-day. The large social univer- 
sity life is stunted and cramped at present, simply for the physi- 
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‘al absence of a place where it can expand. Phillips Brooks 
House is intended to furnish a home for all the best influences 
which make university life fruitful in real character. Its fune- 
tion will be to cherish those true humanities which bring soul into 
all intellectualities, and enrich that life which the University 
makes intellectual. Shall this good work be allowed to drag 
slowly and painfully along? An endowment is absolutely neces- 
sary to place this institution upon the generous basis it deserves. 
The work of raising funds for it must be resumed as soon as the 
times justify such action. While many must give largely out of 
their abundance, every one can give something ; and he who gives 
anything bestows far more than his actual gift. The multitude 
of those who have given something is most suggestive. A young 
graduate sends two dollars from a thousand miles’ distance, and 
writes as follows: “* The small amount herewith is sent in response 
to the circular. But for the words, ‘If you are able to contribute 
no more than a dollar, the thought that you sent it will make the 
building mean just so much more,’ I should have felt because of 
pride, compelled to stand aside and see this memorial completed 
with no part in it other than the consciousness of an intense 
though silent appreciation of the work. It is a great pleasure 
to be allowed to assist in a tribute like this to the University’s 
greatest work, — men like Phillips Brooks and Dr. Peabody.” 
When President Walker preached the class-sermon in 1855 his 
topic was “ the young man’s dream of life.” After speaking of the 
visions which were taking form in the minds of his hearers, he 
paused, and then, leaning forward and looking down into the atten- 
tive faces, he said, in his impressive way: “I would speak with 
all reverence of that dream, for I believe there is often more reli- 
gion in the young man’s dream of life than there is in the old man’s 
philosophy of life.’ Brooks never forgot those words. It may 
well be that they were not without influence in stimulating his 
own decided preference to work upon young lives while their pos- 
sibilities were still undetermined. The desire was very marked 
in his daily life. He saw that youth is the time of hero-worship, 
when ideals are formed and the theory of living is shaping the 
future. We all know how personal relations with some one or 
more of our old teachers and friends lies at the very heart of 
each graduate’s affection for his college days. It is this subtle 
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atmosphere, the delicate aroma, the silent and perhaps almost un- 
perceived force of such relations at that period, which makes the 
memories of those years so potent in later years. The college 
contributes little directly to this influence. It fulfils its part in 
making truth free to all. But what most parents want their boys 
to acquire in college life is goodness and manliness and character, 
which are so much more than mere knowledge. The very fact of 
Brooks’s marvelous hold upon these young men shows that this is 
what they really value most of all. Brooks’s power in and over 
their lives lay in his drawing out of their own souls and into their 
own consciousness a positive longing to be good. He waked in 
each heart the best which was in it, and, like Dr. Arnold at 
Rugby, he was an inspiration to their souls. 

This was the secret source of that outburst of affection when he 
died, which made them insist that no hands but theirs should bear 
his body into the church or lay it in the grave. “I could not 
but regret,” says President Eliot, ‘that they never paid to the 
living man such honor as they paid to the dead. But Phillips 
Brooks, like all true saints and heroes, seemed unconscious of his 
influence and powers, and did not realize in the least the univer- 
sal respect and affection with which he was regarded. This un- 
consciousness of merit, this absence of self-deference, heightens his 
worth, and makes it all the more important to commemorate his 
character and services at the College he so much loved.” 

Phillips Brooks House is designed to be the means of this com- 
memoration, and no effort will be spared to fill its entire functions 
with the spirit of his life in all its rich and varied forms of mani- 
festation. Every influence in the College world, making for good- 
ness, and for hospitality, and for generous social intercourse, and 
for righteousness in life, will find there a home. Its outlay must, 
of necessity, be planned very differently from the ordinary ex- 
penditure of the College. It must not be allowed to compete 
with other College objects for a share of their insufficient means. 
It must have its own endowment, for it will deal with matters 
of living, not of intellectuality. If it be made truly a memorial 
of Phillips Brooks, all its arrangements will be planned to help, 
in numberless and varied ways, the students at Harvard to grow 
into men like himself. 


Edwin H. Abbot, ’55. 
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MEETINGS. 


ASSOCIATION OF THE ALUMNI OF HARVARD COLLEGE. 


The Annual Meeting of the Association will be held in Harvard Hall, 
on Commencement Day, Wednesday, June 28, at 1 o’clock p.m. Tick- 
ets for the dinner will be for sale only in Massachusetts Hall, between 
the hours of 10 and 2. Graduates of 1832 and all previous years are 
entitled to tickets without payment, and will be supplied with them at 
Massachusetts Hall. 

Henry Parkman, Secretary. 

CAMBRIDGE, June 28th, 1893. 

Pursuant to the above notice, the annual meeting of the Association of 
the Alumni of Harvard College was held this day at one o'clock Pp. M., 
in Harvard Hall. President Horace Davis, ’49, was in the chair. The 
records of the last meeting were read and approved. 

On motion of H. F. Jenks, 63, it was Voted to suspend the article of 
the Constitution requiring that the officers of the Association should be 
elected by ballot, and further, that a committee of three be appointed by 
the Chair to nominate officers for the ensuing year. The Chair appointed 
H. F. Jenks, ’63, Joseph H. Choate, ’52, and G. U. Crocker, ’84. 

While the committee was out the report was read from A. B. Silsbee, 
75, Treasurer of the Class Subscription Fund, showing receipts from 
classes during the year of $496.95, and a balance on hand of $4,703.92. 
The report was accepted and ordered to be placed on file. S. L. Thorn- 
dike, 52, Treasurer of the Association, called attention to the fact that 
no committee had been appointed, in accordance with the vote of last 
year, to raise funds for the Association, and on his motion it was Voted 
that the Chair appoint a committee of five for that purpose. The Chair 
appointed C. C. Jackson, ’63, George E. Adams, 60, Charles P. Bowditch, 
63, C. C. Beaman, ’61, and William Farnsworth, ’77. 

James P. Parmenter, ’81, Secretary of the Standing Committee of Elec- 
tors, called attention to the fact that no rule existed as to the right of 
officers of instruction and government to vote in the preliminary nomina- 
tion of Overseers, they not having the right by statute to vote for Overseers 
on Commencement Day, and requested instructions from the Association. 
After considerable discussion it was Voted that all officers of instruction 
and government of the University who are Harvard graduates of five 
years’ standing and entitled to membership of this Association may cast 
nominating ballots for Overseers which shall be counted by the Standing 
Committee. On motion of J. B. Warner, ’69, it was Voted that officers 
of instruction of the Academic Department be allowed to purchase tickets 
for the annual dinner. 
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The nominating committee then reported the following list of officers of 
the Association for the ensuing year, and they were elected as such : — 

President : Charles E. Norton, ’46, Cambridge. 

Vice-Presidents : Robert T. Lincoln, 64, Chicago; Henry S. Huide- 
koper, 62, Philadelphia ; Edmund Wetmore, ’60, New York ; Charles 
J. Bonaparte, ’71, Baltimore ; James B. Thayer, ’52, Cambridge ; O. W. 
Holmes, Jr., °61, Boston ; Marshal S. Snow, ’65, St. Louis ; Samuel A. 
Green, ’51, Boston; Charles F. Adams, ’56, Boston; William E. Russell, 
‘77, Cambridge. 

Directors : Henry S. Russell, 60, Milton; Arthur Lincoln, ’63, Hing- 
ham; Francis M. Weld, ’72, Boston; Bradbury L. Cilley, 58, Exeter, 
N. H.; Moses Williams, ’68, Brookline ; Morris Gray,’77, Newton ; Rob- 
ert Grant, ’73, Boston. 

Treasurer : S. Lothrop Thorndike, ’52, Cambridge. 

Secretary : Henry Parkman, ’70, No. 53 State Street, Boston. 

On motion it was Voted that the Chair appoint three members of the 
Committee to suggest names for Overseers to serve three years. The 
Chair appointed Charles P. Greenough, 64, William Lawrence, ’71, and 
William Ropes Trask, ’85. 

The Committee as now constituted consists as follows : — 

For one year: Rockwood Hoar, ’76; Eliot C. Clarke, ’67; Charles D. 
Dickey, ’82. 

For two years : John Homans, ’58 ; Clement K. Fay, 67 ; Charles 
P. Curtis, Jr., ’83. 

For three years : Charles P. Greenough, ’64 ; William Lawrence, ’71 ; 
William Ropes Trask, ’85. 

There being no further business, the meeting was dissolved. 


Henry Parkman, ’70, Sec. 


THE DENTAL SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The Association held its twenty-second annual banquet at the Thorn- 
dike, in Boston, on June 26, over 60 members being present, and Lieut.- 
Gov. Wolcott, 70, Dr. B. E. Cotting, ’35, and Dr. J. Collins Warren, 
63, as guests. Letters of regret were read from the Hon. Martin 
Brimmer, ’49, Col. Albert A. Pope, the Hon. Henry H. Sprague, ’64, 
Mr. Daniel Ford, the Rev. Edward A. Horton, and Dr. Frederick C. 
Shattuck, 68. Dr. Shattuck’s letter was accompanied by a check for 
$50, as a contribution to the fund for a new building for the Dental 
School. It was a disappointment that illness and absence should con- 
spire to deprive the Association of several of its guests, all of whom 
were in sympathy with its project. After dinner Lieut.-Gov. Wolcott 
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was the first speaker. He alluded to the important work being done by 
the dental profession, and said: “I have been greatly interested in your 
project for securing an independent building of your own. I feel that 
the true need of such a building will gradually be brought home to the 
community and that your ultimate success is a certainty.” Dr. Warren, 
the next speaker, sketched the early history of courses in medicine in 
which science and knowledge was imparted by “clinicians,” no system- 
atic instruction having been given until the last two decades. He was 
sure that Americans lead the world in mechanical and operative dentistry, 
and thought that they should now turn their attention to science, to the 
prevention of decay in teeth ; and that bacteriology should be taught in 
the laboratory of the Dental School. Dr. Fillebrown followed, stating 
that the only dental school which has made a World’s Fair exhibit is 
that of Harvard University, and that Dr. Wm. P. Cooke’s exhibit of 
pathological teeth is the most complete ever made in that department. 

Dr. Dwight M. Clapp submitted the following Report for the Commit- 
tee on the Harvard Dental School : — 

“The first important step taken was the holding of a public meeting 
in Horticultural Hall on November 30. The call for this meeting was 
kindly signed by many influential men, and the speakers were President 
Eliot, who presided, the Rev. Dr. McKenzie, Dr. H. P. Bowditch, Alder- 
man Lewis, representing the Mayor, Governor Russell, and the late Rt. 
Rev. Bishop Brooks. ‘The meeting was a successful one, and had it not 
been an exceedingly stormy day, it is doubtful if the hall would have held 
all who wished to be present. The addresses were full of encouragement 
and praise, and we owe to the speakers much for the manner in which 
they presented our cause to the public. A verbatim report of the meet- 
ing has been printed, a copy of which is herewith presented. A four- 
page circular has also been prepared, of which a copy is also presented. 

“Your Committee went systematically to work to procure subscrip- 
tions. Lists of persons who are in the habit of giving were made, and 
the names divided up, each member of the Committee taking his share. 
Many of these persons have been called upon. The subscriptions to date 
are as follows: From the Alumni, in small sums to be paid when $50,000 
has been subscribed by outsiders, $3,060; on the same conditions by one 
gentleman outside, $1,000; other subscriptions, $9,500 ; cash, $4,535 ; 
total to date, $18,095. 

“This seems a small sum when we are in need of $100,000 or $150,- 
000, but when it is taken into consideration that almost never, if ever, has 
there been such a call for large amounts for educational, charitable, and 
other objects as during the past year, the result is not so discouraging. 
It is sufficient to mention the other departments of the University, the 
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Museum of Fine Arts, and the Bishop Brooks Memorial Fund, which 
alone is placed at $300,000, all of which causes appeal much more 
strongly to the giving public than does ours, to understand somewhat the 
difficulties under which we are laboring. 

“It is an undeniable fact that our Dental School, notwithstanding the 
most excellent charity in the infirmary which it maintains, does not ap- 
peal so strongly to the sympathies of the public as most other branches 
of education. ‘This is owing largely, no doubt, to the lack of information 
regarding the great public benefit it really is. Taking all these things 
into consideration, the Committee feel that a good beginning has been 
made, and have courage to believe that the full amount needed will be 
forthcoming. 

“The Committee desire to make grateful acknowledgment to all who 
have so willingly and successfully aided in the work by allowing us to 
use their names, or in any other manner. The public press has been 
kind beyond any reasonable expectation, giving us, as some of the papers 
did, almost a verbatim report of our meeting last November. The Har- 
vard Graduates’ Magazine has also spoken most kindly of us. The 
Committee is full of courage, and with the help of each individual mem- 
ber of the Association success must be the result.” 

Dr. Shepard gave a history of the registration of American dentists 
in England. 

The election of officers resulted as follows : — 

President: Virgil C. Pond, ’80. 

Vice-President : Dwight M. Clapp, ’82. 

Secretary: Henry L. Upham, ’86. 

Treasurer : Washburn E. Page, ’77. 

Committee on Harvard Dental School : Dwight M. Clapp, ’82, Wm. 
H. Potter, 85, Washburn E. Page, ’77, all reélected. 

Henry L. Upham, 86, Sec. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL ALUMNI. 


An unusually large number of members met in the chapel of Divinity 
Hall on the afternoon of June 27. In the absence of Professor C. C. 
Everett, the Dean of the School, Professor F. G. Peabody, ’69, gave an 
account of the condition of the School. During the year it has received 
two considerable pecuniary helps, one an addition to the old Hancock 
professorship fund, and the other the gift of Rev. Frederick Frothing- 
ham, ’49, to afford better opportunities for the study of Bible history. 
The library has grown very rapidly, among its other accessions being 
a collection of Bibles. Professor Peabody stated further that the Fac- 
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ulty are making strenuous efforts to strengthen the unity of the School 
and the feeling of fellowship between the graduates and undergraduates. 
Divinity Hall, which for some years past has been used alike by divinity 
students and students in other departments as a dormitory, will next 
year be granted to divinity students alone, unless at the beginning of the 
college year some rooms are vacant. 

At the business meeting the Rev. Horatio Stebbins, ’48, of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., was elected first speaker for the meeting next year, and the 
Rev. Augustus Woodbury, Div. S.,°49, of Wellesley Hills, second speaker. 

The following officers were unanimously elected : — 

President : Rev. E. J. Young, ’48, of Waltham. 

Vice-President : Rev. William Orme White, ’40, of Brookline. 

Secretary: Rev. J. L. Seward, ’69, of Waterville, Me. 

Board of Directors: C. C. Everett, Div. S., ’59, of Cambridge; Rev. 
James De Normandie, Div. S.,’62, of Roxbury; Rev. F. G. Peabody, ’69, 
of Cambridge. 

After the business meeting the first speaker, the Rev. Francis B. Horn- 
brooke, Div. S., ’87, delivered an address on “ The Influence on Religion 
of the Moral Emphasis.” At 5 o’clock there was a collation in the library. 
Among the prominent alumni of the School who have died since last Com- 
mencement were A. P. Peabody,’26, and Samuel Longfellow, ’39. 

J. L. Seward, ’69, Sec. 


HARVARD GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE ASSOCIATION. 

The annual meeting was held at the office of the Association, 6 Beacon 
Street, Boston, on June 25. W. K. Blodgett, Jr., 78, presided, and H. W. 
Cunningham, 82, acted as secretary. The records of the meeting of July 
1, 1892, at which the Association was founded, were read and approved. 
Winthrop H. Wade, ’81, then presented the Treasurer’s report for the 
past year, which was accepted. On motion, Mr. Cunningham was ap- 
pointed by the chairman to audit the Treasurer’s accounts. A committee 
to nominate officers for the ensuing year was then appointed, and re- 
ported the following nominations, which were confirmed by a unanimous 
vote : — 

President : Henry Lee, ’36, Brookline. 

Vice-Presidents : Charles Francis Adams, ’56, Quincy ; James R. Chad- 
wick, 65, Boston ; Charles J. Bonaparte, ’71, Baltimore, Md. ; Warren K. 
Blodgett, Jr., 78, Cambridge. 

Treasurer : Winthrop H. Wade, ’81, No. 53 State Street, Boston. 

Secretary : William G. Thompson, 88, Cambridge. 

Council: The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, and Secretary, 
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ex officio, and the following by election: For the term ending in 1894: 
George E. Adams, ’60, Chicago, Ill.; Henry S. Nash, ’78, Cambridge ; 
Philip S. Abbot, "90, Cambridge. For the term ending in 1895: James 
B. Ames, 68, Cambridge ; William Lawrence, ’71, Cambridge ; Henry 
W. Cunningham, ’82, Boston. For the term ending in 1896: William 
E. Russell, ’77, Cambridge ; William Hooper, ’80, Boston ; Evert J. Wen- 
dell, ’82, New York, N. Y. 

It was voted that Article IV of the Constitution be amended by 
adding the words, “Three members of the Council shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business.” It was also voted to authorize 
the Treasurer to send to each member of the Executive Committee of 
the Council one of the Japan proof portraits of the late Bishop Brooks 
which he now has on hand. The meeting then dissolved. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Executive Committee, William R. 
Thayer, 81, was appointed Editor, Frank Bolles, LL. B., ’82, was ap- 
pointed University Editor, and William H. Wiggin, Jr., 92, was ap- 
pointed Business Manager of the Magazine for the ensuing year. 


William G. Thompson, ’88, Sec. 


HARVARD LAW SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting was held in the rooms of the Boston Bar Associ- 
ation, Post Office Building, Boston, on Tuesday, June 27, 1893, at 3 
p.M. The report of the Secretary showed a total membership on June 
27 of 1,695 members, being a net increase of 69 since Jan. 1, 1895. 

The report of the Treasurer showed a balance on hand of $4,173.90, 
appropriated as follows: Life-membership fund, $2,655.00; gift to the 
Harvard Law School for the ensuing year, $1,000.00 ; general income 
unappropriated, $518.90. 

The Association prize of $100 for the best essay presented by mem- 
bers of the Third Year Class, or by those who graduated from the 
School in 1892, was awarded for the year 1893 to Oliver Reginald 
Mitchell, LL. B., 1893, of Boston, for an essay on “The Fictions of 
Law ; have they proved useful or detrimental to its growth? ” 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows : — 

President : James Coolidge Carter, LL. B., 53, New York. 

Vice-Presidents: Alexander R. Lawton, LL. B., ’42, Georgia ; Edwin 
Metcalf, 43, Rhode Island; John A. Peters, ’44, Maine; John Lowell, 
LL. B., ’45, Massachusetts; George Hoadly, ’45, New York; Henry C. 
Semple, LL. B., ’45, Alabama; William A. Richardson, LL. B., ’46, Dis- 
trict of Columbia; Charles W. Weldon, ’49, New Brunswick; Alfred 
Russell, LL. B., ’52, Michigan ; Joseph H. Choate, LL. B., ’54, New 
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York; Melville W. Fuller, 55, District of Columbia ; Edward T. Green, 
LL. B., ’58, New Jersey ; Henry B. Brown, ’59, District of Columbia; 
Edwin H. Abbot, LL. B., 61, Massachusetts; George Gray, ’63, Dela- 
ware; George B. Young, LL. B., 63, Minnesota; Robert T. Lincoln, 
65, Illinois ; John S. Duncan, LL. B., ’67, Indiana; Samuel Fessenden, 
LL. B., ’70, Connecticut; Augustus E. Willson, ’70, Kentucky ; Jacob 
Klein, LL. B., ’71, Missouri; Francis Rawle, LL. B., ’71, Pennsylvania ; 
Henry Clay Simms, ’72, West Virginia; Hugh McDonald Henry, LL. B., 
73, Nova Scotia ; Charles J. Bonaparte, LL. B., ’74, Maryland ; Edward 
O. Wolcott, LL. B., ’75, Colorado. 

Secretary : Louis D. Brandeis, LL. B., ’77, Boston, Mass. 

Treasurer: Phillip S. Abbot, LL. B., 93, Cambridge, Mass. 

Members of the Council for the term of four years: Winthrop H. 
Wade, LL. B., ’84, Boston; John J. Chapman, ’87, New York, N. Y.; 
William G. Thompson, LL. B., ’91, Cambridge. 

Winthrop H. Wade, ’81. 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 

At the meeting of this Association, on June 28, the following officers 
were elected : — 

President : Nathaniel S. Shaler, S. B., ’62. 

Vice-President : John M. Robinson, S. B., ’56. 

Secretary : Andrew McF. Davis, S. B., 54. 

Treasurer: Francis W. Dean, S. B., ’75. 

Council : Stephen P. Sharples, S. B., 66; Samuel H. Scudder, S. B., 
62; Charles W. Kettell, S. B., ’73. 

A resolution was passed to request the President of the Association to 
petition the Board of Overseers to extend to the alumni of the Scientific 
School the right of voting for Overseers. The Association was founded 
in 1886, and has now about 300 members. 

A, McF. Davis, S. B., 54, See. 


MEDICAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 

The Association met at the Harvard Medical School at noon on June 
27, President J. R. Chadwick, ’65, in the chair. The Secretary, Dr. R. W. 
Lovett, ’81, presented his report, showing that there were two meetings of 
the Council and of the Executive Committee respectively during the year, 
at which the committee to report on the Medical School was appointed, 
and arrangements for an extra Bulletin and for lectures by Dr. Wood, of 
Philadelphia, were made. The Secretary presented his resignation. On 
motion it was voted to change the title of the Association to “The Har- 
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vard Medical Alumni Association,” in order that the fact that its mem- 
bers are graduates of the School may be emphasized. As according to 
last year’s rule the officers, except members of the Council, serve three 
years, the election was for only three Councilors and for a Secretary, 
and resulted as follows : — 

Councilors whose term ends in 1897: Dr. Algernon Coolidge, Jr.,’81; 
Dr. A. T. Cabot, ’72; and Dr. J. F. A. Adams, M. D.,’66. 

Secretary: Dr. Augustus Thorndike, ’84, whose address is 101 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 

The address of the Treasurer is Dr. Walter Ela, 62 Brattle Street, 
Cambridge. 

The Treasurer, Dr. Walter Ela, ’71, stated that the Association, or- 
ganized on April 30, 1891, numbers 1,100 members, of whom 13 were 
honorary. The members represent thirty-six States and Territories, the 
Dominion of Canada, and six foreign countries. More than half of the 
graduates of the Medical School have already enrolled themselves in 
the Association, which has lost 33 by death since its organization, and 
has added 108 new members since last year. There are 29 life members, 
an increase of 17. The life-membership fund, amounting to $600, is 
deposited in the Cambridge Savings Bank, and draws 4 per cent. interest, 
which will be considered current revenue. The Treasurer requests 
prompt remittance of the annual dues for 1893. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 





Dr. Balance on hand, June Cr. Annual dinner, 1892 $440.00 
15,1892 . . . . $1,279.94 Design for bill of fare, 
Interest. . . . . . 43.43 and 300 copies. . . 50.00 
3 life-membership fees. 60.00) Stenographer . . . . 22.80 
114 initiation fees . . 114.00) Clerkhire . .. . « ©6199 
36 annual dues for 1891 36.00 1,500 copies of Bulletin 
492 « “« « 1892 492.00 MODS ss, «8 « « MepLwOn 
637 «“« “« « 1893 637.00 Dr. H. C. Wood’s Lec- 
3 “s “« 6 1894 3.00) tures, and Bulletin 
1 ‘: “. - 4505 1.00) NOSE 5.6. 3 « + « MOE 
26 receipts, no names of Printing bills . . . . 55.65 
senders . ... . 26.00) Postage. . . +». » 880b 
Excess and exchange . .93 Stationery . . . . . 14.36 
Tickets to dinner, 1892 346.00) Sundry bills . . . . 42.55 
| On deposit. . . . . 1,304.48 
$3,039.30 $3,039.30 


Audited and found correct by Drs. F. W. Draper and L. R. Stone. 


THE DINNER. 


The annual dinner was served at the Hotel Vendome, at 1 o’clock. 
About 168 members were present. The President, Dr. J. R. Chadwick, 
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opened the speaking with an address, in which he began by referring to 
the success which has attended the adoption of the four years’ course at 
the Harvard Medical School. Gratifying as the increase of students is, 
he pointed out that the additional year calls for increased clinical oppor- 
tunities, and that these can hardly be supplied without a hospital under 
the absolute control of the Faculty. ‘That some friend or friends of the 
Medical School will endow such an institution must be,” he said, “ the 
aim of our hopes and efforts.” Dr. Chadwick then spoke of the recent 
vote in the Board of Overseers against extending the franchise. 

“We want the government of the University to grant this extension 
of the suffrage to the professional alumni, partly,” he said, “as an act of 
justice, and partly as an indication that they comprehend the fact that 
the methods of governing a college are not applicable to the government 
of a university; that Harvard College is developing into Harvard Uni- 
versity, as most of the early universities of the world — those of Naples, 
Bologna, and Paris, for example — developed from a single department 
by the addition of others. They fail to recognize that in the early uni- 
versities the same unwillingness existed to allow a participation in the 
government to the graduates of the professional schools until the move- 
ment became irresistible. In all these universities the Faculty of Arts 
early came to be recognized as subordinate to the others. In the Uni- 
versity of Paris, for instance, as early as the thirteenth century, the three 
faculties of Theology (Sacra Facultas), of Law (Consultissima Facul- 
tas), and of Medicine (Saluberrima Facultas) were denominated Supe- 
rior Faculties, because, in order to be admitted to them, it was necessary 
to have already received the degree of the Faculty of Arts (Subtilissima 
Facultas). The same subordination of the academic department is sure 
to come about in this country when our educational system shall have 
crystallized into its permanent form. . 

“T have said that in the early universities the degree in Arts was a 
prerequisite for admission to the other Faculties. This is not the case 
with us, although its desirability is not questioned. The last report of 
the Dean of the Harvard Medical School contains a table showing that 
since 1884 the proportion of students entering the School who are gradu- 
ates either of colleges or scientific schools has steadily declined until now 
they represent only 28.2 per cent., a little more than half the ratio of 
1884, when it stood at 53.9 per cent.” Dr. Chadwick, after attributing 
this difference to the policy which has so raised the requirements in 
the Academic Department as to deter aspirants for professional degrees 
from seeking the A. B. first, continued: ** This might truly be called, in 
phrase of medical terminology, a boomerangoid policy. While this is the 
most important reason for our seeking to have the suffrage in the elec- 
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tion of Overseers extended to the alumni of all the departments of the 
University, I wish to call your attention to two instances of definite in- 
justice under which the Medical School is suffering under the present 
government. 

“In 1772 Dr. Ezekiel Hersey, of Hingham, gave the sum of $1,000, 
the interest of which was to be appropriated to the support of a Professor 
of Anatomy and Physic. In 1790 the widow of Dr. Hersey bequeathed 
the sum of $3,353.95 to the support of the same professor. In 1794 or 
1795 Dr. Abner Hersey, of Barnstable, bequeathed £500 ‘ for the encour- 
agement and support of a Professor of Physic and Surgery.’ In 1792 a 
legacy of £400 was left the College by John Cuming, of Concord, the in- 
come of which was for the ‘ Professor of Physic.’ In 1812 Esther Sprague 
gave $2,000 ‘towards the support of the Professor of the Theory and 
Practice of Physic.’ It is admitted that these funds were given ‘ to pro- 
mote medical education as a matter of distinctive professional training. 
How do you suppose the income of these funds is used? Two fifths is 
allotted towards paying the salary of the Hersey Professor of the Theory 
and Practice of Physic in the Medical School, while the other three fifths 
goes to pay the salary of the professor in the Museum of Zodlogy, who 
gives no instruction ‘to promote medical education.’ The Medical School 
has repeatedly made a claim for the use of the whole income of these 
funds to the Corporation, and at least once to the Board of Overseers, 
invariably without success. 

“Secondly. You all know that the University Library has large special 
funds for the purchase of books for the use of the professors and stu- 
dents ; that books are purchased on demand of the professors and sent 
to the different laboratories and departments for immediate use and are 
recalled to the central library as soon as their immediate usefulness has 
passed. The claims of the Medical School to participate in this privilege 
have been persistently ignored. 

“With such instances of injustice, narrowness, and partisanship, it be- 
hooves all the professional schools to unite in making the extension of the 
suffrage in the election of Overseers the chief qualification of candidates 
for that Board. Let the governing bodies remember the old couplet when 
they are claiming the title of university, — 

“To have, and not to use the same, 
Is not their glory but their shame.” 


Dr. Chadwick then alluded to the resignation of Dr. D. W. Cheever 
after thirty-two years’ service, and of Dr. W. H. Howell, and to the pro- 
motion of Dr. J. C. Warren to be Professor of Surgery, of Dr. T. M. 
Rotch to be Professor of the Diseases of Children, of Dr. J. J. Putnam 
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to be Professor of the Diseases of the Nervous System, and of Dr. A. L, 
Mason to be Assistant Professor of Clinical Medicine. After alluding to 
the gift, by Miss Lucy Ellis, of $2,000 annually for five years to the 
Department of Physiology and Pathology, and of a $100 scholarship be- 
queathed by the late Dr. O. W. Doe, ’65, he spoke of the extra Bulletin 
issued by the Association, and of the lectures by Dr. H. C. Wood, of Phila- 
delphia. He then called for the report on the condition of the Medical 
School, prepared by a committee consisting of Dr. L. R. Stone, Dr. Samuel 
Langmaid, and Dr. W. S. Bigelow. After Dr. Stone had read the report 
(published below), the President called upon Dr. J. M. Da Costa, Professor 
Emeritus of the Theory of Medicine in the Jefferson Medical College, 
Philadelphia. 

Dr. Da Costa spoke on medical education, which, he said, is a matter 
of constant dispute and agitation because medicine itself is a most pro- 
gressive science. “The chief difficulty in making a high standard uni- 
versal lies in the number of the medical colleges. It is indeed a sorry 
admission that the medical schools in this country are the greatest enemy 
to medical progress, not in themselves but in their number. Some years 
ago there were nearly three hundred ; now there are not far from one 
hundred and fifty, and they are dying at about the rate of three a year, 
without, it must be said, many mourners. A further reduction would 
be a national benefit. The reason they constitute in their number a bar 
to medical education is not only that in their struggle for existence the 
feebler ones tend to keep the general standard down, but that it is utterly 
impossible that all can keep pace with the requirements of modern medi- 
cine. How can all have well-equipped laboratories? Where can the clin- 
ical work be done, on which the medicine of the day depends? The 
remedy lies in their amalgamation. Let the absurdity cease of small 
towns having three, four, six of these struggling institutions, no one of 
which can have a vigorous life. .. . 

“There is now all over the country a growing disposition for the uni- 
versities to take charge of medical teaching and to develop their med- 
ical departments with all the zeal they give to the others. We see it 
in Michigan ; we see it in California and Colorado ; we see it in Louisiana 
and Texas as strikingly as in our Eastern States. There is nothing but 
good in this. The power, the means, the spirit of the university go out 
to its branch; the university in turn gains by the reputation of its med- 
ical faculty, and by the recognition that medicine is an essential part of 
the new learning which leads on to the highest attainable civilization. 
.. « The university has increased obligations. It must encourage, it must 
satisfy the legitimate ambition of those who wish to become teachers and 
to prove their aptitude. Throw open the doors as widely as possible ; 
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grant the use of the lecture-rooms; attach men of rising prominence to 
the university ; accustom them to look upon her as their true mother. 
You need not fear; you will not have too many. Students are keen 
critics. It will be a survival of the fittest at the end.” 

Dr. Da Costa then spoke in favor of exacting more stringent educa- 
tional requirements for matriculation. He said that 129 out of 148 
medical colleges in the United States and Canada have adopted some 
standard of general qualifications; and even where the requirements 
are shadowy, they still indicate a move in the right direction. The coun- 
try is not yet ready to have medical colleges demand of their students a 
degree in Arts or in Science. The universities, he urged, must shorten 
their course, and in every way offer facilities to those who wish to study 
medicine. He gave some figures to show how rapidly the proportion of 
Bachelors of Arts has decreased in the leading medical schools, but he as- 
serted that the average mental training of medical students is higher than 
ever; and he said that our American colleges must learn the system of 
the German universities, at which, during the past fifty years, only 23.1 
per cent. of the students have been over twenty years old. He gave warn- 
ing against trying to put too many subjects in the curriculum. “The 
medical student cannot master them all. . . . Teach some subjects thor- 
oughly, and let the rest alone. . . . Allow him after the first year to 
choose for himself much more than he is now permitted to, with full 
knowledge of the subjects required at the final examination. ... Iam 
utterly opposed to this everlasting examination of the poor medical stu- 
dent. Why cannot you take it for granted that he is developing? Why 
must you always pull him up by the roots to satisfy yourself that he 
is growing? We all know that the knowledge of examinations and real 
knowledge — knowledge that from training and use has become part of 
a man — are not always the same thing; and, after all, you do not want 
to turn out medical prize oxen stuffed and fatted for examination, but 
medical men with thought, with power, with intelligence, and with love 
of work and of original investigation. Let us act on the thought that 
the medical graduate is a compound to be made by synthesis, not by 
analysis.” 

Dr. Da Costa spoke of the need of large endowments; but most im- 
portant, he said, are great teachers. ‘ Who goes to Paris without think- 
ing of Laennec, Andral, Trousseau, and Nelaton? Who visits Vienna 
and does not have before him Rokitansky, Skoda, and Oppolzer? Who 
ean go to Berlin and not think of Langenbeck and Frerichs, or to Lon- 
don and be unmindful of Hunter, and Cooper, and Bright ? Who comes 
to Harvard and does not remember the Jacksons, and Bowditch, and 
Bigelow, and Clark, and Ellis, and Storer, and Shattuck, and many others 
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of fame?” He closed with a tribute to Dr. Holmes, and with a prognos- 
tication of progress at Harvard. 

Dr. Abraham Jacobi, Professor of Children’s Diseases in Columbia Col- 
lege, was next called upon. He pointed out the great influence which 
the profession at large, apart from instructors in the medical schools, has 
wielded in advancing the standard of medicine. Adverting to the gen- 
eral requirements demanded of would-be medical students, he said that 
no academic examination in general education should be passed after 
matriculation, because after matriculation all the student’s time should be 
devoted to his medical studies. He recalled how the general course has 
been lengthened by the addition of laboratory and clinical work. “ We 
have too many schools, too many doctors, too many students. There is a 
doctor for every 400 or 600 inhabitants of this country. We want more 
people, and can do with fewer doctors. We can do with fewer doctors 
provided the quality of both the doctors and the people will continue to 
improve. . . . We are, as a profession and a teaching body, responsible 
for the condition of things medical and hygienic, which concern the State, 
the people at large, and mankind. We have no longer even to deal with 
the people of Boston, or New York, or Oshkosh, or any part of them. 
The most precious goods of mankind, of all classes, ages, sexes, are in our 
keeping. We are also responsible, all of us who teach, all of us who 
practice, to those who learn, to those who practice with us, and to those 
who will succeed us. The best of us is not too good for the present and 
future profession, and the best we can give is but what they have a right 
to demand.” . 

Dr. Jacobi then related how in Germany the medical students who 
graduated with honors were kept in the large cities, while the others 
went out into the provincial towns and villages. He spoke of the sub- 
jects to be studied in the fourth year of the extended course, — clin- 
ical teaching, embryology, the history of medicine itself (which has been 
sadly neglected), and legal medicine and medical jurisprudence. He pre- 
dicted that men would learn to think more quickly. “If our books were 
printed stenographically,” he said, “we should not be hampered and de- 
layed by the slow pace of our reading; thus, much time would be spared, 
and the mental faculties increased. In that way the all-round doctor, 
who always was and always will be the philosopher and statesman of the 
profession, will be able to cope with the difficulty of mastering, and will 
bind into harmony, the overwhelming material furnished by special in- 
vestigation.” He concluded by describing the different ways in which 
professors get their appointments, and the service done by the humbler 
practitioner not less than by the most brilliant original investigator. 

The last speaker was Professor W. S. Chaplin, Chancellor of Wash- 
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ington University, St. Louis. He announced that St. Louis has eleven 
medical schools, and that this excessive number is due to the fact that 
the people do not understand what science, education, culture mean. It 
is also convenient for a specialist, he said, to make known the fact that 
he is a specialist by advertising himself as a professor in a medical school. 
He then gave an illustration of the worthy self-sacrifice of the professors 
in one of these very schools. The people of the West, he remarked in 
closing, are quick to learn, and as soon as they see examples of first-rate 
medical schools in the East, they will be certain to imitate them. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The year that has just closed has not been marked by any striking feature. 
The hope, the promise, of the sure success of the new four years’ course held 
out in the report of the committee of last year has been fully realized, is an 
assured fact. . . . The entering Class of 1892 had 153 new matriculants, — the 
largest class since 1872 with the exception of 1891, which was very large, 
caused, it was thought, by the fact that many came in that year to avail them- 
selves of the last year of the three years’ course. This class numbered 158 
new matriculants; only five more than 1892. 

The number of those with the degree of A. B., or some similar academic 
degree, has fallen in this year’s class to 28.2 per cent. as against 53.9 per 
cent. in 1884. This percentage has fallen steadily from that year. In the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons of New York, on the other hand, the per- 
centage of those with academic degrees has increased slightly, though perhaps 
this increase may be due to the decrease in the number of new matriculants. 
(These figures are taken from the Report of the Dean of the Medical School 
to the President of the University.) 

The increase in the number of students is certainly a great cause of encour- 
agement both to the Faculty and the friends and Alumni of the School. It 
will give them courage for the next step which they will have soon to take, — 
the requirement of the degree of A. B. or its equivalent before admission to 
the Medical School. The Law School has already made such a requirement, 
to take effect at the close of the year 1895-96. Even now, as was said in last 
year’s report, the entrance examination should be made more strict, and at 
least equal to that for admission to the Freshman class of Harvard. 

In connection with this matter of having only those with an academic degree 
enter the Medical School, your committee cannot but feel that the time required 
to secure the degree of A. B. might be shortened and some of the work in the 
last year at college might be in line with and count in the work of the Medical 
School. Or if that is not allowed, why should not a degree be conferred if the 
student can, after a proper residence in college, pass the required examination 
and thus secure his A. B. in three years or less, and at the end of his four years 
in the Medical School, if he can secure his cum laude in his examination, take 
his A. M. and his M. D. at the same time? It does seem as if those students 
who intend to continue their studies and to enter the profession of Medicine, 
Law, or Divinity, should not be compelled to spend so much more time and to 
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wait four years for a degree that they might secure in three; for time to them 
is more important, to say nothing of money, than to those who intend to go 
into business or devote themselves to a life of leisure after finishing their 
undergraduate life. 

There have been some changes in the Faculty; notably the resignations of 
Professors Knight and Cheever. The resignation of Dr. Cheever calls for 
more than the mere mention of the fact. He has been connected with the 
School since 1861; first as Demonstrator of Anatomy, in 1868 Adjunct Profes- 
sor of Clinical Surgery, in 1875 Professor of Clinical Surgery, and Professor 
of Surgery since 1882. ‘The ability, the thoroughness, the conscientiousness of 
his work is too well known to all to require further comment. He has given 
additional honor to a chair already distinguished by a Warren and a Bigelow. 
He has well earned his title of “ Emeritus.” May he live long to enjoy it! 

Of the work of the School in its different departments there is not much to 
be said; certainly nothing in the way of criticism. 

In Anatomy there has been an ample supply of material for dissecting, and 
in the lecture-room, to illustrate the bones, models made of paper pulp of re- 
markable accuracy and lightness are used. This collection embraces upwards 
of twenty models, representing all the principal bones of the body, enlarged 
from three to six diameters, and in addition, quite recently, a model of the 
base of the skull and face, enlarged six times, has been furnished. This col- 
lection supplies to the anatomical department almost unrivaled facilities for 
teaching osteology in a large lecture-room. In the dissecting-room, too, there 
are marked evidences of activity and progress. The work of the student is 
carefully noted, and he is encouraged to make careful observations and to note 
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all anomalies in anatomical structures and relations, and his discoveries are 
preserved and become part of the anatomical history which is being made. 

In Histology and Embryology, in Chemistry, Pathology, and Bacteriology, 
the same activity is seen; earnest and active work on every side and the capa- 
city of the different laboratories stretched nearly to their uttermost. 

In Physiology, Associate Professor Howell, on whose appointment only a year 
ago the Committee on the Medical School were congratulating the Association, 
and whom the School is now to lose by his call to the chair of Biology at Johns 
Hopkins, has conducted some experiments in advanced work in the physiolo- 
gical laboratory, which seem to be of sufficient interest to speak of at some 
length, especially as he has finished his duties here. One series of experiments 
had for its object the determination of the relation of the calcium salts to phy- 
siological irritability. The experiments were made in part upon the heart 
(cold-blooded animals) and in part upon nerve fibres and voluntary muscle. 
With regard to the former, it was found that a heart supplied with blood from 
which the calcium salts had been removed by precipitation was entirely unable 
to beat. The blood circulating through the heart, in this case, had the nor- 
mal amount of proteids. If a small proportion of calcium chloride solution 
was added to the blood, the heart immediately began to beat with normal vigor. 
On the other hand, it has been shown that a heart fed upon an inorganic diet, 
calcium salts, plus a certain proportion of potassium and sodium salts, will beat 
as well as though supplied with blood for many (at least 30) hours. The gen- 
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eral conclusion is that calcium salts are necessary in some way for the devel- 
opment of the internal stimuli which cause the heart-beats. With reference 
to nerve fibres and voluntary muscle it was likewise found that the presence 
of calcium salts is necessary for functional activity. A muscle deprived of 
calcium will, however, go into rigor mortis, thus tending to disprove the the- 
ory that this latter phenomenon is essentially similar to a muscular contrac- 
tion. 

A second series of experiments was made to test the validity of a recent the- 
ory of blood coagulation. The theory assumes that the fibrin of the clot is 
essentially an insoluble compound of calcium with one of the proteids of the 
blood. The object of the experiments was to determine whether fibrin formed 
under various conditions contains always the same proportion of calcium. It 
was discovered that the proportion of caleium may vary within wide limits, 
thus indicating that the theory above stated is incorrect, although the presence 
of calcium or of strontium or magnesium salts is necessary to the formation of 
the clot. 

In a third series of experiments a careful study was made of the effect of 
cold and heat upon the different varieties of nerve fibres found in the body, 
with especial reference to the degree of heat or cold at which the conductivity 
of a nerve may be suspended without permanent injury to it. It was found 
that nerve fibres of different physiological activities, though contained in the 
same nerve trunk, reacted quite differently in this regard. The work gives 
promise of developing a new method of isolating the different physiological 
varieties of nerve fibres, especially those contained in the sensory trunks. 

In a fourth series an effort was made to learn something of the degeneration 
and the regeneration of vaso-motor and sweat fibres in cases of section and 
suture of nerve trunks to the limbs. The sciatic nerve of a cat was chosen for 
experiment. The work is not completed. As far as it has gone it indicates 
that in regeneration of nerve trunks the motor and sensory fibres regain func- 
tional activity before the vaso-motor and sweat fibres, the latter belonging to 
the class of non-medullated fibres. No previous work seems to have been done 
upon this point. 

Your Committee, while acknowledging that the work of the School is so 
good, that the teaching of the Theory and Practice of Medicine and the clini- 
eal instruction is of the best, still feel that it may be open to question whether 
there could not be more use made of the great abundance of clinical material 
offered by the Boston Dispensary and private dispensaries and hospitals. The 
out-patients’ rooms of the Massachusetts General Hospital and City Hospital, 
and the Boston Dispensary, show about 100,000 out-patients a year, and in the 
wards over 10,000 are treated, not including in this estimate the Eye and Ear 
Infirmary, the Carney, or other small or special hospitals. Of course both 
medical and surgical cases are included in these figures. All of the upper 
classes of students have opportunity to act as assistants to the house officers or 
to the surgeons or physicians to out-patients; and are instructed in the surgi- 
cal rooms in bandaging and minor surgery. In the medical cases diagnosis 
and treatment are taught, but of course in a more or less hasty way —a 
“snap” diagnosis often being all that there is time for. The cases, too, are 
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generally chronic, often dyspeptic. Of course in addition to this comes the 
work done under the eye of the different professors or of the clinical teachers 
in the wards and in the lecture-rooms. 

Without in any way attempting to disparage the value and importance of 
this teaching — on the contrary, sure of its usefulness and necessity — they can- 
not but feel that there is room for more and better work where the student is 
thrown upon his own resources under the general direction of some physician. 
It seems to your Committee possible to have students from the third and 
fourth classes take charge of a certain number of patients who otherwise would 
be treated by the district dispensary physicians. They might be directed to 
call in such physicians in cases of emergency and report to him all the facts of 
the case. What an advantage to the student to see the early stages of disease, 
to make his diagnosis and direct the treatment of some acute case upon his 
own responsibility!’ Why not have this a compulsory part of his work (as in 
the obstetrical department, where he is compelled to have attended at least 
six cases of confinement) and to submit a full report of each case he has had 
the care of — diagnosis, treatment, and temperature chart — to the clinical in- 
structor or the class ? 

But it hardly seems necessary to enlarge upon the subject; to state it is 
enough to commend its immediate adoption. That there may be difficulties is 
possible, but they can undoubtedly be overcome. On the part of the patient 
it does not seem as if there would be any objection. If there is no trouble in 
finding women who are thankful to trust themselves to the care of a student 
while in labor, it does not seem possible that they would refuse similar service 
while they or some of their families are sick with measles, pneumonia, diar- 
rhea, or consumption. With this, or something like this, added to the present 
methods of instruction, the Harvard Medical School will give to its students an 
education that combines, to a degree not yet attained in other medical schools, 
the best theory with the practice of medicine. 

The course of six lectures by Professor H. C. Wood, of Philadelphia, pro- 
vided by this Association, excited a good deal of interest and was well attended. 
By his graphic style he held closely the attention of his audience while speak- 
ing sim ply of the dry details of certain well-known articles of the Materia Med- 
ica. it would be wise, undoubtedly, to have a similar course another year on 
some special subject of medicine or surgery. 

The suggestion in last year’s report on the Harvard Medical School, of giv- 
ing additional importance to the department of Materia Medica and Therapeu- 
ties, including with it Hygiene in its broadest sense, and having at its head a 
man of “broad culture” and sound experience, meets with our hearty approval. 
To secure such a man the School needs money,— it needs money, too, in all the 
other departments, — endowments large enough to enable the School to have 
the best men to be found and to pay them salaries that will enable them to 
live without having to do outside work, which of course in many cases hinders 
them from doing the best they can in their special line of work. Then, too, 
with the growth of the School, with the new demands for biological, bacterio- 
logical, and physiological laboratories, the expenses of the School increase in a 
much greater ratio than its resources. It is a cause for regret that the grad- 
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uates of the Medical School, as well as those of the Law and Divinity Schools, 

are still denied a voice, or vote rather, in saying who should govern them. 
Lincotn R. STONE. 
S. W. Lancmar. 


PHI BETA KAPPA FRATERNITY. 


Above a hundred members attended the business meeting of the 
Fraternity in Harvard Hall, at ten o’clock on Thursday morning, June 
29. The following officers were elected: William W. Goodwin, ’51, 
President ; John Quincy Adams, 53, Vice-President ; William C. Lane, 
°81, Corresponding Secretary ; and Henry G. Denny, ’52, Treasurer. The 
election of honorary members resulted as follows: Prof. Charles S. Sar- 
gent, 62; Dr. Clarence J. Blake, M. D., 65 ; William R. Thayer, ’81 ; 
Maurice Thompson, the poet of the day; Prof. Josiah Royce ; the Rev. 
Stopford W. W. Brooke, and Chauncey Smith. The twenty-five active 
members from the class of 1893, chosen by rank, are : — 

D. S. Muzzey, W. V. G. Moody, R. G. Dodge, B. L. Hand, F. G. 
Jackson, Henry Ware, H. H. Cook, F. I. Townsend, F. W. Dallinger, 
H. O. Marcy, R. C. Larrabee, W. B. McDaniel, J. G. Hart, E. G. 
Burke, T. E. Oliver, H. A. Eaton, J. H. Harwood, W. C. Douglas, A. J. 
Dibblee, A. J. Bowie, F. P. Kidder, H. N. Berry, G. K. Bell, H. G. 
Pearson, P. B. Goetz. Three other members from 93 were elected at 
the meeting, viz.: Gaillard T. Lapsley, Joseph Wiggin, and Frederick 
S. Converse. At the conclusion of the business meeting the Fraternity, 
preceded by the Germania band, marched to Sanders Theatre, where 
General Francis A. Walker, of Boston, delivered the oration, printed 
elsewhere in this magazine, and Maurice Thompson, of Crawfordsville, 
Indiana, gave the poem. Professor Goodwin presided, and the Rev. 
Francis Tiffany, ’47, offered the invocation. After the exercises the 
Fraternity dined in Massachusetts Hall, and it was after five o’clock 
before this, the 112th annual celebration, terminated. 
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COMMENCEMENT. 


Wednesday, June 28, 1893. 
THE EXERCISES IN SANDERS THEATRE. 

A perfect summer day, sunny but not hot, closed the college year. At 
a little before ten o’clock the Lancers drew up in front of the western gate, 
and saluted Governor Russell and his staff as they drove into the yard. 
Among the Governor’s guests were officers from the Russian men-of-war 
which had anchored in Boston Harbor a day or two previous, and the 
white caps, dark uniforms and bemedaled breasts of these foreigners, 
together with the less striking uniforms of the Governor’s staff, made a 
pleasing diversion to the ordinary sober dress of the civilians. The 
graduating class, in caps and gowns, formed in front of Hollis, followed 
by the graduating members of the Schools. -In the absence of the Class 
marshals, Henry Ware, of the Class Committee, led this procession, which 
at eleven o’clock reached Sanders Theatre. The officers of the Uni- 
versity, together with distinguished guests and alumni, occupied the stage. 
The candidates for degrees crowded as best they could into the orchestra, 
which is already too small to seat them all comfortably, and the families 
and friends of the students filled the balconies. 

After a prayer by the Rev. Francis G. Peabody, ’69, the following 
parts were delivered : — 

David Saville Muzzey, Latin oration ; Ira WoodssHowerth, disquisition, 
“ Political Optimism ;”’ Solomon Louis Fridenberg, dissertation, “ Fin de 
Siécle ;”” Henry Greenleaf Pearson, dissertation, “The Greeks Again ;” 
Frederick William Dallinger, oration, “A Word About the Caucus ;” 
Edwin Solomon Mack, candidate in law, “ Bankruptcy Legislation.” 
At the conclusion of these exercises, President Eliot conferred the follow- 
ing degrees: Bachelors of Arts, Class of 1893, 338, the largest number 
ever conferred; Bachelors of Science, 9; Bachelor of Agricultural 
Science, 1 ; Doctors of Veterinary Medicine, 5 ; Doctors of Dental Medi- 
cine, 14; Doctors of Medicine, three years’ course, 64 ; four years’ course, 
9; Doctors of Medicine cwm laude and Masters of Arts, 6; Bachelors 
of Laws, 53; Bachelors of Laws cum laude and Masters of Arts, 16; 
Bachelors of Theology, 4; Masters of Arts, 70; Doctor of Science, 1; 
Doctors of Philosophy, 12; certificate without academic degree, 1. 

Degrees out of course were given to the following :— 

A. B., as of 1892: Charles Sidney Baxter, George Wesley Blanchard, 
Edward Everett Cauthorne, John Henry Crowley, Francis Clement 
Commons, Charles Howard Dow, John Theodore Heard, Alfred Rod- 
man Hussey, Louis Francis Kiesewetter, Everett John Lake, Henry 
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§ Landes, Hugh Richard Meyer, Morton Colton Nichols. As of 1891: 
: John Louis Edwards, Robert Henry Harris, George Turner Phelps, 
Jacob Wendell. 

A. M., as of 1892: Emberson Edward Proper, John William Roberts. 

LL. B., as of 1892: William Craothers Bar, George Shepley Self- 
ridge, Cornelius Ferris. As of 1880: Nathan Matthews, Jr. 

The following members of the Class of 1893 appear on the Commence- 
ment programme as having attained high rank : — 

In Classics: Arthur W. Hodgman, John Alden. In English: John 
: Corbin, Francis E. Farley. In History: Theodore C. Smith, Ralph 
Woodworth. In Political Science : Howard H. Cook, James A. Cotter. 
In Music: Percy L. Atherton, Ernest O. Hiler. In Mathematics: 
Augustus I. Bowie. In Chemistry: Edgar F. Billings. Highest honors : 
William G. Howard (English); George D. Hammond (History); Charles 
C. Closson, Frederick W. Dallinger (Political Science); Frederick S. 
Converse (Music); Edward A. Burt (Natural History). Orations: 
Robert G. Dodge, Billings L. Hand, David S. Muzzey, Edward A. Burt, 
George D. Hammond, Frederick W. Dallinger. 

President Eliot conferred thirteen honorary degrees in the following 
words : — 

Auctoritate mihi commisso, 

FRANCIScUM BOLLEs, scriptorem venustum et ingeniosum, qui rerum 





naturalium ipse studiosus aliis exemplo est et incitamento, 

ANDREAM McFarianp Davis, originum Harvardianarum indaga- 
torem sagacem et diligentem, 

Grorcium ALPHONSUM BARTLETT, conlegam a conlegis dilectum, 
prudentem juvenum amicum et consiliarium, Universitatis rationum egre- 
gium administratorem, 

Hoxiuts Horatrum HuNNEWELL, pecuniae bene partae sapienter lar- 
gitorem, fautorem et ipsum participem operum rusticorum, 

DaNIELEM Hupson BuRNHAM, spectaculi omnium gentium Columbi- 
ani administratorem, qui, ingeniorum inventorumque aestimator acutus, 
res maximas ab aliis mente conceptas ad exitus feliciter perduxit, 

Magistros Artium, honoris causa ; 

Praeterea nostrae disciplinae alumnum carissimum, 

GUILIELMUM LAWRENCE, Scholae Theologicae vicinae decanum, nuper 
Episcopum designatum, 

Sacrosanctae Theologiae Doctorem, honoris causa ; 

Denique 

THoMAM RAyYNESFORD LounsBuRY, professorem clarissimum Yalen- 
sem, scriptorum Anglicorum, Chauceri praesertim, cognitorem eruditis- 
simum, 
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Macnum Gustavum Retzium, professorem Suecicum doctissimum, 
virum eodem hominum genere quo nos prognatum, speculatorem vena- 
toremque animantium naturae, anatomiae atque histologiae peritissimum, 

WINFIELD Scotr CHAPLIN, olim conlegam apud nos dilectissimum, 
nune Universitatis Washingtoniae apud Missourienses constitutae Cancel- 
larium, 

JOHANNEM JOSEPHUM KEANE, virum_ eruditissimum, oratorem 
suave loquentem, Universitatis Catholicae in America institutae Rectorem, 

RicarpuM OLNEY, jurisconsultum egregium, virum sagacem pruden- 
temque, advocatum a litibus publicis Civitatum Foederatarum merito 
nominatum, 

Rosertum Topp Lrxcoin, alumnum nostrum, virum nomine con- 
secrato insignitum, humanitate politum, publicis in muneribas optime 
meritum, 

FrepDeRIcUM LAw OLMSTED, qui, ruris specie in urbes introducta, 
casas pauperum, domus feliciorum, aedificia publica exornavit, aeque 
saluti et delectationi civium omnium consuluit, 

Utriusque Juris . . . Doctores, honoris causa, creo et renuntio. 

The announcement of the names of Mr. Bolles and Professor Bartlett 
caused very great enthusiasm. The exercises were concluded at about 
half past tweive by a benediction by Mr. Peabody. 


THE RECIPIENTS OF HONORARY DEGREES. 


FraNK Boutess, A. M., 


was born at Winchester, Oct. 31, 1856. His boyhood was passed in rural 
New England and in Baltimore and Washington. His schooling was 
irregular, but home teaching more than made good the breaks in public 
and private instruction in Massachusetts and in his academy and college 
training in Washington. In 1879 he took his degree of LL. B. from the 
Columbian Law School, Washington, and in 1882, after three years of 
additional law study a‘ Harvard, he received the LL. B. from this Uni- 
versity. Between 1879 and June, 1883, he took, in addition to his law 
studies, College courses equivalent in all to about two years of under- 
graduate work. From July, 1883, until April, 1886, he was an editorial 
writer on the staff of the Boston Daily Advertiser. He refused to remain 
with the paper when it ceased to be independent in politics. Since April, 
1886, he has been Secretary of Harvard University, spending his sum- 
mers on his farm at the foot of Mt. Chocorua, N. H., a region which he 
has described in recent articles and books. The titles of the latter are, 
“The Land of the Lingering Snow,” 1891, and “At the North of Bear- 
camp Water,” 1893. 




























































was born at Worcester, Dec. 30, 1833; was appointed midshipman in 
1849, and made one cruise; then studied at the Lawrence Scientific 


School, taking 


in 1859; was employed for a time in the freight office of the Erie 


Railway ; Jan. 


Francisco ; in 1885 resigned from that firm and moved to Cambridge ; 
for several years was Vice-President of the Prudential Fire Insurance 


Co., of Boston. 


cation in Everyday Life,” a paper read before the students at Berke- 
ley; also several articles in the Californian and Overland magazines, 
of which the most elaborate was entitled “Corporations in Politics.” 
During his residence in Cambridge he has published “ Canada and Louis- 
iana,” a chapter in “The Narrative and Critical History of America,” 
covering the French occupation from the death of Frontenac to the Peace 
of 1763; “ Border Warfare,” another chapter in the same work ; “'The 
Employment of Indian Auxiliaries in the American War,” in the Hng- 
lish Historical Review ; two papers on “Indian Games,” in the Bul- 
letin of the Essex Institute ; several papers read before the American 
Antiquarian Society, including “The Journey of Moncacht-Apé,” ‘The 
Early Buildings of Harvard College,” “The Site of the First College 
Building at Cambridge,” “'The Cambridge Press,” and “ The First Schol- 
arship at Harvard College ;” “ An Historical Study of Law’s System,” in 
the Quarterly Journal of Economics. Some of the historical material 
relating to Harvard College was used in articles in the Atlantic Monthly 
and in the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine. Is a member of the Ameri- 
ean Antiquarian Society, a fellow of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, and Corresponding Secretary of the Colonial Society of Massa- 


chusetts. 


was born in Vassalboro, Maine, in 1844, and was prepared at the Bangor 
High School for the Sophomore Class of Bowdoin College. In October, 
1861, he enlisted in the First Regiment of Maine Cavalry, and served 
with the Army of the Potomac for three years and a half. After his 
discharge from the army he was compelled by circumstances to abandon 
his purpose of a collegiate education, and went into his father’s business 
at Bangor. After four years of work he again returned to a life of study, 
and in 1869, at the advice of the late Professor Bowen, he went to Ger- 
many, where he spent three years in the study of modern languages and 
history. In the autumn of 1872 he was appointed Instructor in German 
at Harvard College. In 1873 his title was changed to that of Tutor, and 
in 1876 he was promoted to be an Assistant Professor. In 1891 he was 
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ANDREW McFaruanp Davis, A. M., 


the degree of S. B. in 1854; was admitted to the bar 


1, 1871, entered the firm of Horace Davis & Co., at San 


Published in California “The Utility of a Liberal Edu- 


GrorcE Atonzo Bartuett, A. M., 
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made Associate Professor of German, and Regent of Harvard College. 
He has published nothing over his own name; but he was, during his 
stay in Germany, a special correspondent of the New York Hvening Post, 
and he has written numerous reviews, editorials, and editorial notes for 
the Literary World, and leading editorials on European politics for the 
Boston Advertiser, under a former management. 


Hotuis Horack Hunnewe tt, A. M., 


the son of Walter Hunnewell, 1787, was born in 1810; went to Paris 
as a member of the firm of Welles & Co.; returned to Wellesley (then 
Needham) in 1839 and has resided there ever since. His gardens in 
that town have long been among the most famous in America. He has 
given to Wellesley a park and free library, and has been a liberal bene- 
factor of Harvard University, which owes the museum building at the 
Arnold Arboretum to him. 


DANIEL Hupson Burnuay, A. M., 


was born in Henderson, N. Y., in 1846. His parents removed to Chi- 
cago when he was nine years old. He completed his education by two 
years’ study in the East, then spent a year in Nevada mining, and then 
returned to Chicago and began the practice of architecture. In 1873 he 
formed a partnership with the late John W. Root. The firm of Burn- 
ham & Root erected the following buildings: The Rookery, The Monad- 
nock, The Pheenix, the Woman’s Temple, the Masonic Temple, the Great 
Northern Hotel, in Chicago ; the Mills Building, in San Francisco; the 
Society for Savings Building, in Cleveland ; the Board of Trade, in Kan- 
sas City; the Equitable Building, in Atlanta. Since its inception, Mr. 
Burnham has been connected with the World’s Columbian Exposition at 
Chicago, and is now its Director of Works. He received the degree of 
A.M. from Yale University in June last. 


Witu1Am Lawrence, D. D., 


was born in Boston in 1850, his father being the Hon. Amos A. Law- 
rence, and his mother the daughter of William Appleton. After gradu- 
ating from Harvard in 1871, he studied for the Episcopal ministry at 
Andover and Philadelphia, and took his degree at the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School, Cambridge, in 1875. In April, 1876, he became assist- 
ant rector of Grace Church, Lawrence, and rector the following year. 
Jan. 1, 1884, he was appointed Professor of Homiletics and Pastoral 
Care in the Episcopal Theological School at Cambridge, and in 1889 
he succeeded the late Dean Gray as head of that institution. In 1888 he 


On May 4, 1893, he 


was appointed a preacher to Harvard University. 
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was elected Bishop of Massachusetts, to succeed the late Phillips Brooks. 
His consecration will take place in October. In 1888 he published the 
“Life of Amos A. Lawrence.” 


Tuomas RAyNEsrorp Lounssury, LL. D., 


was born at Ovid, N. Y., Jan. 1, 1838, and graduated from Yale College 
in 1859. For three years after leaving college he assisted in editing 
Appleton’s “ New American Encyclopaedia.” In August, 1862, he was 
commissioned lieutenant in the 126th regiment of New York State 
Volunteers ; was taken prisoner at Harper’s Ferry in September; ex- 
changed in November and remained in the field till after Gettysburg, 
when he was detailed as adjutant-general of the draft rendezvous at 
Elmira, N. Y. At the close of the war he was mustered out of the ser- 
vice; was teacher in and near New York city till 1870, when he was 
appointed Instructor in English Literature at the Yale Scientific School. 
The following year he was promoted to a professorship, which he has 
held ever since. He published a biography of James Fenimore Cooper 
in the American Men of Letters Series, 1882; a ‘* History of the Eng- 
lish Language,” 1879; “Studies in Chaucer,” three volumes, 1891, 
besides numerous magazine articles, and editing old English texts for 
students. 
MaaGnus Gusrar Rerzrius, LL. D., 

belongs to a family of Swedish naturalists which has been distinguished 
for more than a century, for his grandfather was the disciple of Linnaeus, 
and his father and uncle both attained eminence in physiology and medi- 
cine. He was born Oct. 27, 1842. In 1877 he became professor of his- 
tology in the Royal Caroline Medico-Chirurgical Institution at Stock- 
holm. He has edited “Studien der Anatomie des Nervensystems und 
des Bindegewebes,” 1875, and two series of “ Biologische Untersuch- 
ungen ” (1st series, 1881-82, 2d series, 1890). His original works are 
“Das Gehirlabyrinth der Knochenfische,’ Stockholm, 1872; ‘“ Finska 
Kranier,” 1878; ‘“ Das Gehirorgan der Wirbeltiere,” 1881-84; “ Fin- 
land i nordiska museet,”’ Stockholm, 1881, of which a German transla- 
tion was printed in Berlin in 1885. 


WINFIELD Scott CHAPLIN, LL. D., 


was born at Glenburn, Me., in 1847. Being appointed to the West Point 
Military Academy, July 1, 1866, he graduated thence as second lieuter: 
ant of the Sth Artillery in 1870, and served two years, chiefly in garrison 
at Newport, R. I. The two succeeding years he was civil engineer on 
a railroad, until he received an appointment as Professor of Mechanics 
and Military Instructor at the Maine State College, at Orono, Me., where 
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he stayed till 1877, when he was called to fill the chair of Civil Engi- 
neering at the Imperial University, Tokyo, Japan. On the death of 
Professor Eustis in 1885, Professor Chaplin was appointed to succeed him 
as Professor of Engineering and Dean of the Lawrence Scientific School. 
In 1888 he was chairman of the Parietal Committee. He resigned from 
Harvard in 1892 to accept the chancellorship of Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. On his departure from Japan the Mikado conferred upon 
him the Order of the Rising Sun. 


JOHN JOsEPH KEANE, LL. D., 


was born in Ballyshannon, County Donegal, Ireland, on Sept. 12, 1839. 
At the age of seven was brought to this country, where his family es- 
tablished its home in Baltimore. Although he had been at school from 
the age of three years, still his early education was chiefly received in 
the Catholic schools of Baltimore, especially in the Christian Brothers 
Academy at Calvert Hall. His classical course was made at St. Charles’s 
College, Howard County, Md., and his divinity studies in St. Mary's 
Seminary, Baltimore. In that seminary, which is also a regular uni- 
versity, he received the degrees of A. B., A. M., and S. T. B., and was 
ordained a priest July 2, 1866. His early work in the ministry was 
in the city of Washington, where he remained until 1878. On August 
25 of that year he was consecrated Bishop of Richmond, and remained 
in spiritual charge of the Catholic diocese of Virginia until 1889, when 
he was relieved of that office in order to devote his life entirely to the 
interests of the Catholic University of America, at Washington. He 
says: “TI have never found time to write any books, my life having been 
taken up with incessant preaching and the writing of articles in various 
periodicals concerning questions of the day. Besides the degree con- 
ferred upon me by Harvard, I have received the degree of D. D. from 
the University Laval, Quebec, Canada.” In 1891 he delivered the Dud- 
leian Lecture at Harvard. 


Ricuarp Ontney, LL. D., 


was born in Oxford, Worcester County, Mass., Sept. 15, 1835 ; prepared 
for college at Leicester Academy; graduated from Brown University, 
Providence, R. I., in 1856; attended the Harvard Law School 1856-58, 
receiving the degree of LL. B. in 1858 ; in 1859 was admitted to the bar 
and entered the office of the Hon. B. F. Thomas, of Boston; served as a 
member of the Massachusetts House of Representatives in 1874; and 
since 1859, has been continually in practice in Boston; was appointed 
Attorney-General by President Cleveland, and entered upon his duties 


March 6, 1893. 
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Rozert Topp Lrvcotn, LL. D., 

son of Abraham and Mary (Todd) Lincoln, was born in Springfield, IIl., 
August 1, 1843. He fitted for college at Phillips Exeter Academy. 
The four months succeeding his graduation in 1864 he was a member of 
the Harvard Law School. From Feb. 20 to June 10, 1865, he served as 
captain and assistant adjutant-gencral on General Grant’s staff. On 
leaving the army he took up his residence in Chicago, IIl., and resumed 
the study of the law. Feb. 25, 1867, he was admitted to the bar of Illinois, 
and became a partner in the law firm of Scammon & Lincoln. The 
partnership was dissolved in 1871, and he spent the summer and autumn 
of 1872 in Europe. On his return to Chicago he became associated with 
Edward S. Isham (Williams College, 1857) in the practice of law, and 
this association, with the addition of Wilham G. Beale (Bowdoin, 
1877) to the firm in 1887, he still continues. In April, 1876, as part of 
a popular movement to oust a corrupt gang of petty office holders, he 
was elected supervisor of the town of South Chicago, which office he 
held for the year which he had agreed to give to the work. He was a 
member from Cook County, IIl., to the State Convention at Springfield, 
which nominated delegates to the National Convention which was held 
in Chicago, June 2, 1880. He was one of the Illinois Electors on the 
Republican ticket. Early in 1880 he was appointed by the Governor of 
Illinois as one of the trustees of the Illinois Central Railroad. Im- 
mediately after the inauguration of President Garfield in 1881 he was 
appointed a member of the Cabinet, as the Secretary of War. He re- 
sided in Washington during the four succeeding years, remaining in the 
Cabinet under the administration of President Arthur. He then re- 
turned to his professional work in Chicago, in which he was engaged 
without interruption, excepting a trip to Europe for a few months in the 
summer of 1888, until May 15, 1889, when he sailed from New York 
to assume his duties as Minister to the Court of St. James, to which 
position he had been appointed by President Harrison. He served until 
May 4, 1893. Married in Washington, Sept. 24, 1868, to Mary Harlan, 
daughter of James and Ann Eliza (Peck) Harlan. They have had three 
children: Mary, born Oct. 15, 1869; Abraham, born August 14, 1873, 
who died March 5, 1890; and Jessie Harlan, born November 6, 1875. 


FreDERICK LAw Otmstep, LL. D., 
was born in Hartford, Conn., April 26, 1822; was for three years a 
student of civil engineering, and pursued scientific studies at Yale Col- 
lege ; after which, for two years, he was a working student of agricul- 
ture, and then for seven years a farmer and horticulturalist on his own 
account. In 1850 he traveled in Europe, mainly on foot, giving special 
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attention to rural affairs and the management of parks and _pleasure- 
grounds, being aided in this by letters and advice of Prof. Asa Gray, A. J. 
Downing, and Sir William Hooker. In 1853-54 he studied the economic 
conditions of the slave States, traveling more than four thousand miles on 
horseback. In 1856 he revisited Europe, and has done so three times 
since, to examine parks and pleasure-grounds, public forests, zodlogical 
and botanical gardens, and the plans and means of enlarging towns and 
suburbs. In the autumn of 1857 he was appointed superintendent of 
the preparatory work of the projected Central Park in New York city. 
The following winter, in association with Calvert Vaux, he devised a plan 
for this park, which was selected as the most satisfactory of the thirty- 
three plans submitted in competition. After the adoption of their plan, 
the designers were employed to carry it out, and, in order to weather 
political difficulties, they had to proceed as rapidly as possible. At one 
time they employed nearly 4,000 men, securing, against great obstacles, 
a degree of discipline, efficiency, and economy hardly attained in any 
other municipal public work in this country. At the outbreak of the 
Civil War in 1861, Mr. Olmsted was appointed by President Lincoln 
a member of the National Sanitary Commission, and was asked by his 
associates to organize and manage its executive business. In the autumn 
of 1863, the work of the Commission being thoroughly developed, he 
resigned, and spent the next two years on the Pacific Slope, where he 
served as chairman of the California State Commission to take charge of 
the Yosemite and Mariposa Reservations, ceded to the State by Con- 
gress as public parks. Returning to New York city, he entered with Mr. 
Vaux on the general practice of landscape architecture. This partner- 
ship was dissolved in 1872, when he served as president and treasurer 
of the New York Park Commission. In 1878 he removed to Boston ; 
in 1884 he took into partnership his son, John Charles Olmsted, and in 
1889 Henry Sargent Codman, who had been trained under him. Mr. 
Olmsted has been employed on more than eighty public recreation 
grounds, among the more important of which are the parks of New York, 
Brooklyn, Boston, Bridgeport, Trenton, Montreal, Buffalo, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Louisville, and Kansas City. He has had also a large practice 
in laying out towns, suburban villa districts, and private grounds, for 
which he has visited every State in the Union, crossing the continent 
eight times. He designed the grounds of the Capitol at Washington, 
including the marble terrace, grand staircase, and other structures outside 
the main building; also the general scheme for the restoration and pres- 
ervation of the scenery of Niagara Falls, and, in association with Mr. 
Vaux, of the plan now being carried out by the State of New York for 
this purpose. He has published “ Walks and Talks of an American 
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Farmer in England,” 1852; “ A Journey in the Seaboard Slave States,” 
1856 ; “A Journey in Texas,” 1857 ; “A Journey in the Back Country,” 
1861. A compilation of three of these works was published in London 
at the beginning of the Civil War, under the title “The Cotton King- 
dom.” Mr. Olmsted has also written many articles and reports on sub- 
jects connected with his profession. He received the honorary degree of 
M. A. from Harvard in 1864 and Amherst in 1867; is an honorary mem- 
ber of the American Institute of Architects, of the Boston Society of 
Architects, of the London Metropolitan Publie Gardens Association, and 
of the Military Order of the Loyal Legion; he was one of the founders of 
the Metropolitan Art Museum and of the Union League Club, of New 
York city, and is an active member of several scientific and benevolent 
societies. 


THE ALUMNI DINNER. 


At two o’clock the procession of graduates was formed at Massachu- 
setts by Leverett S. Tuckerman, *68, the Chief Marshal of the day. 
Behind President Davis of the Alumni Assoeiation and President Eliot 
came the recipients of honorary degrees and other invited guests, — 
among whom was Walter Besant, the well-known English novelist, — and 
then followed representatives of the classes in their order. The oldest 
alumnus present was Dr. William Russell, ’26, of Barre, who was born 
Oct. 28, 1799, ten weeks before George Washington died. Preceded 
by the Germania Band, the procession marched to Memorial Hall. At 


about quarter past three the President of the Association, Horace Davis, 
"49, ex-Congressman and ex-President of the University of California, 
after remarking upon the satisfaction felt by graduates at a distance that 
Harvard is no sectional institution, and that she cherishes every attempt 
to improve the standard of the public schools, and after referring to the 
recent loss of Phillips Brooks and Dr. A. P. Peabody, proposed the toast 


” 


“Harvard University,” and called upon President Eliot. After long 
applause President Eliot got a hearing and spoke as follows: — 

‘Gentlemen, — The president of the day has referred to the influence 
which the University aims to exert throughout the whole range of educa- 
tion. I will mention briefly three recent efforts of the University to serve 
the general cause of education in this country. 

“ The first is the institution of the Harvard University Schools’ Exam- 
ination Board, which has just finished its first year of work. This board 
undertakes to conduct, on request, thorough examinations of secondary 
schools, and to make a confidential report to the headmaster of each 
school examined. To any school which desires a complete examination 
it sends six experts, who make a thorough inquiry into the course of 
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study, methods, and equipment of the school, and full reports to the board. 
On the basis of these reports of the examiners the board prepares its own 
report to the master of the school, with the intent to make every feasible 
suggestion for the improvement of the school. Nine schools have been 
examined in this way during the past year — two public schools, five en- 
dowed schools, and two private schools. All the gentlemen who have 
been engaged in this work have found it interesting, and have become 
convinced that it will prove serviceable. I believe that a new field of 
service has thus been opened to the University, a field which I hope to see 
well cultivated and enlarged. 

“ At the other end of the long educational period, which extends from 
the sixth to the twenty-sixth year, stand the Law School and the Medical 
School. The other two efforts of the University to which I will refer have 
been made in these two schools. 

“For sixteen years past the admission to the Law School of candidates 
for the degree has been restricted by means of an entrance examination. 
The Faculty of the School has now taken a new step, and after the year 
1895-96 no one will be able to enter the Law School as a candidate for 
the degree who has not already won a degree in Letters, Science, or Arts. 
Our Divinity School took this step some years ago; and I am beginning 
to hope that the circumstances of our Medical School may erelong be such 
that that School can follow the example of the two younger professional 
schools. Harvard University may reasonably expect to have the honor 
of leading the way in the United States in the establishment of the only 
right relation between the first degree and the professional degrees. 

“The class that entered the Medical School last September was the 
first class to which the requirement of a four years’ course of study for 
the degree was applied, and the Faculty anticipated that this great in- 
crease of requirement from three years’ residence to four would cause a 
diminution in the number of the entering class. The distinguished Pro- 
vost of the University of Pennsylvania — himself a physician, and these 
many years a teacher of medicine — said at the dinner of the Harvard 
Medical Association last June, that in his judgment the requirement of 
four years’ work for the medical degree was the most hazardous step yet 
taken by the Harvard Medical School, — much more hazardous than the 
institution in 1870-71 of the graded course of instruction for three years. 
The revolution of 1870-71 in the Medical School cost the School more 
than forty per cent. of its students; but last September the entering class 
was the largest that had ever entered the School, and the total attendance 
at the School was larger than ever before. We may expect, therefore, 
that the important step thus successfully taken by our Medical Faculty 
will not only improve our Medical School, but will advance the cause of 
medical education throughout the country. 
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“Tt is my custom to report to you in this place a few of the additions 
made to the resources of the University during the year which has passed. 
I doubt if any of us now realize the magnitude of the stream of benefac- 
tions poured into educational institutions in the United States since the 
civil war. It is a flow unexampled in the history of the world, not only 
because of its total volume, but also because of the great number and va- 
riety of the contributory sources. During all this period this University 
has received its full share of the stream. During the past year the Uni- 
versity has received in gifts and bequests at least $400,000, not including 
the Perkins Dormitory, which is intended for students of moderate means 
and is to cost $150,000, or the magnificent new reading-room, which will 
cost its generous giver not less than $250,000. I always like to mention 
here gifts from professors of the University, for they know exactly what 
they are giving, to what, and for what. There have been two such gifts 
this year. Prof. Charles S. Sargent has given the University his val- 
uable botanical library and the sum of $16,000 with which to maintain 
it. Prof. Henry Willard Williams, shortly after retiring from the pro- 
fessorship of Ophthalmology, which he had held for twenty years, gave 
the President and Fellows $25,000, the income of which is ultimately to 
be used towards the salary of that professorship. 

“A third gift which I know specially interests you is the fitting testi- 
monial to the memory of one of our number, whose influence here will 
last while any live who heard him preach. I refer to the subscription for 
the Phillips Brooks House. This subscription is the most interesting list 
of givers for a university object since that which made good the loss of 
the University in the great Boston fire of 1872. It is interesting for the 
number of givers, and for their variety as regards residence, quality, and 
pecuniary ability. Considering the state of the times, the amount of the 
subscription is already large, although as yet insufficient for the object in 
view. 

“The president of the day spoke of the gaps in the ranks of the 
Alumni, and of the vacancies which constantly have to be filled in the 
teaching staff of the University. Among the men who have gone we can 
all recall some whose places have never been filled and probably cannot 
be filled ; but though we cannot find precise equivalents for Ware, Walker, 
Story, Longfellow, Lowell, Peirce, Agassiz, Gray, Wyman, Bigelow, Pea- 
body, and Brooks, we clearly see that their work is carried on and multi- 
plied by their successors, and that all that was best and most fruitful in 
their actual labors, and in their temper or spirit of work, is perpetuated 
in their intellectual descendants. It has never been possible perfectly to 
fill the place of Jeffries Wyman; but there are now at work in the Uni- 
versity eleven men who had the privilege of studying under his direction 
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in a most intimate and affectionate relation, namely, one member of the 
Corporation, one member of the Board of Overseers, seven full professors, 
and two instructors, and every one of these men has been profoundly af- 
fected in his whole career by the character and intellectual temper of 
their beloved teacher. We shall never see again in the University pulpit 
just such a man as Phillips Brooks ; but his influence remains strong upon 
every one of the preachers who was associated with him in the religious 
work of the University, and the memory of his devotion, eloquence, and 
catholicity will hallow that work for generations. The new men and the 
new influences are not precisely like the men and influences of the past; 
but they transmit the fruits gathered by the men who are gone, and fruc- 
tify the seeds they planted. 

“As it is now forty years, Mr. President, since I graduated at Harvard 
College, my period of observation at this institution has been long enough 
to warrant me in arriving at some general conclusions concerning it. I 
will mention three of them. The first is that the average physique of the 
students here has been much improved during the past twenty-five years. 
No one who has lived with these successive ranks of young men can fail 
to notice this bodily improvement, or the improvement in the intellectual 
work done here, which results, in part, from this average gain in physical 
vigor. The improvement appears in the size, bearing, and strength of the 
men, as well as in their better general health. 

“* My second conclusion is that the proportion of Harvard graduates 
who make downright failures in life is small. I mean that the propor- 
tion of those who, through vice or folly, come to naught in after life is 
exceedingly small. The Harvard undergraduate may stumble, or slip, or 
even fall heavily ; but in the great majority of cases he recovers himself, 
and becomes a useful and honorable man. I defy any college president 
who knows much about the subsequent careers of the young men who 
have passed under his eyes not to be an optimist as regards the upward 
tendency of the race; the life successes are so many and the failures so 
few. 

“‘ My third observation is that throuch all changes in the external con- 
ditions and influences of the University itself the intellectual and moral 
ideals of the Harvard graduate have remained for generations extraordi- 
narily permanent. The Harvard g:..uate still sets the highest value, 
like his predecessors through two hundred and fifty years, on patriotism, 
public-spirit, independence of thought, moderation of speech and action, 
and purity of life; he still loves truth and truth-seeking men. But I 
sometimes think that he has a somewhat peculiar test for truth. He 
cherishes that precious promise in the Gospel of St. John which the 
Plummer Professor cited this morning: ‘Ye shall know the truth, and 
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the truth shall make you free.’ When he finds that what seems to be 
truth does not tend to make him free, he begins to think that it must be 
only the semblance of truth. May our descendants through long genera- 
tions know the truth, and may it make them free.” 

To the next toast, “The Commonwealth of Massachusetts,” Governor 
William E. Russell, ’77, who was received with the greatest applause of 
the day, responded. 

Governor Russell was followed by Richard Olney, LL. B., ’58, Attor- 
ney-General of the United States, whose theme was the lack of civie zeal 
among educated men. 

“ The ordinary citizen,” he said, “thinks he is through with his part in 
politics when he has cast his vote and election day is over. There could 
not be a more mistaken view of the duties of a citizen. Public opinion 
is a power behind the throne greater than the throne; but it is a force 
that cannot be relied upon to express itself voluntarily. Pains must be 
taken to direct it, as pains must be taken for anything that is worth 
having. This assemblage of men would to a man condemn any of the 
bad statutes that might be found in the records of our legislation. But 
how came those bad statutes to be there? Because they were worked for 
and achieved by the vicious few to be benefited, while the sentiment of 
the greater number to be injured by them had not been called into action. 
People look to the paternal government to right all wrongs, — as if any 
law could create wealth or change the effect of dishonest or of vicious 
legislation. The United States government is the greatest eleemosynary 
establishment on the face of the earth. This is for no other reason than 
the faithlessness of our citizens to their public duties, It can be dispelled 
only by popular opinion. What is true of private affairs is just as true 
of the government. Eternal vigilance is not only the price of liberty, it 
is the price of good government.” 

Prolonged cheers greeted the Hon. Robert T. Lincoln, 64, ex-Minister 
to England, who was next called upon. After expressing his pleasure at 
returning to Cambridge after nearly thirty years’ absence, he said : — 

“Tn my opinion, to be an alumnus of Harvard is to belong to the most 
honor-inspiring society in the land, and whose glory is most enduring. 
The youth of Harvard and the graduates who have not yet finished their 
life-work must make history as did those who went before them. The 
opportunity is just as great as it was a generation ago. The economic 
heresies which threaten this country must be met. And in this connection 
I wish to speak of something brought forcibly to my mind to-day, — the 
pardoning of two Anarchist murderers by the Governor of the State in 
which I live, convicted six years ago. This pardon was not made from 
motives of mercy, but from motives whose color was taken from and which 
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represents the anarchistic classes of the country. The reason given was 
that these Anarchists were tried by a judge exercising malicious ferocity 
toward them. As a Harvard man I cannot let this occasion go by with- 
out expressing my opinion of this conduct. If I had taken such advan- 
tage of my civic power I should consider myself an apostate to my pro- 
fession and my State. This is one of the dangers which must be met by 
the educated men of the nation. Harvard College is turning out more 
educated men than any other institution in the United States, and it is 
they who must combat such evils and see that no detriment comes to our 
great republic.” 

W.S. Chaplin, ex-Dean of the Scientific School and now Chancellor of 
Washington University, St. Louis, who spoke next, attributed Harvard’s 
recent expansion to three things: the self-sacrifice of President Eliot ; 
the uncommercial spirit of the Faculty, who devote themselves entirely 
to the things they are engaged to teach ; and the method of treating the 
students, not as boys, but as young men whose training here fits them for 
high work in life. 

Bishop J. J. Keane, Rector of the Catholic University at Washington, 
D.C., the next speaker, said, in substance : — 

“JT wish to take this occasion to express my gratitude for the great 
honor conferred by the University on me to-day. It is one of the many 
testimonials to which I can bear witness that the old period of hostility 
and suspicion has been passed and a new era of trustfulness and love has 
taken its place. This with me, gentlemen, is not a sentiment, but a philo- 
sophy. To my mind the heart and centre of all philosophy must be man. 
And above man, as he is above nature, is a Power that is all wisdom and 
love, and which is to guide man in wisdom and love; and the attitude of 
this Power is one of kindliness and sympathy. It is not in the spirit of 
hostility that Eternal Wisdom demands that a man shall control his lower 
instincts. This is the law that gives life its nobleness and purpose, that 
makes life worth living, and brings into one grand synthesis man and 
nature and God. In the philosophy before us, and in which we have 
gone only a little way, is the advancement of religion in the light of sci- 
ence and the advancement of science in the light of religion, the whole 
illumined and glorified from the light that comes from the face of God. 
God is not going to lead the world backward.” 

Mr. D. H. Burnham, Director of Works at the World’s Fair, was the 
last speaker. It was already so late that the Hon. W. A. Richardson, ’43, 
who was to be spokesman for his Class on its fiftieth birthday, and Moses 
Williams, who was to respond for the Class of ’68 at its quarter-centennial, 
could not be called on. During the dinner there was the usual singing, 


led by Warren A. Locke, ’69, of “ Psalm 78” and “ Fair Harvard.” After 
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the announcement of the vote for Overseers the alumni sang “ Auld Lang 
Syne,” and then separated. 


ELECTION OF OVERSEERS. 

The official Australian ballot contained the names of twelve candidates, 
viz., A. T. Lyman, ’53 ; Moses Williams, ’68 ; Samuel Hoar, ’67 ; R. S. Pea- 
body, 66; E. P. Seaver, 64; W. A. Bancroft, ’78 ; N. Thayer, ’71; R. M. 
Morse, ’57 ; W. F. Wharton, ’70; G. A. Gordon, ’81 ; C. P. Bowditch, ’63 ; 
and J. R. Chadwick, ’65. 

The successful candidates are as follows, those re-elected being desig- 
nated by an asterisk: *Moses Williams, 503 votes; *Samuel Hoar, 480 ; 
*A. T. Lyman, 427; W. A. Bancroft, 401; *R. S. Peabody, 374; R. M. 
Morse, 365, elected for two years to fill the unexpired term of the late 
A. P. Peabody, ’26. 





THE UNIVERSITY. 
THE ACADEMIC YEAR 1892-93. 

The year just drawing to its close has been one of progress and pros- 
perity, — one in which Harvard has more than kept pace with national 
expansion, yet in which foundations have deepened and _ broadened 
even while the superstructure grew. ‘The increase in University popula- 
tion has been at the rate of more than ten per cent. for the year, but it 
has not been won by lowering any standard or cheapening any degree. 
Quite the contrary is true, for a fourth year has been added to the 
required residence for the degree of M. D.; a higher standard has been 
set for admission to and continuance in the Law School; the “ chromo” 
degree of A. M. with a professional degree has been abolished; and the 
A. B. has been made more difficult of attaiment by dull or lazy men, 
in consequence of an advance in the minimum rank requirement for 
graduation from college. The Overseers’ Committee, in publishing its 
vigorous criticism upon the methods of preparation in English, indicated 
the general state of mind of those who guard or conduct the examinations 
for admission to college. The pervading wish is to see the admission 
requirements made more effective in suggesting better methods of instruc- 
tion in the schools and compelling thorough work. Nowhere is there a 
desire to see any bar lowered. These facts, combined with the concur- 
rent testimony of teachers in various departments of the University, to 
the effect that work of the highest grades is being done earnestly and 
thoroughly in their class-rooms, libraries, and laboratories, show that 
there is no reason to regret the recent gain in numbers, or to suppose, 
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because more bullion is passing through the Harvard mint, that it is being 
less honestly assayed. The score of unfortunates who lost the A. B. in 
1893 could, if they chose, bear eloquent testimony to the fact that the 
old mill grinds “exceeding small.” In spite of this grim grinding, the 
Commencement programme shows that over six hundred degrees were 
conferred in course this year. 

It has been a year rich in gifts as well as a generous one in men. 
Professorships, scholarships, and prizes have been founded, funds to 
maintain scientific research, or to increase the unrestricted income of the 
University, have been established, and new buildings, or lands for future 
use, have been bequeathed, or given outright by those who love to give 
while still able to enjoy the giving. By the year’s end the University 
will be more than half a million dollars richer in endowment and equip- 
ment than it was at its beginning. Large as this sum is, it might be du- 
plicated for several years without more than moderately relieving the 
pressure which is felt in all departments of the University in consequence 
of the increase in the number of students and in the number of teachers 
paid from unrestricted income. 

If the new year shows an appreciable gain in students under the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, the assignment of lecture-rooms to instruct- 
ors will be the Recorder’s most difficult task. No teacher likes to be 
compelled to seat eighty men in a room adapted for seventy at the utmost; 
and if the room has already been in use two or three hours when he 
enters it, his work becomes unhealthful as well as uncomfortable. It is 
difficult to see how the present rooms can be forced to give much more 
accommodation than they now afford. 

The refusal of the students last spring to accept the Corporation plan 
for a large restaurant dining-hall leaves to Cambridge boarding-houses 
and cafés the task of feeding over a thousand men. If it were clearly 
settled that no second large college dining-hall was to be built, private 
enterprise would perhaps supply suitable accommodations. As matters 
rest, the Cambridge restaurant keepers, fearing that each year will be 
their last, remain in dingy quarters, and aim only to clear as much as pos- 
sible while the good time lasts. Some of the business advisers of the 
University favor action by the Corporation to make it certain that Me- 
morial Hall and the Foxcroft Club will be the only dining-halls managed 
by the College. They believe that small savings by students are of less 
moment than a curtailment of the Corporation’s responsibilities and the 
establishment of permanent local business interest in college prosperity. 
If a dining-hall as large as Memorial were to be opened in Cambridge as 
a private enterprise, it would certainly charge not less than six dollars a 
week for board of the same quality as that now given at Memorial. That 
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would mean the payment by a thousand students of a difference of over 
$2,000 a week, or nearly $80,000 a year, for the sake of stimulating 
Cambridge business friendship for the University, and of saving the Cor- 
poration the slight added responsibility of a second dining-hall. As a 
matter of fact this amount is now paid annually by 1,200 men who board 
outside of Memorial, and who pay on an average more than six dollars 
a week for their food. Moreover, a private hall would probably be owned 
and conducted by a single individual or firm. 

Althongh Perkins and Conant Halls will not be ready for occupancy 
until a year from this autumn, there will be an appreciable addition 
to Cambridge dormitory space this month. Winthrop Hall, a handsome 
stone building with four stories and three entries, has been completed, 
on the grounds of the Episcopal Theological School, facing the broad 
green lawn of the estate of Bishop-elect Lawrence. As only a small part 
of the building is needed at present for the Theological School men, 
rooms in it have been let to students in the University. Oddly enough, 
nearly all of these rooms have been engaged by graduates of Yale Uni- 
versity who are studying in our Graduate School or Law School, and 
who form a compact group of congenial and earnest workers. Claverly 
Hall is a massive brick and stone building which is nearing completion, 
at the corner of Mt. Auburn and Linden streets. It owes its erection to 
Mr. Charles Delavan Wetmore, ’89, who has made his plans to have this 
building deprive Beck Hall of supremacy among high-priced dormitories. 
It is the most important addition to student accommodations in Cam- 
bridge which has thus far been made by private capital. Several smaller 
and cheaper private dormitories or lodging-houses are being built within 
a few minutes’ walk of the Yard, and an increased number of private 
houses offer students’ rooms to let. 

It is impossible to form an intelligent opinion as to the chances of gain 
in University numbers this autumn. The gains in the last five years have 
been as follows, not counting summer students : 1888, 86 ; 1889, 180 ; 
1890, 192 ; 1891, 389 ; 1892, 309; an average of 231 a year. Last year 
it was expected that the Medical School would lose in numbers, and the 
Law School stand still; but between them they gained nearly a hundred 
men. This year they are again looked upon as more likely to lose than 
to gain, since both are taking strong measures to discourage all but the 
most intelligent and ambitious students from coming to them. The other 
professional schools have not varied fifty men among them in the past 
five years, so that it is to the Graduate School, the College, and the Sci- 
entific School that we must look for gains, if any are to be made this 
coming year. The Graduate School has recently been gaining about 
thirty men each year. Judging by the increase in the number of appli- 
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cants for graduate scholarships, it will continue this rate of growth this 
year. The Scientific School has increased a hundred per cent. in two 
years. It should gain well again this year. In 1892 the number of final 
candidates presenting themselves at the College admission examinations 
in June was 479; this year it was 519; so that the chances of a gain in 
the Freshman Class seem good. The most marked gains were made in 
Andover, — which this year offered only five fewer candidates than Exe- 
ter, —and in New York, Chicago, and St. Louis. There were also more 
candidates this year than last at St. Paul’s School, St. Mark’s School, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Cleveland, and Bonn. The total number of 
preliminary candidates is 443, as compared with 435 in 1892. 

The year 1892-93 cannot be said to have been one fruitful in new 
legislation, either in the Corporation, the Overseers, or the Faculties. The 
University Council was not even called together. The Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences suggested to the Governing Boards certain changes in their 
Standing Rules relating to the Graduate School, but the matter was post- 
poned for the year in the Overseers. The latter board also rejected the 
annual petition of graduates for an extension of the suffrage to alumni 
of the Scientific, Divinity, Law, and Medical Schools. As the degree of 
Ph. D. will not in future carry with it the degree of A. M., the Graduate 
School may soon find itself enrolled among the petitioners for a broader 
suffrage ; it being remembered that under the present statutes only Bach- 
elors and Masters of Arts and holders of honorary degrees are entitled 
to vote for Overseers. The ghost of the graduation-in-three-years ques- 
tion flitted into sight Commencement week, when a few men who had 
completed all their work for A. B. and A.M. in four years appeared as 
candidates for both degrees in 1893. Although recommended by the Fac- 
ulty of Arts and Sciences for both degrees, the higher boards refused to 
make them more than Bachelors. On the other hand, one member of 
the University who completed all his work for A. B. in 1892, but who 
was at that time refused his degree because he was not an approved can- 
didate for A. B. in three years, was given his A. B. in 1893 without a 
question, although he had done no further work for it, had paid the Col- 
lege no further tuition, and had been regularly in residence in the Law 
School throughout the year 92-93 as a candidate for another degree. 
There is a seeming inconsistency in allowing the degreeless ’92 man in 
the Law School full credit for his year of Law work, while refusing to 
other degreeless 92 men credit for a full year of work in the Graduate 
School. Probably the latter will be given their Master’s degrees, without 
further study, in June, 1894, provided they live till then; and the next 
Quinquennial will record the fact of their degrees without any explana- 
tion of the mysterious delay in conferring degrees fully earned in 1893. 
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As the three-years’ case rests, brilliant men are allowed to take four 
years’ work in three, and to graduate at once with distinction ; men of 
moderate ability are allowed to take four years’ work in three, but if 
they fail to attain a degree with distinction, they are refused any degree 
for a year; while lazy or dull men are allowed to spend four or ever: five 
years in just passing on the work which their ablest competitors accom- 
plish in three. Although this lazy man’s minimum passing line has been 
somewhat raised by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences this spring, the 
Faculty was not satisfied, but ordered its Special Committee to report 
more radical recommendations next autumn. 

Midsummer will have passed before any of the new buildings in or near 
the College Yard or on the Soldier’s Field are begun. It takes almost as 
much time to plan a large permanent building, and to place contracts 
for its construction, as it does to execute the plans in stone when at last 
they are made and given to the builders. 

Comparatively speaking, the year has been one marked by few changes in 
the lengthening roll of officers and teachers. Dr. Peabody as Overseer and 
professor emeritus was still closely connected with the University at the time 
of his death, but the name of Phillips Brooks did not appear in the Cata- 
logue for 1892-93. His elevation to the Bishop’s chair had previously cut 
him off from active service as a University officer. Dr. Cheever’s retire- 
ment from the Faculty of the Medical School is the most conspicuous loss 
by resignation, but it is accompanied by Dr. Howell’s transfer to Johns 
Hopkins University, Professor Burr’s return to New York city, and Assist- 
ant Librarian Lane’s promotion to the charge of the Boston Athenzeum 
Library. As there have been few gaps to fill in the ranks, there have 
been few new appointments of general interest. The Scientifie School 
leads the way with its new professor in Engineering, Ira N. Hollis, U. 8. 
N.; its new instructors in Architecture and Mining Geology, Messrs. 
Warren and Smyth, and in the promotion of Mr. Wait to an assistant 
professorship in Engineering. The Faculty of Arts and Sciences will be 
larger than ever next year, new members being Professors Hollis and 
Wait, and Messrs. Bierwirth, Davenport, Hurlbut, and Bécher. 

Good health, good morals, and good order have been three of the 
characteristics of the year now closing. Cambridge and Boston reported 
an unusual number of cases of measles in the spring, and the College 
followed suit; but the cases were admirably dealt with, and as a rule 
were light. There have been about as many cases of discipline as usual, 
and the College has freed itself from several undergraduates who failed to 
appreciate all that was required of them as students and men of honor. 
Their cases did little more, however, than to lay emphasis upon the general 
quiet and manliness of student life. The days of hazing, rushing, and 
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practical joking have gone by, or gone back into the preparatory schools, 
with many other incidentals of boyhood. If there is a spirit of mischief 
and rowdiness in some of our students nowadays, it does not focus itself 
and break out, as it did when the College was small in numbers. This 
inability to effect a combination containing any large proportion of the 
whole mass of students is one of the marked features of existing student 
life, and it is at the bottom of the noticeably strong tendency to honor 
most those men who win distinction, not in scholarship, debate, or social 
fields, but in athletic sports. A successful athlete is known to the whole 
mass of the student population, and, generally speaking, no one else is so 
known. This may explain why it was that on Commencement Day the 
first marshal was by preference a first-baseman, the second marshal a see- 
ond-baseman, the third marshal the Captain of the University Crew, the 
chairman of the Class Day Committee a centre-fielder, and the chairman 
and second member of the Class Committee were occupants of seats in the 
University shell. All these athletes were away from Cambridge. Had 
Mr. Henry Ware, the third member of the Class Committee, been a short- 
stop or a stroke oar, the class of ‘93 might have been obliged to elect ofti- 
cers pro tempore in order to find their way to Sanders Theatre. If pres- 
tige in athletic sports is to determine the choice of the larger part of the 
class officers, there is double ground for congratulation that Harvard’s 
tone in athletics is manly and fair. 

In the general discussion of the future of the Annex which has been 
awakened by President Eliot’s November speech, it is noticeable that the 
idea of the creation of a new college for women side by side with 
Harvard College, yet distinct from it, has entered into the University 
imagination without much friction. There are those who believe that 
instead of allowing Harvard College to grow more and more unwieldy 
from year to year, its membership should be restricted, and new colleges 
for men formed around it, each of the new colleges to have its own Ad- 
ministrative Board, but to hold the same relation to the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences which the old College holds, and all to stand in the same 
relation to the Governing Boards. Those who favor this policy of subdi- 
vision believe that the division of the students into colleges, and their 
consequent distribution among certain dormitories and dining-halls, would 
go far towards solving the huge social problem which now perplexes 
students and their friends. 


Frank Bolles, LL. B., ’82. 
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THE CORPORATION. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


The following appointments have been announced to date from Sep- 
tember 1, 1893 : — 

Lecturers for one year, reappointed : D. D. Slade, M. D., comparative 
osteology ; Frederick P. Fish, patent law ; James Byrne, New York Code. 

Instructors, reappointed : R. W. Willson, ’73, astronomy ; Max Poll, 
German; C. B. Davenport, ’89, zodlogy ; G. Santayana, ’86, philosophy , 
G. W. Fitz, M. D., physiology and hygiene. 

Assistant professors for five years: John C. Wait, engineering ; Ed- 
win H. Hall, physics. 

Instructors for one year reappointed: J. J. Hayes, elocution; G. S. 
Rice, S. B., ’70, sanitary engineering ; S. S. Curry, elocution ; W. E. 
McClintock, highway engineering ; J. G. Lathrop, athletics ; Alphonse 
Brun, French ; A. B. Nichols, German ; Theodore Henckels, French ; 
Heinrich C. Bierwirth, 84, German ; T. W. Harris, ’84, geology ; R. T. 
Jackson, S. B., ’84, palaeontology ; J. L. Love, A. M., ’90, mathematies ; 
W. M. Woodworth, ’88, microscopical anatomy; F. K. Ball, 90, Latin ; 
C. B. Gulick, ’90, Greek ; C. A. Adams, Jr., electrical engineering ; J. 
W. Churchill, ’65, elocution ; Frank Brewster, ’79, peculiarities of Mas- 
sachusetts law and practice; B. L. Robinson, 87, German; A. L. Giblin, 
engineering ; J. Torrey, chemistry. 

Preachers to the University for one year: Leighton Parks, D. D.; E. 
Winchester Donald, D. D.; Washington Gladden, D. D., reappointed ; 
and John H. Vincent, D. D. 

Assistants for one year, reappointed: FE. Hale, ’79, homiletics; B. 
Rand, ’79, philosophy; S. Calvert, A. M., ’92, chemistry ; W. S. Nicker- 
son, S. B.,’90, zodlogy ; F. D. Chester, 91, Semitic ; E. Fulton, ’91, Eng- 
lish; H. McCulloch, Jr., 91, English; H. M. Richards, S. B., ’91, bot- 
any; H. E. Sawyer, ’91, chemistry ; C. C. Hyde, ’92, physics ; R. de C. 
Ward, ’89, meteorology ; L. S. Griswold, ’89, physical geography and ge- 
ology; H. L. Jones, ’92, botany; W. T. Brewster, ’92, English; W. E. 
Castle, 93, zodlogy; E. F. Rogers, 90, F. L. Dunlap, W. D. Bancroft, 
and F. B. Gallivan, ’93, chemistry ; J. S. Cochrane, 93, F. C. MeLaugh- 
lin, 93, and W. Duane, ’93, physics; M. Mower, fine arts. 

Instructors for one year: H. W. Hayley, Ph. D., 88, Latin; H. L. 
Smyth, ’83, geological surveying; A. C. Coolidge, ’87, history; W. N. 
Bates, 90, Greek ; F. R. Clow, ’91, political economy ; J. B. Woodworth, 
geology; E. L. Conant, ’84, history. 

Proctors for one year: John Bigham; E. L. Moffit; F. C. MeLaugh- 
lin, 93; H. L. Jones, 92; H. W. Hayley, Ph. D., 88; W. R. Hunt, at 
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Divinity Hall; R. MacDougall ; W. C. Douglas, Jr., 93; F. R. Clow, 91; 
W. E. Castle, 93; F. S. Kershaw, ’92. 

Proctors reappointed for one year: L. K. Morse, ’91; C. L. Mix, ’91; 
H. M. Kelly; H. A. Davis, 91; W. S. Nickerson, S. B.,’90; Sidney Cal- 
vert, A. M., 92; F. C. Babbitt, 90; A. M. Day, ’92; F. G. Caffey, 91; 
C. A. Ewald, ’88; E. E. Cauthorne, 92; A. C. Potter, 89; T. H. Gould, 
92; A. L. Bondurant; F. S. Stebbins, "90; Montague Chamberlain. 
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MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


David W. Cheever, M. D., professor of surgery emeritus. 

Professors : John Collins Warren, ’63, surgery ; Thomas Morgan Rotch, 
°70, diseases of children; James Jackson Putnam, ’66, diseases of nervous 
system. 

Associate Professor: Amos Lawrence Mason, ’63, clinical medicine. 

Assistant professor for five years: Edward H. Bradford, ’69, ortho- 
paedies. 

Reappointed for one year: T. W. Fisher, lecturer on mental diseases ; 
S. H. Durgin, lecturer on hygiene; H. P. Quincey, instructor in histology ; 
E. G. Cutler, theory and practice of physic ; F. H. Davenport, gynae- 
cology; E. M. Buckingham, diseases of children; W. W. Gannett, clini- 
cal medicine ; C. M. Green, obstetrics ; H. L. Burrell, clinical surgery ; 
H. F. Vickery, clinical medicine ; John Homans, Edward Cowles, F. B. 
Greenough, G. W. Gay, G. L. Walton, P. C. Knapp, Abner Post, and F. E. 
Cheney, to give special clinical instruction; G. H. Monks, surgical path- 
ology; G. L. Walton, neurology. 

New appointments for one year : A. T. Cabot, genito-urinary and clini- 
eal surgery; S. J. Mixter, surgery ; W. M. Conant, anatomy ; C. F. With- 
ington, clinical medicine ; Henry Jackson, demonstrator of bacteriology ; 
A. P. Chadbourne, demonstrator of experimental therapeutics and phar- 
macology; J.C. Munro, assistant demonstrator of anatomy ; G. H. Wash- 
burn, W. L. Burrage, T. A. De Blois, J. W. Farlow, and Algernon Coolidge, 
Jr., to give special clinical instruction. 

For five years : Franklin Dexter, demonstrator of anatomy. 

Assistants, reappointed for one year: J. W. Elliot, V. Y. Bowditch, 
G. H. Monks, Myles Standish, F. S. Watson, F. B. Harrington, Henry 
Jackson, Edward Reynolds, C. W. Townsend, C. L. Seudder, A. K. Stone, 
C. P. Worcester, W. H. Prescott, F. B. Mallory, E. M. Green, J. L. Ames, 
A. H. Wentworth, A. Burr. 

Assistants, appointed for one year: J. B. Swift, J. B. Ogden, G. G. 
Sears, W. A. Brooks, C. A. Porter, B. Tenney, W. S. Bryant, E. W. 
Dwight ; C. L. Scudder, demonstrator. 

Secretary of the Medical School, for one year: C. P. Worcester, 83. 
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DENTAL SCHOOL. 

Instructors for one year, reappointed : A. H. Stoddard, S. R. Bartlett, 
H. O. Bixby, A. W. Eldred, F. G. Eddy, E. F. Taft, E. C. Blaisdell, H. 
W. Gillett, W. E. Boardman, F. Bradley, L. N. Howe, H. L. Upham, E. 
P. Holmes, H. A. Kelley, B. H. Codman, W. P. Cooke, A. J. Oldham ; 
P. W. Moriarty and J. ‘IT. Paul, demonstrators. 

Lecturers for one year, reappointed : W. H. Potts, D. M. Clapp. 

Instructors, for one year: F.S. Hopkins, F. H. Woodcock. 

Curator of Dental Museum: W. E. Boardman. 

Instructors: E. H. Smith, orthodontia; J. E. Stanton, oral anatomy. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL. 

Following is a list of the Fellowships and Scholarships as originally 
assigned to members of the Graduate School for the coming year : — 

FreLLowsuies. — Rogers, $750: R.C. Manning, G. A. Reisner. Par- 
ker, 3700: G. J. Peirce, R. L. Weeks, G. A. Campbell, W. L. Jennings. 
Kirkland, $550: H. Tallant. Paine, $500: C. C. Closson. Harris, 
$500: E. B. Greene. Tyndall, 3500: C. E. St. John. Walker, $500: 
P. G. Knowlton, W. H. Schofield, H. S. Grindley; $400: P. E. More ; 
$400: C. A. Kofoid. Morgan, $500: A. L. Bondurant, D. F. Houston, 
J. W. Glover, W. W. Clendenin. Memorial, $450: Lee (Political Econ- 
omy), G. O. Virtue ; Goodwin (Constitutional or International Law), G. D. 
Hammond ; Rogers (Ethics), E. L. Gulick. 

ScHoLaRrsuHips. — Thayer, $300: B. M. Davis, G. E. Ladd, C. H. Page, 
C. B. Gulick, M.S. Brown, C. M. Bakewell, J. Allen, H. M. Kelly, A. H. 
Sanford, R. H. Forbes. Townsend, $250: H. L. Harris, J. R. Angell, 
H. L. Coar. H. C. Penn ; $200: W. P. Few. Thomas, $200: E. F. 
Rogers. Shattuck, $300: F. D. Chester, F. K. Ball, G. W. Towne, F. J. 
McLeod, C. H. Ashton, C. H. Barnwell, H. E. Burton. Goodwin, $300: 
M. W. Mather. Savage, $300: A.W. Hodgman. Toppan, $300: G. S. 
Callender. Derby, $250: J. H.Gerould. University, $150: W. K. Den- 
ison, F. C. Babbitt, E. P. Morton, F. E. Farley, J. Bigham, N. Kishimoto, 
S. B. Harding, F. W. Dallinger, H. H. Cook, A. M. Day, L. M. Defoe, 
J. N. Fellows, W. J. Humphreys, F. L. Dunlap, F. B. Davis, B. W. Dug- 
gar, W. E. Castle, T. W. Vaughan, A. W. Weysse, R. A. Daly. 


THE LIBRARY. 


The Hon. Edward L. Pierce, upon the completion of his biography of 
Charles Sumner, ’30, gave to the Library a collection of material bearing 
on Sumner’s college life. It includes his term-bills, and those of his father, 
Charles P. Sumner, 1796; a volume of “ Notes of Professor Ticknor’s 
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Lectures on French Literature, 1828 ;” a commonplace book, begun De- 
cember 17, 1829, interesting from the range of reading indicated by the 
jottings and from the neat finish of many of the original comments; the 
MS. of a Bowdoin prize dissertation on “The Present Character of the 
Inhabitants of New England ;” and two note-books kept during his course 
in the Law School. Among the papers were the MSS. of two poems by 
Charles P. Sumner, — a commencement poem on “ Time,” delivered July 
20, 1796, “judiciously limited by the President not to exceed 80 lines,” 
says a note on the title-page; and a ®. B. K. poem delivered July 19, 
1798. — During the last months of his life Dr. Peabody wrote an account 
of the Class of 1826, somewhat similar to that of the Class of 1828, re- 
cently published as Bibliographical Contribution No. 46. This will be 
printed as soon as possible. — The Library possesses the material for a 
biography of the Class of 1818, in a number of volumes of letters and 
statistics, placed here in the autumn of 1892 by Mrs. Brinley, widow of 
Francis Brinley, 18, of Newport, R. I., who died in 1889.— The Li- 
brary has received from Miss Longfellow a collection of American poetry, 
numbering 676 volumes, formerly belonging to Professor Henry W. Long- 
fellow. The books have been kept together as a special library, and will 
ultimately be shelved in the immediate neighborhood of the other books 
in American Literature.—In the first number of the Harvard Gradu- 
ates’ Magazine (p. 171) the Library asked for certain Class Reports, 
needed to complete its files of these records. Of these, there have been 
received all but the 3d of 1873 and the 3d of 1875. The graduates in 
general as well as the Library should be grateful for the kindness which 
has responded so promptly. 


Wm. H. Tillinghast, ’77. 


DEPARTMENTS. 


HISTORY. 


In the Department of History several changes in courses and instruct- 
ors are announced for the year 1893-94. Professor Emerton offers a 
course on the Canon Law, intended mainly for advanced students. His- 
tory 12 (Modern European History) will henceforth be divided by the 
mid-years into two half-courses. The first half-year will be devoted to 
the history of Continental Europe since the Peace of Paris of 1763, while 
the second half-year will be given to the Constitutional History of Eng- 
land since the accession of George III. — Professor Hart’s absence in 
Europe the coming year will make some changes necessary. History 
B will be in the hands of Mr. Ernest Lee Conant, 84. Professor Chan- 
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ning will conduct the Seminary of American History alone. Govern- 
ment and Law 6 and 12 will be omitted. — History 1 will be divided 
into two sections, for a part of the time at least, next year. This has 
become desirable, since many students now come to it with no knowledge 
whatever of Roman History and Institutions, while about one fourth of 
the Freshmen now enter on English and American History. The new 
section is designed to meet the needs of these students. Professor Chan- 
ning will retain general charge of the course, the new work being under 
the immediate direction of Archibald Cary Coolidge, 87. Last June 
second-year honors in History were awarded for the first time. Two stu- . 
dents, Evarts Boutell Greene, 90, and Charles Luke Wells, ’79, were 
recommended for the degree of Ph. D. Dr. Greene has been an assist- 
ant in the Department since graduation. His special field of work was 
American Constitutional History, and his thesis subject was the Provin- 
cial Governor. Dr. Wells’s special field was Medizval English Consti- 
tutional History; the subject of his thesis was Justice in Eyre. Dr. 
Greene has gone abroad as a holder of a traveling fellowship. — Mr. H. 
D. Foster, A. B. Dartmouth, 1885, A. M. Harvard, 1892, Morgan Fel- 
low 1891-93, has been appointed Professor of History at Dartmouth. 
He will study in Europe the next year. Mr. Foster’s special field of 
study the last year in Cambridge was the Influence of Calvinism on the 
Institutions of Massachusetts. It is hoped that he will be able to continue 


this work in England and on the Continent. 
Edward Channing, ’78. 


CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


In the programme for instruction in 1893-94 there have been no 
material changes in the earlier courses, those usually taken by Freshmen 
and Sophomores. The three half-courses devoted to Horace’s Satires 
and Epistles, and Pliny’s Letters, Juvenal, respectively, have been consoli- 
dated into one full course, to be given by Professor Lane, who resumes 
his teaching after a year’s absence. Otherwise the regular Junior and 
Senior courses —Greek 6, 7, 8, Latin 6, 7, 8—remain unchanged. 
The demand for admission to the Classical Seminary, in which only a 
limited number of students can work efficiently, — not mere than twelve 
— has made it necessary to provide further instruction in text criticism and 
interpretation, and accordingly a half-course has been established for that 
purpose, to be given by Professor Morgan. It will serve as an introduc- 
tion to the Seminary. Professor Goodwin offers a half-course in Pindar 
in place of his course on Aeschylus, and a course on Thucydides ; and he 
will give his half-course on the Constitutional History of Athens and the 
Judicial Processes of the Athenian Courts, omitted last year. Professor 
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Wright offers a new course on Sophocles, in two parts, which may be 
taken separately. In the first half-year all the plays and fragments are 
to be read. The second half is to be devoted to miscellaneous topical 
studies, with discussions and the preparation of reports and theses. 
Professor Allen will give his course on the History of Greek Literature 
and his half-course on the Roman Religion and Worship. Professor 
Greenough will give, with Professor Lanman, the course in Greek and 
Latin Comparative Philology, and will repeat his course on Roman 
Private Life, though the latter course is hereafter to be given only in 
alternate years. Professor Smith has divided his course on the History 
of Latin Literature into two parts (Prose and Poetry), to be given in 
alternate years. The course on Poetry is offered for 1893-94. Mr. 
Parker offers a new half-course on Roman Stoicism under the early 
Empire. The subject is to be studied in connection with the reading of 
Seneca and Persius. 

Prof. J. W. White, the only member of the permanent staff to be absent 
in 1893-94, has been at work during the last half-year at the British 
Museum and the Louvre. He becomes during his year of absence Pro- 
fessor of Greek Literature in the American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens, which was founded in large part through his efforts. Messrs. 
Charles Peabody, Ph. D., 93, John Alden, ’93, J. C. Hoppin, ’93, and 
Richard Norton, ’92, are to be members of the School. 

Of the members of the Classical Seminary in 1892-93, C. N. Brown, 
A. M., 91, left in November to take charge of the instruction in Greek 
at the University of Vermont; W. N. Bates, 90, has been appointed In- 
structor in Greek at Harvard for the coming year; W. J. Battle, Ph. D., 
93, becomes Tutor in Latin at the University of Chicago, and C. B. 
Stetson, Professor of Greek at Colby University. The demand upon 
the department for classical teachers in colleges and schools at present 
much exceeds the supply. Messrs. F. K. Ball, A. M., 92, and C. B. 
Gulick, A. M., 92, during the past year instructors in Latin and 
Greek, respectively, return to the Graduate School and become members 
of the Seminary. — The degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Classical 
Philology was conferred at Commencement upon W. N. Bates, W. J. 
Battle, and Charles Peabody. — Under the auspices of the Classical Club 
four public lectures were given in May, viz.:—on the “Classics in the 
Revival of Learning,” by Professor Marsh; “Classical Studies since 
the Renaissance,” by Professor Allen; “The Value of the Classics to 
Others than Scholars,” by Professor Norton; “Classical Studies in 
America, and the Classical Instruction at Harvard,’ by Professor 
Wright. — The illustrative equipment of the department has been: largely 
increased during the past year through the generosity of friends of the 
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College. The increase has been mainly in stereopticon slides, of which 
the department now possesses over 2,200, and in photographs, of which 
it has about a thousand. —The Announcement of the Departments of 
Classical Philology and Indo-Iranian Languages for 1893-94 has been 
issued. It is a pamphlet of nearly fifty pages, and contains detailed 
accounts, with bibliographies, of the several courses offered by the de- 
partments, general information, and indexes. — The fourth volume of 
‘“‘ Harvard Studies in Classical Philology ” has appeared. It is reviewed 
in another column. 


C. L. Smith, ’63. 


THE SCIENTIFIC ESTABLISHMENTS. 


BOTANIC GARDEN AND BOTANICAL MUSEUM. 


The University has just received from Baron Ferdinand von Mueller, 
the distinguished government botanist of Victoria, Australia, a very large 
specimen of the giant Zodaea, one of the tree-ferns of the Southern Hemi- 
sphere. This plant was forwarded from Melbourne in time to reach the 
Columbian Exposition before the day of opening Horticultural Hall, but 
owing to unexpected delays it did not arrive in this country until about 
July 15. Meanwhile, the numerous crowns of fronds which had re- 
mained dormant during the long voyage had begun to unfold with such 
rapidity that it was thought unwise to risk the transhipment from Boston 
to Chicago. The weight of the plant, exclusive of the packing case, is 
over fifteen hundred pounds. Its fronds have now developed to about 
one half their full size, and give to the “ Australian house” in which they 
are growing an attractiveness which, even with its acacias and myrtles, 
it has not heretofore possessed. It should be said that this generous gift 
is not the only benefaction which our University has received from Baron 
Mueller. — During the last few weeks it has been found necessary to re- 
build one wing of the front range of greenhouses. Examination showed 
that white ants and destructive fungi had rendered the building unsafe, 
and that no time should be lost in renovating the structure. In one part 
of the wall the ants had taken away nearly all the wood, leaving the 
painted surface untouched and apparently sound. From this wall they 
had made their way into floor timbers hitherto supposed to be perfectly 
free from any pest. 

The museum has received from New Zealand a valuable collection of 
fruits and seeds, and from New South Wales an invoice of specimens of 
much importance. The accumulation of the useful products of plants in 
our museum presses on us the immediate necessity of constructing cases 
for their reception and exhibition. This necessity is rendered all the 
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more imperative by the announcement from Mr. Maiden that he designs 
presenting to the University his collection of Australian products now on 
exhibition at Chicago. 


George Lincoln Goodale, M. D.,°63. 


THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 


THE DENTAL SCHOOL. 


The past year has been a prosperous one for the Dental School. The 
students numbered fifty. Only once before has the School had so large a 
number. Fourteen received the dental degree D. M. D. at Commence- 
ment. This is the first year that it has been possible to carry out in 
detail the classification of the three years’ course ; consequently the in- 
struction has been more full and systematic. The examinations have been, 
as a whole, more exacting than in any previous year. But few changes 
in instruction have been made for the coming year. The Faculty remains 
the same. One instructor in Operative Dentistry, Dr. F. E. Banfield, felt 
unable to assume the duties another year, and retires after four years of 
skilful and acceptable service. Dr. F. A. Hopkins is appointed to fill the 
vacancy caused by the assignment of Dr. F. Bradley from the second 
year class to the third year class in place of Dr. Banfield. Dr. J. R. 
White has declined longer service as instructor in Mechanical Dentistry, 
on account of the great distance he had to travel. Dr. Woodcock sue- 
ceeds to the office. In June, the Faculty voted to fit up a small ward 
for surgical patients who might need to remain for a limited time when 
their condition made immediate removal from the hospital unfavorable ; 
hence a room large enough for two beds has been put in good order 
and beds provided, and several patients have already occupied it and 
received marked benefit from their sojourn. It promises to be of much 
value during the coming year. It has long been needed. It will now 
be possible to perform more important operations about the mouth, which 
in the past have been refused for want of beds for the patients after 
the operation. The Faculty decided to make an exhibit at the World's 
Fair of the School’s facilities for instruction and of such specimens as 
were in quality, variety, number, or arrangement likely to prove unique. 
Photographs of the building, exterior and interior, were made and 
placed with the exhibit. Several charts were prepared to show the 
growth of the School in students, native and foreign, the increase of 
instructors, and also the number of courses. These charts were made by 
Mr. J. C. Wait, of the Lawrence Scientific School. Two cabinets were 
sent, containing about 1,000 specimens of teeth, mostly pathological, 
among them three hundred teeth showing formations of secondary den- 
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tine. This collection, prepared and presented to the School by Dr. Wm. P. 
Cooke, is believed to be the most perfect of the kind in existence. Several 
historical specimens of mechanical dentistry are included in the exhibit, 
among them several plates made by Dr. N. C. Keep, the first professor 
of Mechanical Dentistry, and Dean of the School. Previous to the 
middle of July there was no other exhibit of the kind at Chicago that 
approached that of the Harvard Dental School, either in excellence or 
extent. The building fund now amounts to $18,000, which is considered 
a very good showing, for there probably was never a time when so 
many calls for large amounts were being made upon a charitable public 
as during the past year. About $20,000 more is much desired forthwith, 
in order that a desirable lot not far from the Medical School may be 
secured, and thus the proper location of the School be made certain. 


Thomas Fillebrown, D,. M. D., 69. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


Unlike the summer courses in other departments of the University, 
which are finished in the middle of August, the Medical School’s courses 
continue till October, some of them not beginning till September. It is 
therefore impossible at this time to make a comparison between the 
number of students in last summer’s courses and in this. Up to August 
1 there were 76 applications for courses. Last summer 84 courses 
were taken in all. — The announcement of the Graduate Department for 
1893-94 now in press contains a new feature. The various specialists 
connected with the School have agreed to give a course of free evening 
lectures for practitioners. Each speaker will present in as concise and 
practical a form as possible, in from one to three lectures, important 
advances recently made in his department. Nearly all the departments 
of the School will be represented. 

C. P. Worcester, ’83, Sec. 


SESSION OF THE SUMMER SCHOOLS. 

Since the beginning of the Summer Schools until the present year, this 
department of the University has steadily gained in the number of per- 
sons who have attended the instruction which the courses afforded. This 
year, as was anticipated, the number of students in attendance exhibits 
a marked decrease, the falling off being due to the fact that the teach- 
ers of this country have naturally preferred to spend the time and money 
at their disposal in visiting the Chicago Fair. As the Committee on 
Summer Schools foresaw a lessened attendance, they discontinued a half- 
dozen of the courses which were given last year, and which were likely 
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to risk a deficit if given during the year of the Columbian Exposition. 
They regretted to take this plan; but the Schools have no other revenue 
than that which arises from the fees paid by pupils 

Taking account of the omitted courses, the instruction offered in the 
long vacation has been remarkably well attended. In some of the depart- 
ments, as will be shown by the following table, there has been a distinct 
inerease in the number of pupils, the only very serious falling off being 
in the department of Physical Training. This is explained by the fact 
that during the session of the Schools there was a counter attraction in 
the form of a congress of those interested in physical education, held at 
Chicago. Notwithstanding this accident, the total number of students in 
attendance on the courses given this year is less than ten per cent. below 
that of last year, as the following figures show : — 


Courses. 1892. 1893, 
MUN SY x ee 3) ok Fe eto ey est Gp ee aS ete, Sea we 21 
URE TIORONNG. Tal is kt Gt 8) s) Se er 1) oe Gk ai ee a ew eer ee CO 5 
MMMRIRERY 69 Voy) 14° el wn) a0 2/40 ae) <a Pe oe as ce be) Gece wae eh ral ata a 12 
nO EET ae edie rap tak gr ee Sar ae ee ae cane eee 18 
EE Se eA ee Tenge a A Ree Ree a cg NAR EAP || 9 
RGN ns G0 cscs oh ea keds ia a on omnia we sInGs) Mis SAS wun ule ee 45 
MEUMMEOML casi oS 0 t) Caan ihe ROG, a) my 4a tok Se ee ek aR. re 43 
Botany tet atlas \e keta emake ene ete neh ay wah Se © Roan 29 
MRS RRRNAT UR css. eke ie way oe) ee io: le! 6) wie wd 33 
ROMEIEEMDDERTEDN Nain “60 kaa es “oe key, ta ts) ae WP fal Gate VO Nnwk es Se 5 

. LC Se wa tae rae ti Vine? eye Ngee er OR ween | Re ey 4 
Miostricel Mngimoarme kt lt tl tl tl tel hl wl el Uh 10 
AMEOMOMNIE << 6c) 6S ee Ge ee ew as ye oe, OD 8 
Pigmeal Tramine «6 6 8 ss Se 6 ee 8 wo ie so 56 


It has come to the knowledge of the present writer that several Sum- 
mer Schools which have been started elsewhere in imitation of those 
begun in our University have been compelled, from an entire lack of 
students, to abandon their work. It is therefore evident that our own 
establishments have a very firm hold upon the teachers of this country. 
This point is also made clear by the fact that the quality of those who 
have worked with us this year is of a peculiarly high order. Nearly all 
the students are teachers; a larger proportion than ever before are those 
who hold distinguished places in the profession. 

For the summer of 1894, the Committee on Summer Schools propose 
not only to restore the greater part of the courses which were omitted 
this year, but also to establish several new courses which seem likely 
to serve the needs of teachers or of students who prefer to take their 
degree of A. B. or S. B. in three years after entering the University. 
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For more than a score of years, through its Summer Schools system, 
the University has been providing a body of instruction which is pecu- 
liarly valuable to teachers. Complete statistics are wanting, but the data 
in hand make it plain that more than three thousand instructors of vari- 
ous grades, who would not otherwise have had any relations with Har- 
vard, have come into contact with the School. At present it appears 
doubtful whether there is any other department of the University which 
ean so weli ask aid from those who are interested in its development. 
An endowment which would annually place at the disposition of the Com- 
mittee the sum of $1,000 would enable them to establish three new courses 
each year, with the probability that after the first session the courses 
would be sufficiently attended to pay the costs of instruction. With a 
capital of $100,000, the opportunities for enlargement would be such 
that the resources of the School would be somewhere near commensurate 
with its evident needs. Thus provided, the University could at once make 
preparations for instructing a thousand teachers. The present writer, 
having watched and taken part in the Summer Schools from their begin- 
ning, feels sure that an attendance of at least that number of school- 
masters may be expected as soon as we are prepared to care for them. 
There can be no question that the steadfast gain in the attendance of stu- 
dents on this University has been in a large measure due to the know- 


ledge concerning its resources which has been sent abroad through the 
schoolmasters who have come to us in the Summer Schools. It is now 
time to win further profit from this resource, as well as to extend the 
helpful work which we are doing for the secondary schools. 
N. S. Shaler, S. B., 62, 
Chairman of Committee on Summer Schools. 


STUDENT LIFE. 
CLASS DAY, FRIDAY, JUNE 23, 1893. 


For the first time since 1874 the weather on Class Day was so stormy 
as to interfere with the out-of-doors festivities during the day and 
evening. A northeaster set in on Wednesday evening and raged for 
forty-eight hours, causing not only disappointment on Friday, but also the 
postponement of the first game with Yale, which was to be played on 
Thursday. Nevertheless, the Seniors went through the usual Class Day 
exercises with the best spirits they could muster. Following the prece- 
dent set last year, they wore caps and gowns, in addition to which um- 
brellas, mackintoshes, and rubbers were in fashion. At 9 o’clock the 
Seniors met in Appleton Chapel, where the Rev. Wm. Lawrence offered 
a prayer. Despite the weather, Sanders Theatre was well filled with 
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spectators when the class entered it at 11 o’clock. The exercises con- 
sisted of the Class Oration by Billings Learned Hand ; of the Class Poem 
by William Vaughn Moody ; of the Ivy Oration by James Austin Wil- 
der, and of the Class Ode by David Saville Muzzey. 

After the exercises were concluded the spreads began, and there was 
a splashing to and fro of carriages. In the Yard, protected as best they 
could be by the roof of their temporary band-stand, the musicians dis- 
coursed moist music to auditors with umbrellas. At five o'clock the 
exercises at the Tree were held, canopies having been hung over the tiers 
of benches, and rugs having been spread on the soaked turf. At best, 
the scene was dismal, but the squads of Seniors who struggled for the 
flowers showed no lack of zeal. In the cheering, for the first time for a 
generation, Dr. Peabody’s name was missed ; those of Major Higginson 
and of Professor Shaler were those which evoked the most enthusiastic 
cheers. ‘“ Fair Harvard ” was sung by the great body of graduates and 
students. Immediately after the Tree the teas and evening festivities 
took place. President and Mrs. Eliot received from seven till nine 
o'clock. From eight till eleven there was dancing in Memorial Hall 
and the Gymnasium. The Glee Club sang in front of Holworthy, 
the band gave a concert in front of University, the Banjo, and Man- 
dolin and Guitar Clubs played in the Law School Building ; the Japanese 
lanterns were lighted in the Yard; but it was too damp for out-of-doors 
enjoyment. Ninety-three had made preparations to outdo previous 
classes, but the northeaster interfered. Three societies spread this year: 
The Pi Eta in the Gymnasium, the Delta Upsilon in University, and 
the Theta Delta Chi at their house, No. 20 Ware Street. The Hasty 
Pudding did not spread. The A. D. and Porcellian, instead of spread- 
gin together, as is usual, gave separate entertainments at No. 12 Quincy 
Street and Beck Hall. : 

Following is a list of the Senior Class officers: Secretary, Fred 
Wadsworth Moore, Cambridge; Marshals, 1, Bernard Walton Trafford, 
Fall River; 2, Louis Adams Frothingham, Jamaica Plain; 3, Davis 
Righter Vail, Boston. Orator, Billings Learned Hand, Albany, N. Y. 
Poet, William Vaughn Stoy Moody, La Fayette, Ind. Odist, David Saville 
Muzzey, Lexington. Ivy Orator, James Austin Wilder, Honolulu, 
Hawaiian Islands. Chorister, Sidney Emerson Farwell, St. Paul, Minn. 
Class Day Committee, Frank Walton Hallowell, West Medford ; Nathaniel 
Thayer Robb, New York ; John Harleston Parker, Cambridge. Class 
Committee, George Richmond Fearing, Jr., Newport, R. I.; Charles 
Kimball Cummings, Boston ; Henry Ware, Milton. Photographic Com- 
mittee, Joseph Wiggin, Malden ; Joshua Damon Upton, North Reading ; 
Tracy Hoppin, Providence, R. I. 
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NOTES. 


The Strawberry Night theatricals of the Hasty Pudding consisted of a 
farce, “ Paddle Your Own Canoe.” J. D. Hubbell was Kp.— On June 
5 the Pierian Sodality elected the following officers for the ensuing year: 
Pres., F. E. Frothingham, 94; Vice-Pres., J. H. Bennett, 94; See., 
H. L. Prescott, 94; Treas., H. P. Walker, 95; Librarian, A. W. Hall, 
"96. A. S. Hyde, ’96, was reélected leader. — The Camera Club met at 
Professor de Sumichrast’s house on June 8 and chose officers for the 
next year, viz., President, F. E. Frothingham, ’94; Vice-Pres., F. H. 
Cummings, 95; Sec. and Treas., F. L. Olmsted, Jr., 94. These, with 
P. P. Sharples, 95, and H. Emerson, ’96, form the Executive Com- 
mittee. — The 94 Signet had their annual strawberry night on June 
20, when the first seven from 95 were initiated. Many graduates were 
present. The initiates are W. Ames, C. M. Flandrau, D. C. Greene, 
D. G. Mason, Pierre La Rose, J. T. Stickney, E. H. Warren. — Late 
last term there was a little excitement because a Cambridge barber, 
Marks, refused to attend to W. H. Lewis, a colored law student, and 
centre rush on the Eleven. On the day following the alleged insult, 
Meyer, ’79, introduced in the Massachusetts House of Representatives a 
resolution bespeaking for colored persons equal rights with white persons 
in barber shops. — Another stir was caused by the assertion that Dr. 
Rainsford had been neglected by College officials when he came to preach 
the baccalaureate sermon. This proved to be a misrepresentation. — For 
the first time since its resurrection in 1866, the “ Dickey ” failed last 
spring to elect a “first ten” from the Freshman Class. Optimistic grad- 
uates have hoped that this indicates the beginning of the end, if not the 
very end, of the “ Dickey.” The truth seems to be, however, that the 
members from ’94 did not omit to elect the 95 men because they deemed 
that the easiest way to abolish this disreputable organization, but because 
they could not agree upon a “ten.” It was simply a case of stubborn 
jealousy among three cliques, none of which would yield. Perhaps, 
however, this interruption may prove permanent. 
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Athletics. — Baseball. 


ATHLETICS. 


Baseball. 


The Harvard Nine of 1892 was said 
by leading baseball authorities, and 
by the press, to be the best that had 
ever represented any college. This 
year’s team was quite as good, and it 
has the additional merit of having 
fairly beaten and outplayed our chief 
adversary, Yale. From the beginning 
of the season every one felt sure that 
there were the opportunity, the desire, 
and the means to maintain our suprem- 
acy in baseball ; and now that the de- 
sired result has been attained, the nat- 
ural inquiry is as to the way in which 
it was attained. 

The most important factor has been 
the Nine itself, which has played for 
Harvard with a will. Next in im- 
portance has been the captain, and all 
lovers of true amateur sport must 
heartily thank Louis A. Frothingham, 
not only for beating Yale, Princeton, 
Pennsylvania, and all the others in 
well-played games, but also for leaving 
them with the knowledge that they 
had been fairly conquered in a thor- 
oughly gentlemanly and sportsman- 
like manner. Seldom has a captain 
the opportunity to exert the influence 
that Frothingham has exerted, and the 
highest praise that can be given him 
is that he has improved his opportu- 
nity. The debt the College owes the 
coaches is also very great. Colonel 
Winslow, ’85, has seen the system 
which, for four years past, he has 
fought for, receive the approbation 
that always accompanies success. Mr. 
C. W. Smith, ’86, has superintended 
every afternoon’s practice the Nine 
has had, and he has given time and 
services that have proved invaluable. 


Both have deserved and received the 
hearty thanks of Harvard men. 

The season has been remarkable for 
the strength shown by all the col- 
leges. Never before have Pennsylva- 
nia, Brown, Amherst, and Holy Cross 
approached so closely the standard 
set by Harvard and Yale. Princeton’s 
work, however, was very disappoint- 
ing, being much below her standard 
during the past few years. The series 
with Pennsylvania was particularly in- 
teresting. After losing one game and 
tieing another in the spring, many 
persons were surprised that the games 
in Cambridge were won so easily. The 
secret lay in the ability of our men to 
bat strongly against any pitcher the 
Pennsylvania team had. The Brown 


series, although not so close as in past 
years, was also worthy of notice. Here, 
also, our superior batting was a large 


element in our success. In the Yale 
games those who had watched the 
Nine were surprised. With a team 
stronger in every respect than Yale, 
it was not expected that there would 
be so much difficulty in winning. 
Probably our crippled condition during 
the last two weeks of the season inter- 
fered greatly and made our superior- 
ity less marked than it should have 
been. With four men disabled, it is 
not to be wondered at that our error 
column in the Yale games does not 
compare favorably with that in the 
games preceding. 

The game in Cambridge, although 
won by us, was in many respects the 
least satisfactory. The inability of 
such a heavy batting team to hit Car- 
ter was something that augured but 
little good to our chances in the re- 
maining contests. The game at New 
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Haven, however, showed that the team 
could hit Carter, and although he was 
not hit safely, still he was hit often. 
The unfortunate accident to Mason, 
which really gave Yale the game, was 
greatly to be regretted, as it was the 
only drawback to an otherwise very 
superior exhibition of baseball. Al- 
though it was unintentional, and hardly 
to be avoided, it made a very unsatis- 
factory ending to so closely fought a 
contest. Yale naturally played her 
best game on her own field. The work 
of three men, Carter, Murphy, and 
Case, was especially noticeable. They 
were perhaps the only men on the 
Yale nine who approached during the 
series the standard of the Harvard 
team. 

The New York game was, I think, 
the most exciting that has taken place 
between Harvard and Yale during the 
last four years. Both teams had about 
an equal number of partisans among 
the spectators, and the cheering and 
applause was literally unceasing. Our 
men hit Carter freely, and, what was 
better, put in practice that “team bat- 
ting” which had been noticeable at 
Cambridge. We seemed to be supe- 
rior to Yale in everything except base 
running. Our Nine also showed a 
perfection of team play that was un- 
usual on a ball field. There was no 
appearance of record playing. Yale 
was much inferior in this respect. 
There was also a noticeable difference 
in the way the teams were captained. 
Bliss manifested none of the qualities 
of a good general and but few of the 
qualities of a good field captain, while 
Frothingham was evidently the direct- 
ing power of all Harvard’s work. As 
a result, Harvard played an intelli- 
gent game from beginning to end, 
while Yale at times seemed puzzled. 
During this game there were many 
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noteworthy or amusing incidents, par- 
ticularly the entrance of the Yale Crew 
amidst the enthusiasm occasioned by 
Mason’s opening home-run. ‘The se- 
ries may be summed up fairly by say- 
ing that Harvard won because we had 
the better team, the better captain, and 
played better ball. 

Immediately after the game the 
Nine elected for its captain for next 
year, Benjamin Cook, Jr., ’92, who has 
just completed his first year at the 
Law School. The other officers will 
not be chosen until January, although 
it is practically certain that J. H. Wil- 
liams, ’95, the present treasurer, will 
manage the team next year. Ata 
meeting of the Harvard University 
Baseball Club, held in New York 
before the game, George Walton 
Green, ’76, of New York, was elected 
a member of the Baseball Advisory 
Committee in place of Robert Winsor, 
’80, who had resigned. Mr. Green has 
been of much service to Harvard Ath- 
letics in the past, and while he will 
probably not be able to do much to- 
ward coaching the team, our baseball 
interests are very fortunate in having 
so active a representative in New 
York. 

The team next year will be a com- 
paratively new one, but, thanks to the 
care of the coaches and to Captain 
Frothingham, there will be an abun- 
dance of good material for Captain 
Cook to choose from. 

A. P. Stone, ’93. 


THE SEASON’S RECORDS. 


The following scores and statistics 
present an epitome of the work of the 
Nine during the past season : — 

GAMES PLAYED. 


Date. 
April 


Opponents. H. Opp. 
2... Andover ....scccccccees aneien oh 12 90 
3..Mathews. 
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oR oes cccvecesvedsvcccce 
5.. Pennsylvania .........sccceves 12 

SCORING, soc cnswecnvcey see 2 

.. Virginia 

.-Boston League 

.- Thomson-Houston. 

.. Williams 

 SRMORY MIPONN civais daesiocesseeve ‘ 

.. Amherst 

eo DATGMOUEN 000 ccccccvcccccscee 20 


J 


RODD OROHM MOR ODNWHWDNDNONONUMNOCOwWHWOmwWIEh 


.. Princeton 
..- Pennsylvania 
.. Lowell 
.. Williams 
SINURG s a's 0A 0.b04ie Sin eucmedaes 2 
--Holy Cross 
-- Amherst. 
22..Cornell 


.. Georgetown 

3..Yale Law School 
. Exeter 2 
oo MEOLy Crom. occ scccesccisccescs 10 
.. Brown 

2..Pennsylvani 
--Pennsylvania........+.++2000- 14 
. University of Vermont........ 12 


July 


Total games played, 35; won, 29; 
lost, 4; tied, 2. Runs: Harvard, 280; 
opponents, 101. 


THE YALE GAMES. 


The First Game was played on 
Holmes Field, Cambridge, June 24:— 


HARVARD. 


~ 
alk 


Mason, c 

Abbott, 3b 

Hallowell, ©. fis cisesscces 
Upton, 1. ficcccccscccccee 
Frothingham, 2b......... 
OO Pe hasc sé case cesiviass 
J. Highlands, p 

BaHIVAR, GB Giccccsvsevcecs : 
Trafford, 1b 


oO 


coco 
lorwowoonmne 


Pin. 02 nasi dsawacnnd 2 3 1 


Sl Ewcconoeo 
aleoconocon® 


Murphy, 8. 8. 
Dee, Dis ccccecesvesseces 


Case, B ficcccccccscccsese 4 
Stephenson, 1b 


Arbuthnot, 3b 
Kedzie, c 
Carter, Po. ccccssccceccce ‘ 


~ 
_ 
npnawoo 


~ 


isa} 
_ 
—) 


Innings......1 
Harvard 


oo 
oo 
° 

| 


* Winning run with one out. 


Sacrifice hits — Upton, Frothingham 
(2), Beall, Stephenson. Stolen bases 
—-Abbott (2), Frothingham, Murphy 
(2), Speer. First base on balls — Ab- 
bott, Upton (2), Murphy, Carter. First 
base on errors — Harvard, 1; Yale, 3. 
Left on bases — Harvard, 3; Yale, 6. 
Struck out— Abbott (2), Hallowell 
(2), Frothingham, Cook, Highlands, 
Sullivan (2), Trafford (3), Murphy, 
Beall (2), Case (3), Stephenson, Speer 
(2), Bliss (3), Arbuthnot (3), Ked- 
zie (2), Carter (2). Passed balls — 
Mason, 4; Kedzie, 3. Wild pitches 
— Highlands, 2; Carter, 1. Time — 
2h. 30m. Umpires— Bond and Ma- 
loney. 

The Second Game was played at 
New Haven, June 27: — 


YALE. 


A.B. 
Murphy, &. S..cccccccceee 3 
Beall, 2b... .00..scccscece 4 
Case, L, £. .cccccccccccesce 4 
Stephenson, 1b 


Comet & 
| 
— ia] 


o= 


Arbuthnot, 3b............ ¢ 
Kedzie, c 
Carter, p. 


b 


RPwNoocoouwar 
coor rmooe oF 


mocoocor Crew 
i] 
SCAOSCNW HN AROS 


aeolrmo 


a 
& 


po eer reer 
ie eee et 3 
Frothingham, 2b......... 40 
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Cook, r. f. 

J. Highlands, p. 
Sullivan, s. 5 
Trafford, 1b 


000 


* Stephenson and Arbuthnot out for interfer- 
ence. 

Sacrifice hits — Case, Arbuthnot, 
Abbott, Hallowell. Stolen bases — 
Murphy (3), Bliss (2), Mason. First 
base on balls — Murphy, Upton. First 
base on errors — Yale, 2; Harvard, 2. 
Left on bases — Yale, 5; Harvard, 5. 
Struck out — Stephenson, Speer (2), 
Kedzie (2), Arbuthnot (2), Upton (2), 
Sullivan, Trafford (2). Passed balls 
— Mason, 2. Time—1h.50m. Um- 
pires — Bond and Curry. 

The Third Game was played on the 
Polo Grounds, New York, July 1: — 


HARVARD. 


MAGN, ©. .ccccscccceceses f 
BIG FR one oc cessed se 
Hallowell, c. f.........-++ & 
MIPGOM, B. Banc ce ceccscaces & 
Frothingham, 2b......... 4 
Gee, Be fave ccceccvevccece 3 
J. Highlands, p 

Sullivan, s. s. 

Trafford, 1b 


welocommocoou® 


Totals 


lescosoosooon® 


~] 


Innings 
Harvards 


Earned runs — Harvard, 3; Yale, 2. 
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Two-base hit — Sullivan. Three-base 
hit — Frothingham. Home run — Ma- 
son. Sacrifice hits — Hallowell, Ste- 
phenson. Stolen bases — Mason, Up- 
ton, Trafford, Murphy, Beall (2). First 
base on balls — Cook, Beall (2). First 
base on errors — Harvard, 2; Yale, 2. 
Left on bases — Harvard, 4; Yale, 3. 
Struck out— Abbott (3), Hallowell, 
Upton, Frothingham, Cook (2), High- 
lands (3), Trafford (2), Beall, Case, 
Stephenson, Speer, Bliss (2), Kedzie, 
Carter (2). Passed ball — Mason. Hit 
by pitched bali— Upton. Time — 1h. 
20m. Umpires— Bond and Curry. 


The batting and fielding record of 
the Harvard Nine has been prepared 
by Clarence W. Smith, ’86. In the 
former, the players are entered ac- 
cording to average base hits. The 
record of Whittemore, who played in 
but one game, is not given. In both 
tables, and in the accompanying group 
the names of the regular players are 
printed in Roman and those of the 
substitutes in Italic type. 

BATTING RECORD. 


| Bases on Balls. ; 


| Games. 





Ct eae 
Frothingham. ....... |33 132) 37 


Corbett \1 1 
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Av. times reached 1b. 
on B. H. plus balls per 


times at plate. 


Times reached 1b. on 
f a | Struck out. 


| B. H. plus balls. 








Hallowell 
J. Highlands 


Trafford .......+| + 
Hapgood 
Dickinson 

A. Highlands.... 
Wiggin 





| Stolen bases. 
| 2b. hits. 
| 3b. hits. 


on 
| Home runs. 





72 


S 


2 oe bo 


ote 


CSCOCS HOM HI RH WHR 
COCOFRCON KF OR OR RH 








FIELDING RECORD. 





| Games. 





J. Highlands, p. 

Wiggin, p 

A. Highlands, p 
c 


Cc 

i ae 

Corbett { C4 

po errr 28)}2 
1l 


Upton 


Dickinson 


” 
Frothingham { ‘ , 


Sullivan { L t 


9 


HAMOWSlL, CG. Ey .vesericcevcce ‘as 53 
| 


Fielding 
Average. 


> 
ne | 
te 


62/11] (913 
0, 0/1,000 
1} 0/1.000 
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Rowing. 
THE UNIVERSITY RACE. 

The annual boat race between the 
Harvard and Yale Crews was rowed 
over the regular four mile course at 
New London on the morning of Fri- 
day, June 30. The day was clear and 
warm, but a heavy head wind made 
the water very rough and lumpy, espe- 
pecially in the last two miles of the 
race, and occasioned the unusually 
slow time of 25 minutes 14 seconds 
for Yale’s winning crew. As the ob- 
servation train was hopelessly mis- 
managed, the L. 
Rives, very properly decided that he 
could not keep the crews waiting for 
it ; so he started them at 11.03 a. m., 
and when the thousands of people on 
the train hoped they were approaching 
the start, they suddenly found them- 
selves beside the crews, who already 
had rowed more than half a mile down 
the river. 

At the start, Harvard jumped into 
the lead, rowing 40 to the minute, 
Yale rowing 38. 

At the half mile flag Harvard was a 
second ahead; and at the mile she 
was still in the lead, though Yale had 
gained a half second on her. At about 
a mile and a quarter Harvard seemed 
to be feeling the effect of a too rapid 
stroke, and of bad watermanship, 
which showed itself in feathering too 
low, the effect of her oars splashing 
on the water in the recover being both 
to tire the men and to render the boat 
unsteady ; and Yale passed her be- 
tween this point and the mile and a 
half, rowing a stroke of 36 to the 
minute, while Harvard labored hard 
at 38. 

Yale slowly increased her lead, un- 
til the three mile flag, where she was 
almost three lengths to the good. 


referee, George 
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Here the Harvard crew made one of 
the pluckiest spurts ever seen on the 
river, and had gained a good length 
on Yale when the three and a half 
mile flag was reached ; but the effort 
was too great to last out the race ; 
and Yale, picking up her stroke as 
Harvard’s fell off, regained the lost 
distance, and finished in good form 
about four lengths ahead. 

The Harvard crew did its best, 
every one rowing for all he was 
worth until the race was done; and 
no Harvard man could have seen 
them without a feeling of pride in 
their splendid exhibition of pluck, es- 
pecially during the last half, and up to 
the very end of a losing race. Yale’s 
advantage was in the coaching she had 
had, and especially in her leg-work 
and the ease of her recover. The fatal 
“hang ” at the end of the recover, and 
a tendency to feather too low during 
all the four miles, seemed, to the un- 
initiated, the two chief causes of Har- 
vard’s defeat ; and both of these de- 
fects ought to be corrected in next 
year’s crew. 

But they probably cannot be cor- 
rected if Perkins is practically left 
alone to coach the crew all through 
the year, with only the very valuable 
aid that Keyes gave, and I hope al- 
ways will give, after the crew had 
reached New London. 

Cook is a wonderful coach, perhaps 
the best in the world, but if all the 
coaching the Yale crew had had this 
year had been what little he personally 
had time to give them, they probably 
would have been farther behind at the 
finish than Harvard was, for every one 
agrees that physically the Harvard 
men were far superior to the Yale 
men; but it was the combined and 
collective coaching of the four, or five, 
or ten of Yale’s old oarsmen at New 
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Haven, — advising together, relieving 
each other, and working into each 
other’s hands, that put the crew into 
condition to understand Cook’s sug- 
gestions and directions when he joined 
them at New London. He found 
there a crew which had been coached 
in his system by other men who had 
been through it and understood it ; 
and all he had to do was to correct 
what faults they had acquired and to 
smooth off rough edges. 

No one of those old Yale oarsmen 
who coached at New Haven could 
singly have worked them up to the 
point they had reached when they left 
for New London ; and Perkins cannot 
do it alone at Harvard. 

We have got to have a system ; and 
I do not want a better one than Per- 
kins and Keyes and C. F. Adams can 
agree upon, with Bancroft for an ad- 
viser. Let Perkins undertake the di- 
rection as he did so splendidly this 
year; and let him call to his aid 
whomever of the old Harvard oars- 
men he needs; and let them make 
every effort to come to his call. And 
more, let all their friends who have the 
cause at heart do all they can to in- 
duce them to go. 

We have the material at Harvard ; 
we have as earnest and energetic a 
coach in Perkins as we can have ; and 
under his direction, with the codpera- 
tion of our other old oarsmen, a sys- 
tem would start at Cambridge which 
in a few years, and probably sooner, 
would make Harvard what she used 
to be and what she ought to be, — the 
Queen of rowing among American 
universities. 


Evert Jansen Wendell, ’82. 


The crews were made up as follows, 
the weights being those taken the 
night before the race : — 
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YALE, 
Age. Ht. Wt. 





Bow . . F. A. Johnson, 948. 205104 158 
2. =. S. Messler, ’93. 19508 172 
3 . A. L. Van Huyck, ’93 S. 22 5 074 170 
4 . A. P. Rogers, ’94 8. 6 00% 159 
5 . J. M. Goetchius, ’94 8. 6 003 167 
6. . . . Jd. M. Longacre, ’95. 5 113 170 
7. . e . S.B. Ives, ’93, Capt. 5 114 174 
Stroke . E.F. Gallaudet, ’93. 2511 160 
Cockswain, Olmstead. — — 108 
HARVARD. 

Age. Ht. Wt. 
Bow . G. E. Burgess, '93. 21 508 152 
2... . W.S. Johnson, ’94. 21 510 164 
3... » M. Newell, ’94. 22 507 173 
4. . « oT Davis, "94. 20 601 174 
5. . G. R. Fearing, °93. 21 601 170 
6. - - D.R. Vail, 93, Capt. 22 600 181 
7. . « . C. K. Cummings, 93. 22 601 180 
Stroke. . E. H. Fennessy, 96. 20 510 162 
Cockswain, V. 8. Thomas, ’95. — — 108 


The official time, by half- miles, 


was :— 

YALE. HARVARD. 

M. 8. M. 8. 
WARS. is) ei 6) he) 5. 2 52 2 51 
BM Gla. wie. oe os 5 584 5 57 
eM csc tee es 9 00 9 03 
SMe cs eo ces ss BBS 12 10 
Sim secre se BB 15 29 
3m. cose w ae ss B® 18 50 
Skm . 2+ «eo eo « Zt & 21 59 
4m... 24. o « BD Of 25 15 


The officials were : Referee, George 
L. Rives, New York ; Judge for Yale, 
Robert J. Cook; Timer for Yale, 
George A. Adee ; Judge for Harvard, 
H. W. Keyes, ’87; Timer for Har- 
vard, T. N. Perkins, ’91. 

The first of the series of four mile 
eight oar races rowed by Yale and 
Harvard at New London took place in 
1878. Previous to that time the col- 
leges had met eighteen times, Har- 
vard having won fourteen races to four 
victories for Yale. Harvard won at 
Lake Winipiseogee in 1852, on the 
Connecticut River in 1855, on Lake 
Quinsigamond in 1859, 1860, 1866, 
1867, 1869, at Worcester in 1868, on 
Lake Saltonstall in 1870, at Spring- 
field in 1871, 1872, and 1877, and at 
VOL. 11. — NO. 5. 9 
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Saratoga in 1874 and 1875. Yale’s 
victories were in 1864 and 1865 at 
Lake Quinsigamond and at Spring- 


field in 1873 and 1876. The New 
London record follows : — 

Date. Winner. Time. 
June 28, 1878 Harvard 20.443 
June 27, 1879 . . Harvard 22.15 
Joly 1, 1000 . ss « « Veale 24.27 
duly 1,1881 ..... Yale 22.13 
June 30, 1882 Harvard 20.474 
June 28, 1883 Harvard 25.465 
June 26, 1884 Yale 20.31 
June 26, 1885 Harvard = .25.154 
July 2, 1886 Yale 20.41} 
July 1, 1887 Yale 22.56 
June 29, 1888 Yale 20.10 
June 28, 1889 Yale 21.30 
June 27, 1890 ok a ae 21.29 
June 26,1891 .. . . . Harvard 21.23 
July 1,1892 .... . Yale 20.48 
June30,1893 .... . Yale 25.014 


Victories, at New London, Yale, 10; Harvard, 
6. Total victories since the first race, Harvard, 
20; Yale, 14. 


THE FRESHMAN RACE. 


As it was evident before the race 
that, barring the Yale 
Freshmen would come in first, interest 


accidents, 


centred on the struggle between Har- 
vard, 96, and Columbia, 96, for sec- 
ond place. The race was rowed over 
the two-mile course on the Thames, on 
Wednesday afternoon, June 28. After 
a few strokes Yale took the lead, fol- 
lowed by Harvard, and these positions 
were held to the end. At the finish 
Yale was five lengths ahead of Har- 
vard, and Harvard led Columbia by 
four lengths. 
YALE, '96. 


Age. Height. Weight. 


Bow, R. Armstrong . . 19 5 09 158 
2,H.C. Holcomb. . . 20 5 09 72 
3,W.W.Beard ... 8 5 09 165 
4,4.W.Dater. ... W 6 01 176 
Sd. Knapp... . ® 6 01 189 
6, Capt. W. R. Cross. . 19 602 190 
7,R.B. Treadway . . 19 600$ 17 
Stroke, W. D. Smith . 19 5 10 150 


Average weight, 170 lbs. 
Coxswain, M. Boies, 96 lbs. 
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HARVARD, °96. 
Age. Height. Weight. 
Bow, F.M. Forbes . . 18 5 0: 150 
2,G.8. Derby... . 150 
3,J.J.Shea. . . ~ 2 154 
4,H.S. Russell . . . 2 } 183 
6,7. Duffield . . . 180 
GG 7B 1. ss 184 
7,L.D. Shepherd. . . : 171 
Stroke, R. M. Townsend 8 153 
Average weight, 165} lbs. 
Coxswain, E. B. Day, 104 lbs. 


COLUMBIA, ‘96. 
Age. Height. Weight. 
Bow, J. M.Ganson . . 20 5 06 135 
2, W. C. Shoup . 17 5 09} 136 
3,J.L. Fearing ... 18 5 O84 136 
4, Robert Rice 20 6 01 162 
5,G.C. Goldsmith . . 21 6 03 158 
6G... Carter... . 3 6 01 164 
7, E. B. Sturgis. . . . 2 5 094 140 
Stroke, E. W. Gould . . 19 5 10 140 


The official time was as follows : — 
Half-mile. Mile. 1} miles. 2 miles. 
CREW. . ee ee ee 
ae : BT i 10 23 
Harvard . . . 222 5 10 10 47 
Columbia. - - af 7 Bs 11 02 
The following persons acted as offi- 
cials of the Referee, W. A. 
Brooks of Harvard ; timer, George A. 
Adee of Yale; judges, for Yale, A. 
Cowles, captain of ’86 crew ; for Har- 
vard, Mr. Watrous; for Columbia, 
J. V. D. Demorest. 
The first eight-oared two mile race 
between Harvard and Columbia Fresh- 


race : 


men was rowed at New London in 
1880. In 1886 the Yale Freshmen 
were admitted. Following is the name 


and time of the winning crew in the 


fourteen annual contests : — 


Harvard 
Harvard 
Columbia 
Harvard 
Columbia 
Harvard 
Harvard 
Columbia . 
Columbia . 
Harvard 
Columbia 


1880. July 7. 
31. June 30. 
32. July 1. 

. June 27. 
84. June 26. 
. June 25, 
. July 1. 
7. June 30. 
38. June 28. 
9. June 27. 
. June 27. 


The Bicycle Races. 


[ September, 


1891. June24. Columbia .. . 41 
1892 July 1. Yale ...... 12 08 
1893. June28. Yale . ee ae 23 


Che Biepele Races. 


The annual open meeting of the 
Harvard Cycling Association was held 
on Holmes Field, June 10. The track 
and atmosphere were favorable to fast 
time, but, unfortunately, there were 
few entries by Harvard bicyclists in 
the one 
“seratch,” six men rode, E. A. Me- 
Duffee and P. J. Berlo, both of the 
Malden Club, being respectively first 
McDuffee’s time 
; the last quarter he made 


the open races. In mile 


and second. was 
beating the previous record 
Field. The half-mile 
scratch was easily won by P. G. Alex- 
ander, of the Mount Washington Club, 
in Im. 174s., A. K. Pressey, of the 
Press, being second. The first heat of 
the open mile handicap was won by 
McDuffee, who quickly overcame the 


”? 
on Holmes 


25 yards against him; time, 2m. 
303s. E. H. of the Press 
Club, took the second heat, with 90 
yards, in 2m. 29s.; the final heat was 
closely contested by McDuffee, Pote, 
and Snow, who finished in the order 


Snow, 


named ; time, 2m. 302s. 

In the seratch interscholastic 
race, the first heat was won by G. L. 
Gary, of the Chelsea High School, in 
2m. 492s.; the second by A. F. Wis- 
ner, of the Boston High 
School, in 2m. 461s.; the final heat 
In the half- 
mile handicap, H. W. Robinson, of 


mile 


English 
by Gary, in 2m. 461s. 


Waltham, with 50 yards, won the first 
heat in 1m. 12s.; H. J. Pote, of Lynn, 
60 yards, won the second heat in 1m. 
11%s.; J. Clark (Press Club) had no 
difficulty in winning the final heat in 
1m. 154s. 

In the half-mile special four Har- 
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vard men entered, viz.: C. S. Pierce, 
95, J. W. Eddy, ’95, T. R. Kimball, 
95, and G. B. Pierce, 93. They fin- 
ished in the order named, the winner’s 
time being lm. 314s. The special 
mile, with limited handicaps, proved 
the most exciting race of the day. 
Unfortunately, a collision during the 
third lap upset four of the contestants. 
MeDuffee (25 yards) won the race in 
2m. 31%s.; Pote (90 yards) was sec- 
ond, G. C. Quinn (70 yards), third. 
The team race 
Maldens easily beating the Press Club, 
in 2m. 41s., the Springfield team hav- 
ing left before this race was called. 


was one-sided, the 


Solvier’s Field. 


The Soldier’s Field fund has not 
increased rapidly of late, and now 
amounts to about $56,000, which is 
hardly enough to make a beginning. 
A contract has been made for drain- 
ing the field, and the work is now 
Plans for a house have 
been designed and given out, but bids 
have not The 
amount of money in hand makes it 
difficult to know where to start, but 
the committee is acting on the prin- 
ciple that what is done shall be done 
in the best possible manner. It is 
probable that the football game with 
the University of Pennsylvania will be 
played on Soldier’s Field next Thanks- 
giving. W. Hooper, ’80. 


under way. 


vet been received. 


I2rotes. 


In June a series of “scrub” games 
of baseball furnished amusement to the 
players and to the spectators. The 
various nines called themselves by 
such fantastic names as Hoodoos, Ter- 
riers, Angels, Fiends, and Polliwogs. 
The Angels were victorious.— At a 
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meeting, on June 5, the Harvard 
Rowing Club changed its name to the 
Weld Boat Club, and elected the fol- 
President, H. J. 
Hughes, ’94 ; Secretary, W.S. Young- 
man, ’95 ; Treasurer, W. R. Peabody, 
95 ; Governing Board: E. W. Ryer- 
son, 95; C. R. Stetson, 94; J. F. 
McGrath, ’95.— The canoe race, about 
three quarters of a mile long, round a 
stake boat, was won by W. O. Taylor, 
"93, and F. U. Stearns, ’93 ; C. R. Stet- 
son, 94, and W. H. Cary, 94, com- 
ing in second. — In the intercollegiate 
cricket contest among the University 
of Pennsylvania, Harvard, and Haver- 
ford, Harvard came out last.— H. M. 
Wheelwright, ’94, has been chosen 
captain of Harvard’s Mott Haven 
team for next year.— During the last 
few weeks of the College year many 
complaints were made of the lack of 
bathing facilities, and particularly of 
hot water baths, at the Hemenway 
Gymnasium. A student gave in the 
Crimson of June 17 the following “ pic- 


lowing officers : 


ture to be seen at the gymnasium any 
day from four to six Pp. M. during the 
Twenty or thirty 
naked and perspiring athletes lined up 


winter months: 


around the sides of the bath-room, 
waiting their ‘turn’ to stand for a 
moment under one of the streams of 
alternately hot and cold water which 
flow from the four spigots. Perhaps 
ten or a dozen fellows have enjoyed 
this rare (?) treat when a sulphurous 
epithet from the head man in line an- 
nounces to the patient fellows back of 
him that the hot water has given out. 
Which horn of the dilemma will prove 
least dangerous is the question which 
now confronts the men who have not 
yet bathed ; whether to stand there 
until the hot water is again turned on, 
in the mean time becoming thoroughly 
chilled, and contracting heavy colds ; 
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or to retire without bathing, and incur 
a similar risk. The College spends 
thousands of dollars every summer in 
its endeavor to perfect the sanitary 
condition of the dormitories ; and yet 
for several seasons has neglected this 
tenfold more dangerous condition of 
affairs in the bath-room of the Gym- 
nasium.” — During July the football 
squad, consisting of about twenty-five 
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candidates for the ’Varsity eleven, 
practiced at Sorrento, Me., and then 
at Newcastle, N.H. George A. Stew- 
art, ’84, and Mr. Lorin F. Deland 
coached the players ; the latter, it is 
said, has invented tactics which may 
prove quite as effective as the “ flying 
wedge.” —F. H. Hovey, L.S., won 
the Longwood tennis tournament in 


July. 





THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


LOUISIANA. 


I have the very great pleasure of 
announcing the formation of a 
Harvard Club in Louisiana. We are 
somewhat late, perhaps, in starting a 
Club of this kind in so old a State, 
but we will make up for this tardiness 
by our energy and spirit. It required 
four months’ labor to find in Louis- 
iana twenty Harvard men who were 
either graduates of some department 
or of those who were forced to leave 
Out 
of the twenty, sixteen were present at 


college on account of the war. 


the first dinner of any Harvard associ- 
ation in Louisiana on Jan. 7. Though 
few in number, they certainly made 
the most of so memorable an occasion. 
There were hardly two men of the 
same class, the classes represented 
being °49, ’56, 60, ’61, 62, ’63, ’64, 
"79, °86, ’88, °90, ’91, ’92, yet no 
stronger feeling of intimate relation- 
ship or of good-fellowship could have 
bound together a crowd of men than 
bound together these men of such 
different ages and divers interests, 
but all sons of Fair Harvard. Our 
Club was formed at the dinner. We 


are to have at present, only one meet- 
ing a year, and that a dinner on the 
first Saturday in January. Every 
Harvard man of a year’s good stand- 
Louisiana, is 

There 


ing, and resident in 


eligible to membership. are 
no dues except an initiation fee of one 
dollar to 
The officers for the current year, to 
whom all questions and applications 
may be addressed, are T. G. Sparks, 
49, President; M. J. Gasquet, ’88, 
Treasurer, and R. B. Montgomery, 


cover running expenses. 


90, Secretary. 
R. B. Montcomery, ’90, Sec. 


MINNESOTA. 


The entrance examinations this 
year were in charge of Theodore W. 
Richards, Ph. D., Instruetor in Chem- 
istry, and on the evening of July 1 
the Club met him at dinner in the 
Minneapolis Club House, 21 persons 
being present. In the past, save when 
Professor Royce visited us, the 
dinners of this Club have been no- 
ticeable for the entire omission of 
after-dinner speaking. The president 
for the current Dr. William 
Davis, ’76, determined to inaugurate 
a departure from our time-honored 


year, 
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custom. He did this in his usual 
felicitous manner, when the dinner 


was over, and then called on Dr. Rich- 
ards to tell us of what was taking 
Dr. Richards 
reported recent events there, and told 


place at Cambridge. 


us frankly the Graduates’ Magazine 
was such an excellent chronicle of 
University affairs that 
abroad were deprived of the usual 
material for their speeches to the 
graduate clubs. E. 8S. Waters, ’59, a 
former president of the Club, was 
forced to pay tribute tothe new order 
of things, and did so entertainingly by 


instructors 


tales from his time at college, includ- 
ing the story of Professor Francis’s 
false teeth. The Rev. S. M. Crothers 
was asked to tell us of the Divinity 
School. He had been accustomed so 
long, he said, to speak for Princeton 
orthodoxy that he felt strange when 
called on to speak for Harvard 
liberalism, but he did so to the gratifi- 
C. M. Flan- 


drau, ’95, spoke of the undergraduate 


cation of his hearers. 


periodicals, and Jared 8. How, 81, 
entertained us with several solos. 
After a toast to the absent 
president, Col. George E. Head, U. 
S. A. (retired), the company 
separated. The annual meeting will 
be held in St. Paul on October 21. 
Henry B. WENZELL, 75, Sec. 


vice- 


sa 
52, 


NEW YORK CITY. 

The following letter from Mr. A. 
Chevalier Haseltine, the first Secre- 
tary of our Club, has more than repaid 
the present Secretary for the trouble 
and research attendant on the writing 
of the little history of the Club which 
appeared in this magazine in October, 


1892. Mr. Haseltine’s letter contained 


the nine documents to which it refers, 
every one of them of great interest 
and value to the Club— and there is 
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so much information in it of general 
interest that it is given entire. The 
present Secretary thanks most kindly, 
also, all the other gentlemen who were 
moved to send to the Club Harvard 
Memorabilia, in response to the appeal 
in the same article. 
Here is the letter : — 


21 Rur Gopot pE Mavuroy, 
Paris, Jan, 3, 1893. 
EvEeRT JANSEN WENDELL, Esq., Sec. 

Harvard Club of New York city: — 

Dear Sir, —I have before me your 
interesting report to the Harvard 
Graduates’ Magazine on the history 
and present, so satisfactory, condition 
of our —allow me to say so, though no 
longer a member — Club. 

It is so many years ago that it is 
not surprising to find certain details 
as to the origin and early organization 
of the Club slightly confused by the 
mist of antiquity. 

I have for a long time been intend- 
ing to send you certain documents and 
newspaper cuttings; some collected 
whilst in college (1859-63), and others 
bearing upon the subject mentioned 
above ; but as my “Scrap Book” con- 
tained a certain quantity of matter of 
no general interest, it was necessary to 
make a selection — which I have done 
partly, and inclose the results here- 
with. As I understand that the Club 
is desirous of collecting for its “ Ar- 
chives” everything which may have 
bearing upon illustrating the life of a 
student at Harvard in the past, it will 
give me great pleasure to send you the 
balance of the said Scrap Book, which 
would be likely to interest you, at an 
early day. 

It was through my initiation that 
the Harvard Club of Philadelphia was 
founded in 1864. The 
meeting was held in the rooms of the 


inaugural 
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Shakespeare Society (4th 
March the 8th. 

On removing to New York in 1865, 
I set about the formation of a similar 
Club there —of course with the pros- 


News from 


Street), 


pect of forming a society of much 
more importance, as far as numbers 
were concerned. 

The first meeting, at which some 
ten to twelve persons were present, 
was held in my brother’s studio, in 
the 10th Street Studio Building, Oct. 
20, 1865. <A was ap- 
pointed to draft a plan of organiza- 
tion (see Doe. No. 1), to report at an 
adjourned meeting to be held Nov. 3 
(see Doc. No. 2). 

For a year or more the meetings 
were held in a Masonic Hall on the 
top floor of 835 Broadway. (See In- 
vitation Cards Nos. 3 and 4.) In the 
year 1867 the experiment was tried of 
taking rooms for the use of the Club 
at No. 933 Broadway (see Card No. 
5), but this was soon abandoned, and 


committee 


for many years the “Sociables” were 
held at Old Delmonico’s, on 14th 
Street. 

Now for the Annual Dinners: The 
first regular Dinner was given at the 
Maison Dorée in 1867 (see Card 6) ; 
it was, however, really the second Din- 
ner, as a very handsome entertainment 
had been given in 1866 (see Card 7) 
at his own expense by Mr. Fred A. 
Lane at Delmonico’s, the organization 
of which I superintended. 

The third Dinner was given at Del- 
monico’s in 1869, an account of which 
will be found in newspaper cutting 
marked “ A.” 

The original MS. poem written by 
Dr. O. W. Holmes, at my request, for 
the Reception held by Mr. Lane in 
’66 I inclose herewith. 

A circular (marked No. 8), inclosed 
herewith, gives a list of members at its 
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date. I would mention that I am not 
responsible for the English of it. 

I inclose also the Bill of Fare of the 
Third Annual Dinner. 

These documents are all a little 
crinkled from having been in water ; 
but if they were dampened, and put 
under a press, they would doubtless 
straighten out again. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. CHEVALIER HASELTINE, ’63. 


We await Mr. Haseltine’s next letter 
with equal interest, and hope he may 
soon follow it in person. 

The Club is in good condition, the 
new catalogue showing 667 members 
—448 resident, and 219 non-resi- 
dent — being the largest number ever 
on our list ; and the club-house com- 
mittee is completing its plans for be- 
ginning the new building in the early 
fall. 

Our first regular meeting for the 
fall will be on the evening of the sec- 
ond Saturday in October; and any 
visiting Harvard man who happens to 
be in New York on that evening, and 
who will come in about 10 o’clock, 
will find a hearty welcome, an infor- 
mal supper, and much good old college 
singing. 

Evert J. WENDELL, ’82, Sec. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


1834. 
Tuomas CusHING, Sec. 
170 Newbury St., Boston. 

The Class celebrated the fifty-ninth 
anniversary of their graduation by 
their usual dinner on Commencement 
Day, at which six of the ten surviving 
members were present. Their Com- 
mencement dinner has been regularly 
held since their silver anniversary in 
1859, and is now very liberally pro- 
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vided for by the bequest of our kind- 
hearted classmate, the late Henry Gas- 
sett, to Harvard College. By thc 
terms of his will the interest of the 
sum bequeathed is to be paid to the 
Class Secretary “to promote Class 
meetings.” “ When the Class have no 
further use for it,” as he euphemisti- 
cally expresses it, “ the principal is to 
help found a scholarship.” In spite of 
the advanced age of the survivors, 
ranging from seventy-eight to eighty- 
seven, it is hoped that we shall con- 
tinue to meet for years to come, and 
the question how many are sufficient 
to constitute a “ meeting ’’ is a matter 
of interest to us. Our dinner this year 
was held in the “Quiet Room” of the 
University Club House. The occasion 
was a particularly pleasant one, from 
the fact that, for the first time in many 
years, the Secretary was able to an- 
nounce that no death had occurred in 
our ranks. 


News from 





1836. 
Hon. F. O. Prince, Sec. 
54 Devonshire St., Boston. 

A temporary member of the Class, 
James Sullivan Noyes, who died at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on June 24, was born 
in Boston, Sept. 10, 1816. He studied 
at the Mayhew and Boston Schools, 
taking the Franklin medal at both, 
and entered Harvard in 1832. Ow- 
ing to his father’s death, he was 
obliged to leave college at the end of 
his Freshman year, when he entered 
the dry goods jobbing house of Shaw, 
Patterson & Co., of which he became 
a partner in 1844. Five years later 
he joined the dry goods commission 
house of Merriam, Brewer & Co., 
which soon took the name of Gardner 
Brewer & Co., and later, John L. 
Brewer & Co. He established and 


was the head of the New York branch 
of this house from 1851 till his death. 
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He married Mary Ball Edes, of 
Charlestown, and leaves two sons, 
Henry F. Noyes, and James A. Noyes, 
83. 
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1837. 
Henry WIAs, Sec. 
18 Concord Sq., Boston. 

The Class had a quiet reunion on 
Commencement, at the house of the 
Rev. Mr. Haskins, on Main St. Out 
of fifteen survivors seven were present. 
Three of our number live at a dis- 
tance: Dr. Davis in Virginia, Judge 
Treat at St. Louis, and Horatio Hale 
at Clinton, Ont. Mr. Hale would have 
carried off the first honors of the Class 
had he not accepted an appointment 
as Philologist to the Wilkes Exploring 
Expedition the year we graduated ; 
and he has since established a world- 
wide reputation as a proficient in Eth- 
nology and Philology. Mr. Phelps, 
the oldest member, who is in his 87th 
year, was present, and, notwithstand- 
ing the serious impairment of his eye- 
sight, was as bright and cheery as the 
youngest among us. Interesting let- 
ters were received from Mr. Hale, Dr. 
Davis, and the Rev. Daniel Wight. 
The last mentioned, at 86, still con- 
tributes every month to the Popular 
Science News and Journal of Chemis- 
try a detailed meteorological report. 


1840. 
JOHN CAPEN, Sec. 
5 Worcester Sq., Boston. 

Four members of the Class — Bond, 
Capen, Kimball, and White — attend- 
ed the graduating exercises and the 
alumni dinner on Commencement. — 
Frederick Hussey, who died on March 
26, had been for several years a clerk 
in an insurance company in New York 
city. He had but few intimate friends 
in college, and no enemies, and stood 
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fairly well both with the Government 
and the Class. 


1842. 
Dr. ANDREW D. BLANCHARD, Sec. 
19 Rowe St., Melrose. 

Thayer 23 was open for the Class on 
Commencement. — Benjamin Barstow 
died at the hospital in Salem on July 
27. After graduation he studied law 
with the late S. P. Webb and at the 
Law School, taking the LL. B. degree 
in 1844, but was never engaged in 
active practice. He was major on 
Gen. Sutton’s staff, was member of the 
Common Council of Salem in 1861, and 
of its School Committee in 1885-87. 
In 1886 he was a candidate for mayor. 
He belonged to the Salem Light In- 
fantry Veteran Association, the Essex 
Institute, and the Athenaeum. Owing 
to failing health, he resigned his po- 
sition as Secretary of the Class of 1842 
more than a year ago. 


1843. 
Hon. W. A. RicHarpson, Sec. 
Court of Claims, Washington, D. C. 

The semi-centennial of the Class was 
celebrated by adinner at Young’s Ho- 
tel, Boston, onJune 27. Thirteen out 
of thirty survivors were present, as 
follows: Charles A. Dana, who acted 
as chairman; Thomas B. Hall, Dr. 
Howland Holmes, John A. Loring, 
Judge John Lowell, Rev. Henry B. 
Maglathin, William B. Rice, Chief 
Justice W. A. Richardson, John J. 
Russell, Thomas H. Russell, Henry D. 
Sedgwick, William A. Smith, and the 
Hon. Eben F. Stone. There were no 
formal speeches, but plenty of remi- 
niscences. Sedgwick read an original 
poem.—At Commencement dinner 
Chief Justice Richardson was to have 
responded to the toast, “ The Class of 
1843,’’ but the speeches of those upon 


whom honorary degrees had just been 
conferred, and of other invited guests, 
occupied so much time that ’43 was 
not reached. —The Rev. Farrington 
McIntire, who died on July 6, was 
born at Fitchburg, June 29,1819. He 
graduated from the Divinity School in 
1846. He was twice married : To (1) 
Caroline Clark Frost, April 23, 1851, 
and (2) Caroline Fisher, Feb. 23, 
1857. 
1844. 
Epwarp WHEELWRIGHT, Sec. 
22 Chestnut St., Boston. 

The citizens of Brookline, Mass., 
have presented to the town a memorial 
portrait of Gen. Edward A. Wild, a 
native of Brookline, who saw service 
as a surgeon in the Turkish army 
during the Crimean war, and enlisting 
in the Federal service at the outbreak 
of our civil war, rose to be a brigadier- 
general. The kind of soldier Wild 
was may be read in the reply indorsed 
by him on the back of a note demand- 
ing the surrender of his force by Gen. 
Fitz Hugh Lee, during a campaign on 
the James River. It was simply, 
“Wewilltryit. Ed. A. Wild.” The 
Confederates surrounded Wild at the 
time, but he held his position and re- 
pulsed them. Gen. Wild died August 
28, 1891, in Colombia, South America, 
where he had gone to make a railroad 
survey. 


1847. 
ANDREW C. WHEELWRIGHT, Sec. 
73 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 

The Rev. Charles W. Homer com- 
pleted, on May 21, twenty-five years 
of service as first, and only, rector of 
St. James’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Appropriate anniversary services were 
held. — Augustine Heard has resigned 
the position of United States Minister 
to Corea, 
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1849, 
THorNTON K. Lorurop, Sec. 
8 Congress St., Boston. 

Abbott Lawrence died at Nahant, 
after a long illness, on July 6. He 
was born in Boston, Sept. 9, 1828, and 
after studying at the Chauncy Hall 
School, entered Harvard in 1845. 
Graduating in 1849, he studied at the 
Law School in 1851-53. After being 
admitted to the bar he did not prac- 
tice, but entered the firm of J. W. 
Page & Co., commission merchants. 
In 1863 he retired from business. He 
was president of the Pacific and Essex 
County Mills; an active director in 
the Massachusetts Hospital Life In- 
surance Co., in the Kansas City, Fort 
Scott & Memphis R. R., and in the 
Merchants’ National Bank ; a trustee 
of the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
of the Boston Dispensary, and of the 
Boston Real Estate Trust ; a member 
of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety, and a promoter of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 
In 1876 he issued for private circula- 
tion a volume containing his grand- 
father’s diary of a trip to Niagara 
Falls in 1805, prefixing a memoir of its 
author, Timothy Bigelow. In polities 
Mr. Lawrence was first a Whig and 
then a Republican. In 1889 he was 
the candidate of many influentizl mer- 
chants and professional men for Col- 
leetor of the Port of Boston. In his 
will he made the following public be- 
quests : To the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, $10,000, the income to be spent 
in buying pictures ; to the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital, $10,000, for 
endowing free beds ; to the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, $3,000, the 
income to be used as a_ publication 
fund ; to the Social Law Library of 
Boston, $10,000, in memory of Abbott 
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Lawrence, Jr., who graduated at Har- 
vard in 1875, and died in 1882. 


1852. e 


Henry G. Denny, Sec. 
72 Pearl St., Boston. 

There was a business meeting of the 
Class at 1 Weld on Commencement. 
In the evening nine of the Class dined 
at Young’s Hotel, Joseph H. Choate 
presiding. — Judge Addison Brown, of 
the United States District Court for 
the Southern District of New York, 
was married, for the second time, in 
New York city on July 20, to Miss 
Helen Carpenter Gaskin. 


1855. 
Epwin H. Assort, Sec. 
50 State St., Boston. 

Stoughton 20 was open for the Class 
on Commencement, between 5 and 
6.30 p.m. The Secretary had a tea 
at his residence, 1 Follen St., for mem- 
bers of the Class. — The Rev. Edward 
Payson Thwing, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
died at Canton, China, on May 9, of 
typhoid fever. Educated for the Con- 
gregational ministry at Andover, in 
the Class of 1858, he had been Profes- 
sor of Rhetoric at the Free College, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., pastor of several 
churches, and a missionary in China. 
Accompanied by his wife, he went to 
Canton last September to superintend 
the building of an asylum for the insane. 
He was born at Ware, Mass., in 1830. 
Besides many sermons and memorial 
addresses, he published, as author or 
compiler, the following works : “ Bible 
Sketches,’’ 1864; “Drill Book in 
Vocal Culture and Gesture,” 1876 ; 
“ Ex Oriente : Studies of Oriental Life 
and Thought,” 1891 ; ‘‘ The Preach- 
er’s Cabinet,’’ 1887 ; “ Windows of 
Character, and Other Studies in Sci- 
ence and Art,’ 1889.—W. P. P. 
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Longfellow is president of the Judges 
of Architecture at the Columbian 
World’s Fair.— The committee in 
charge of a fund for a public memorial 
to Phillips Brooks in Boston, have en- 


News from 


gaged the sculptor, Augustus St. 
Gaudens, to make the design. A full 


account of the Phillips Brooks House 
will be found among the special arti- 
cles in the present issue. Up to Aug. 
1 nearly eighty thousand dollars had 
been raised. The Rev. Arthur Brooks 
is preparing a life of his brother. 


1856. 
Wo. W. Burrace, Sec. 
27 School St., Boston. 

The Class dined at the Parker 
House, Boston, on Tuesday evening, 
June 27. There were present, G. Z. 
Adams, R. E. Babson, G. C. Barrett, 
G. B. Bigelow, John Brooks, W. W. 
Burrage, T. Emerson, Judge W. E. 
Fuller, J. E. Gardner, Hon. D. A. 
Gleason, Prof. J. B. Greenough, C. T. 
Howard, Rev. J. H. Jones, D. P. Kim- 
ball, Moses Merrill, Prof. B. H. Nash, 
Rev. Charles Noyes, Ex-Gov. G. D. 
Robinson, Hon. S. Salisbury, Prof. 
Arthur Searle, Prof. Jere. Smith, H. M. 
Ticknor, Dr. C. E. Vaughan, R. H. 
Weld, and H. G. Wheelock, twenty- 
five in all. Hon. C. F. Adams and E. 
L. Giddings expected to be present, 
but were unable to attend. Ex-Gov. 
Robinson presided. The Class Chap- 
lain, Noyes, and the Class Chorister, 
Howard, were called upon, and did 
not fail, but the Odist, Ticknor, and the 
first scholar, Kimball, were not pre- 
pared, and the Class Orator, Green- 
ough, would not make aspeech. They 
all, however, seconded the Chairman, 
who, with tact, promoted informal 
speech and sociability in each one pres- 
ent. Greetings were received from 


George Blagden, of New York ; Prof. 
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J. M. Cassety, of Buffalo ; R. M. Hall, 
of New York ; Hon. Carleton Hunt, 
of New Orleans ; Judge T. J. Morris, 
of Baltimore, and Prof. F. P. Nash, of 
Hobart College. Dr. J. W. Merriam, 
of Iquique, Chili, sent to his class- 
mates his photograph for the Class 
collection. Tributes were paid to the 
memories of deceased classmates, and 
particularly of those recently deceased, 
viz.. The Rev. A. M. Haskell, who 
died Feb. 24, and Dr. C. 
who died May 29. 
had attended the monthly meetings 
during the winter surprised the Sec- 


C. Tower, 
Classmates who 


retary with a Class Seal, with an 
original design and legend, and the 
presentation of this seal was one of 
the many incidents of a particularly 
pleasant and successful Class meeting. 


1857. 
Dr. F. H. Brown, Sec. 
75 Westland Ave., Boston. 


The Class dined at the Somerset 


Club on Commencement eve. Robt. 
M. Morse presided. Among _ those 
present were the Rev. Joseph May, 


H. N. Fisher, Solomon Lincoln, Ex- 
D. Long, J. J. 
Grenville Bacon, T. D. Hodges, Sam- 
uel Wells, G. M. Barnard, and W. G. 
Goldsmith. 


Gov. J. Higginson, 


1860. 
Dr. Francis M. WELD, Sec. 
Storey Place, Jamaica Plain. 

There was a business meeting of the 
Class at 2 Holworthy on Commence- 
ment. — Ground has been broken on 
the Boston Common for the monu- 
ment to Col. Robert Gould Shaw. It 
is directly opposite the State House 
on the Beacon St. Mall. The seulptor 
is Augustus St. Gaudens. Twenty 
thousand dollars having been raised 
for the monument through the efforts 
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of Henry Lee, John M. Forbes, Ed- 


ward Atkinson, and others, the Boston 
city government appropriated, in De- 
cember, 1891, $19,500 for a base and 
pedestal. 


1861. 
Rev. J. Epwarp Wricat, Sec. 
Montpelier, Vt. 

James Fortescue Giffen died at his 
home in New Orleans on his 55th 
birthday, June 11, 1893. He served 
during the war in the Washington Ar- 
tillery Battalion of New Orleans, and 
was four times wounded, once very 
seriously. After the war he engaged 
in the hardware business, then for two 
years was the general agent of the St. 
Louis Life Insurance Co., with head- 
quarters at Louisville, Ky. In 1878 
he became the secretary of the Louis- 
iana Sugar-Planters’ Association, and 
in 1885 he was appointed Assistant 
Appraiser at the Port of New Orleans, 
and retained that position through the 
changing administrations till the time 
of his death. He leaves a widow, the 
daughter of John S. Wallis, President 
of the Louisiana Sugar Refining Co., 
and three children, two daughters and 
a son. —J. H. Senter is the Librarian 
of the Century Club, 7 West 43d St., 
New York city. — W. P. Garrison has 
been appointed by the Governor of 
New Jersey one of the Board of Man- 
agers of the State Geological Survey. 
— A. H. Hardy has been appointed a 
Cape Cod Canal Commissioner by Gov. 
Russell. — Albert Hale’s son, Albert, 
graduated at Harvard this year. — 
Nineteen of the Class reported them- 
selves at Stoughton 24 on Com- 
mencement. It was voted that the 


Secretary be requested to take steps 
to obtain the photographs of members 
of the Class now living, for the use of 
the Class. 
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1862. 
CHARLES E. GRINNELL, Sec. 
30 Court St., Boston. 

The annual Class meeting was held 
in Holworthy 5 on Commencement. — 
John E. Whitney has been elected 
Secretary of the Crescent Insurance 
Co., of New Orleans, La., where his 
address is No. 67 Camp St. — Gov- 
ernor Russell has reappointed Chas. 
E. Grinnell master in chancery for 
Suffolk County. 


1863. 
ARTHUR LINCOLN, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

Forty-seven members of the Class 
dined at the Parker House on Com- 
mencement eve. F. T. Greenhalge 
presided. James H. Morse read an 
ode which he had written for the re- 
union. At the annual meeting held 
at Cambridge on Commencement 22 
members were present. — Ex-Con- 
gressman Greenhalge has received 
from the City of Boston a silver bowl, 
in recognition of the oration which he 
delivered at the invitation of the City, 
at the memorial exercises for the late 
Gen. B. F. Butler, on March 15. He 
also gave the oration at Newburyport, 
on July 4, at the unveiling of the 
statue of William Lloyd Garrisqn. 

The Secretary’s report, issued at 
Commencement, covers the last five 
years. In this period six regular 
members — Evans, Langdon, Loring, 
Marden, Townsend, and M. D. 
Wheeler, and one temporary mem- 
ber, A. F. Gould, have died. Out of 
120 graduates 96 are now living. 
Thirty-five members of the Class, and 
ten non-graduates, are engaged in 
business ; 20 plus 2, in law ; 13 plus 1, 
in medicine ; 10 in teaching ; 5 plus 
1 in theology. Forty-six graduates 
reside in Massachusetts ; 27 in New 
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York ; 5 in Illinois ; 4 in Europe; 


3 each in California and Pennsylva- 
nia ; 2 in Missouri; 1 each in China, 
Colorado, Kansas, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, and Washington, D. C. 
Of non-graduates, 7 reside in Massa- 
chusetts ; 2 each in New York, New 
Hampshire, and Louisiana, and one 
each in New Jersey, Washington, D. 
C., and Europe. Eighty-six grad- 
uates and 14 temporary members 
have been married ; 7 of the former 
and 2 of the latter having been 
married twice. Two hundred and 
forty-nine children have been born to 
regular and 51 to temporary mem- 
bers. Twenty-eight members have 
had sons at Harvard, the first to 
graduate being F. S. Marden, in the 
class of ’88. On June 1, 1893, the 
Class Fund amounted to $2,809.36. 
The Secretary remarks that “ it would 
be well if the amount could be raised 
to at least $3,000, which would be 
sufficient for all future needs.’’ The 
report is illustrated by half-tone re- 





productions of photographs of the 
deceased members, and of a Class 
Group taken in the north porch of the 
Library on Commencement, 1888. 
“From recent investigation,’’ says the 
Secretary, “it appears that one class- 
mate, Edward Lewis Stevens, who was 
killed at the battle of Boykin’s Mills, 
April 18, 1865, was probably the last 
Union officer killed in the late war ; 
and in this connection it is interesting 
to recall the fact that one classmate, 
Horace Sargent Dunn, who died 
May 22, 1862, was the first Harvard 
undergraduate who died in the war. 
Certainly, then, the Class of 1863 can 
claim to have shown its loyalty to the 
country from first to last.’’ — Presi- 
dent Cleveland has appointed James 
T. Kilbreth Collector of the Port of 
New York. — Ep, 
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1864. 
Dr. W. L. RicHarpson, Sec. 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

Thirty members dined at Young’s 
Hotel on the evening before Com- 
mencement, Ex-Minister Robert T. 
Lincoln being present for the first time 
for many years. On the following 
day he received the degree of LL. D., 
and spoke at the Alumni dinner. — 
The Rey. Franklin L. Bush died at 
Raleigh, N. C., on July 25. After 
graduating from Harvard he studied 
for the Episcopal ministry, and was 
admitted to the Order of Deacons at 
Middletown, Conn., in June, 1867. <A 
year later he was ordained priest. He 
was settled at Yalesville, Conn., for 
eighteen months, June, 67, to Dec., 
’68, then in Philadelphia till May, ’71, 
when he went to Europe for a year 
and a half. On his return he lived at 
Longwood and Southborough, working 
from 75 to ’78 as a missionary. In 
1878 he went as rector to a church in 
Lenoir, N. C., and since that time he 
was engaged in pastoral or missionary 
work. He was married in 1869 to 
Mary Walker, of St. John, N. B. — 
John Binney has received the degree 
of D. D. from Hobart College. 
Flagg’s address is changed to Berkeley, 


Cal. 


Isaac 





1866. 
Cuartes E. STRATTON, Sec. 
68 Devonshire 8t., Boston. 

E. D. Bangs was chosen on Com- 
mencement a member of the Class 
Committee in place of the late J. M. 
Whittemore. 

1868. 
ALFRED D. CHANDLER, Sec. 
50 Equitable Building, Boston. 

Thirty-three members of the Class 
of 68, of which Class just 68 graduates 
are now living, attended the twenty- 
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fifth anniversary dinner at the Uni- 
versity Club, Boston, on the evening 
before Commencement. The atten- 
dance was the largest at any Class 
dinner since graduation. The dinner 
was entirely informal. No speeches 
were made. Moses Williams presided. 
Williams was to have spoken for the 
Class on Commencement Day, at the 
dinner in Memorial Hall; but the 
custom of calling on the classes fifty 
years out and twenty-five years out 
was not observed, for want of time. 
The Class of ’68 is said to be the 
smallest class at Harvard in thirty 
years, entering in 1864 toward the 
end of the war. 

The Secretary distributed at Com- 
mencement his “Report No. 6,” a 
pamphlet of about forty pages, cover- 
ing the news of the Class since 1888. 
The Class had originally 80 graduate 
and 24 non-graduate members, of 
whom 20 are dead, leaving 84 sur- 
vivors. Of the regular members 
George Ticknor Curtis, Jr., Channing 
Wood Whitman,—the latter having 
been U. S. Consul at Huddersfield, 
England, for twenty years — have 
died since the last report was issued. 
One temporary member, Isaac Bell, 
Jr., U. S. Minister to the Netherlands, 
has also died. The present occupa- 
tions are law 24, business 24, medicine 
6, teaching 7, ministry and engineer- 
ing 3 each, architecture and librarian 
2 each. Fifty-eight of the regular 
members have been married — three 
of them having married twice ; 
thirteen temporary members have 
been married. The children born are 
163, of whom 145 survive. — Ep. 


1869. 
Tuomas P. BEAL, Sec. 
Second National Bank, Boston. 
There was a business meeting of the 


the Classes. 
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Class at 47 Thayer on Commencement. 
—Millet is one of the judges of 
Painting at the World’s Fair.— Henry 
W. Putnam, at the invitation of the 
City of Boston, delivered the Fourth 
of July oration in the Boston Theatre. 


1871. 
ALBERT M. Barnes, Sec. 
38 Central St., Boston. 

The usual Commencement Reunion 
was held at Holworthy 12. Class- 
mates Bonaparte, Bowen, Bullock, 
Bush, Byerly, Chase, Canavan, R. Ela, 
Emerton, Hills, Lamb, William Law- 
rence, Lincoln, Merriam, Otis, Pills- 
bury, Read, Scott, Shepard, Story, and 
the Secretary, were present. Tributes 
of respect to the memory of Ober- 
meyer and C, L. B. Whitney were read 
and adopted, and the Secretary was 
instructed to send copies to the re- 
spective families. — Simon Obermeyer 
died suddenly at Chicago, IIl., in Oc- 
tober, 1891, aged 42. — Montague’s 
address is now “Sun Building,” 
Washington, D. C. — Penneli has been 
elected principal of the Chico, Cal., 
State Normal School, and ez-officio 
member of the State Board of Educa- 
tion. 

1872. 
A. L. LIncotn, JR., Sec. 
18 P. O. Sq., Boston. 

The Class dined on Commencement 
evening at the Algonquin Club, twenty- 
eight members being present. Among 
them was Professor Tufts, from Aca- 
dia College, and Dr. Tilden, late from 
Japan. The Secretary presided, and 
the occasion was wholly informal and 
enjoyable. On motion made by E. 
W. Hutchins it was voted that a com- 
mittee, of whom the Secretary was to 
be one, should be appointed by the 
Secretary to consider the matter of 
presenting to the University some me- 
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morial of the Class, to be paid for by 
subscription ; the committee to issue a 
circular to obtain the opinion of the 
Class as to the form of memorial and 
in fact as to the whole matter. — Ar- 
thur Lord has been reappointed by 
Governor Russell a Civil Service Com- 
missioner, — Dr. George L. Austin, 
who died at Melrose, on June 5, left 
College at the close of Junior year. In 
1872 he edited the Folio, a musical 
journal ; in 1875 he studied medicine 
and practiced till 1882, when he be- 
came associated with the publishing 
house of Lee & Shepard, Boston. He 
has published, besides numerous mag- 
azine articles, a “ Life of Schubert,’’ 
1872 ; “ History of Massachusetts,” 
1876; ‘* The Indispensable Hand- 
book,” 1878; “The Radical Treat- 
ment of Hernia,” 1879; “ Perils of 
American Women,” 1882; “ Hand- 
book of Water Analysis,” 1882 ; “ H. 
W. Longfellow,” 1883; “ Life and 
Times of Wendell Phillips,” 1884. He 
married Etta M. Perkins, of Cam- 
bridge, in November, 1872. 





1873. 
ArTAUR IL. WARE, Sec. 
Milton. 

The Class celebrated the twentieth 
anniversary of its graduation by a 
dinner at Young’s Hotel, on the even- 
ing preceding Commencement. Fifty- 
six out of the 117 surviving members 
of the Class signified their intention 
of being present, but ten of them 
failed to come, and the total number 
participating was reduced to 46. Of 
these one or two met their classmates 
for the first time since graduation, and 
many others were present whose en- 
gagements have usually prevented 
their joining the Class at Commence- 
ment. The head of the table was 
graced by Simmons, who presided with 
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the dignity demanded by the occasion. 
A feature of the evening was a poem 
by Osborne, which was enthusiasti- 
cally received ; and it was voted that 
it be printed and sent to each member 
of the Class. The presence of Fincke 
and Thomas supplied a musical ele- 
ment which has been often lacking 
at the Class dinners, and the result was 
some excellent singing of choruses, to 
which the solos were supplied by 
Daland, Murdoch, Willson, Barker, 
Thomas, Fincke, and Ware. A not- 
able event was the singing of “ Fair 
Harvard,’’ which was printed on the 
menu, thus combating the tradition 
that no one was known to have ever 
sung that venerable song in its en- 
tirety. Remarks were made by Beatley, 
A. C. Richardson, Lord, Washburne, 
Fincke, Willson, and others. <A visit 
from a delegation of the Class of ’87, 
which was dining at the same hotel, 
was received, and was the occasion of 
appropriate ceremonies, the call being 
returned later in the evening. A 
committee was also sent to the Class 
of 43, who were celebrating their 
fiftieth anniversary in an adjoining 





room, to convey to them sentiments 
appropriate to the occasion. The 
Class voted to have a dinner next 
year, the seventh triennial, at the 
Union Club, where a room would be 
placed at their disposal through the 
courtesy of Shaw. Perhaps the most 
memorable event of the evening was 
the offer made by Raymond to trans- 
port the Class as his guests to San 
Francisco at any time within the next 
five years, provided that Thomas 
would give a dinner for them there. 
As some members of the Class ex- 
pressed anxiety as to how they were 
to get home again, their fears were 
allayed by Raymond ; and Thomas 
having agreed to his part of the pro- 
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gramme, the Class unanimously ac- 
cepted the invitation. “ Auld Lang 
Syne” brought to its close the most 
enjoyable reunion in the annals of the 
Class. —The annual meeting of the 
Class was held at Holworthy 8 on Com- 
mencement Day. ‘The Secretary 
reported the payment of $200.00 to 
the Soldier’s Field Fund and $25.00 
to the Graduates’ Magazine, as voted 
at the last meeting. The committee 
appointed to canvass the Class in re- 
gard to the proposed window in 
Memorial Hall reported that the 
prevailing sentiment was adverse to 
the plan. This report was accepted 
and a vote passed to proceed no 
farther in the matter. A committee 
was appointed to draft resolutions 
appropriate to the death of Thomas 
Nye Swift. It was voted to defer 
the next Class Report until 1898, the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of grad- 
uation. — The following new addresses 
are given: J. A. Estabrooks, 14 Ash- 
mont, Dorchester, Mass.; G. H. John- 
son, 255 Branch St., Lowell, Mass.; 
J. O. Lineoln, San Mateo, Cal.; W. J. 
Lloyd, 364 West 117th St., New York 
city; A. H. Locke, City Mission, New 
York city; M. H. Swett, Watertown, 
Mass.; H. Whittemore, 62 William 
St., New York city. — Gov. Russell 
has appointed Robert Grant Judge of 
Probate for Suffolk Co., Mass. There 
were rumors that Grant’s authorship 
of the “Little Tin Gods’”’ and the 
‘Confessions of a Frivolous Girl” 
would be used to prevent his con- 
firmation ; but the Governor’s Council 
speedily confirmed his appointment, 
and he took the oath of office on July 
20. 
1874. 
GrEorGE P. SANGER, Sec. 
940 Exchange Building, Boston. 

The 24th meeting of the Class was 
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held at Holworthy 4, as usual, on 
Commencement. The statement of 
the finances of the Class, presented by 
the Secretary, was read by him, and a 
committee, consisting of Sampson, 
Farlow, and Piper, was appointed to 
examine the books and accounts of the 
Secretary, with special reference to 
the last examination in 1889, and to 
report the result of their examination 
at the Commencement meeting in 
1894. The committee on the Class 
window in Memorial Hall, which was 
requested, at the Commencement 
meeting in 1892, to send to the Class 
a colored or other reproduction of the 
window, if deemed expedient by them, 
reported through Wigglesworth, chair- 
man, that, after careful inquiry as to 
the cost of a suitable colored repro- 
duction, they did not feel warranted in 
acting farther in the matter, and the 
report was accepted. The Secretary 
reported that, in compliance with the 
vote of the Class at the Commence- 
mens meeting in 1892, he mailed, 
under date of July 16, 1892, to each 
member of the Class the report in 
print of the committee on the Class 
window in Memorial Hall, showing 
the very satisfactory results of their 
labors. A committee, consisting of 
Tuckerman, Blaney, and A. G. Hodges, 
was appointed to make all necessary 
arrangements for the 20th anniversary 
dinner in 1894, and to have entire 
charge of the same. — At the conclu- 
sion of the Class meeting, G. H. G. Me- 
Grew, presented his son, Clarence 
Alan McGrew, the Class Baby of 
1874. The latter was admitted to the 
Class of 1897 at the recent examina- 
tions, without conditions, and with 
credit in Elementary Greek, Elemen- 
tary Latin, Advanced Greek, and Ad- 
vanced Latin. — Edward W. Welling- 
ton, now established as a real estate 
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operator at Ellsworth, Kans., is busily 
engaged, in behalf of Eastern parties, 
in looking after defaulted mortgages 
and loans in Kansas and other West- 
ern States. — David L. Withington, in 
connection with his law practice at 
San Diego, Cal., is interested in fruit 
growing inthat vicinity. — Paul Dana 
has been reappointed Park Commis- 
sioner of New York city for four 
years. He has been president of the 
Commission for a year past. —E. F. 
Fenollosa is one of the Judges of 
Paintings at the World’s Fair. 





1875. 
Warren A. Reep, Sec. 
Brockton. 

The Class dined at the Algonquin 
Club, Boston, on Commencement eve. 
About forty-five members were pres- 
ent. Henry 8. Van Duzer of New 
York presided. Remarks were made 
by A. S. Thayer of New York, S. D. 
Warren, Geo. R. R. Rivers, and the 
Hon. Henry 8S. Milton. There was 
singing by S. Henry Hooper as soloist 
and by a quartette, consisting of S. 
Henry Hooper, Vincent Y. Bow- 
ditch, Reginald Gray, and Henry W. 
Broughton. Thomas F. Taylor fur- 
nished an amusing “ catalogue of 
quips,” being a play upon names of 
members of the Class, which was 
printed on the menus. The dinner 
was much more largely attended than 
the one the year before. During the 
after-dinner exercises, the Secretary 
read the entire list of names of men 
who had at any time belonged to the 
Class, numbering two hundred and 
twelve. — The Rev. Theodore C. 
Pease has accepted the Bartlet Pro- 
fessorship of Sacred Rhetoric and the 
lectureship in Pastoral Theology in 
the Andover Theological Seminary. 
He succeeds Prof. W. J. Tucker, now 
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President of Dartmouth College, and 
resigns his pastorate at Malden. — 
During the summer all the public 
school-teachers of Canton, Mass., vis- 
ited the World’s Fair at the invitation 
of Hemenway. 


1877. 
JouN F. Ty er, Sec. 
5 Tremont St., Boston. 

Holworthy 14 was open as usual on 
Commencement. — J. E. White and 
G. S. Sykes, who have a large and 
flourishing boys’ school, known as the 
Franklin School, at Cincinnati, made 
during the summer an addition to their 
school building on May St., Walnut 
Hills, in that city. 


1878. 
JosEpH C. WHITNEY, Sec. 
Box 3573, Boston. 

Twenty members had a “smoke 
talk” at the Hotel Brunswick on 
Commencement eve. Teschemacher 
told of his experiences during and 
subsequent to the Rustler war in 
Wyoming. — The Class meeting on 
Commencement was held at Stoughton 
4. Blodgett reported, for the com- 
mittee on the Class dinner to be held 
in Chicago, Sept. 16, that forty-six men 
had signified their intention to be pres- 
ent, and that eight more were in 
doubt. It was voted to rescind the 
vote passed at a former meeting, that 
on each Commencement Day resolu- 
tions be adopted in respect to the 
memory of each member of the Class 
who has died during the year. It was 
voted that the Class have two smoke 
talks in Boston next winter, and that 
George H. Browne, Henry S. Nash, and 
William A. Bancroft be the committee 
in charge of the first, and Philip C. 
Knapp, Benjamin N. Johnson, and H. 
H. Roberts the committee in charge of 
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the second. It was voted, at the re- 
quest of Dr. Juhn Homans, to dis- 
charge him from the committee on the 
Chicago dinner. E. B. Hunt was 
elected to fill the vacancy.— Dr. W. 
H. Potter’s address is 254 Warren St., 
Roxbury. — D. A. Taggart has been 
appointed, by Judge Smith of the 
New Hampshire Supreme Court, re- 
ceiver of the Derryfield Savings Bank, 
and has qualified. —H. S. Nash has 
received the degree of D. D. from 
Trinity College. —E. W. Morse has 
become literary adviser for the pub- 
lishing firm of Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. — Henry Austin delivered 
the poem at the memorial exercises 
held by the city of Boston at Music 
Hall, May 2, for the late James G. 
Blaine. 





1879. 
FRANCIS ALMY, Sec. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

At the business meeting on Com- 
mencement Day, 1893, on motion of 
Dr. C. W. Galloupe, heartily seconded 
by those present, it was voted: That 
each member of the Class be requested 
to send to the Class Secretary a copy 
of every book, paper, report, maga- 
zine article, piece of music, or general 
literary work (excepting, as a rule, 
articles in weekly or daily publica- 
tions), written by him and available 
im printed form. Where articles form 
portions of an encyclopaedia or general 
work, acomplete descriptive reference 
with title should be sent. The idea is 
to form in this way a special library, a 
careful index of which shall be tabu- 
lated and published from time to time 
by the Secretary, the works them- 
selves to be deposited ultimately, to- 
gether, in the College library. — 
George W. Storm, of the Storm Man- 
ufacturing Co., Newark, N. J., has 
gone abroad to extend his business re- 
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lations. — A. A. Carey has sent 
$10,000 tothe Newport, R. I., hospital, 
as a memorial of his brother, H. A. R. 
Carey, Sp., ’85-7.— W. B. de las Casas 
has been appointed a Metropolitan 
Park Commissioner by Gov. Russell. 


1880. 
FrREDERIC ALMy, Sec. 
25 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

There was a business meeting of the 
Class at 16 Holworthy on Commence- 
ment. — Prof. A. B. Hart went to 
Europe in August, to be absent a year. 
His address will be with Baring Bro- 
thers, bankers, London, England. — 
Prof. H. N. Fowler has been appointed 
Professor of Latin and Greek in West- 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland, O. 


1881. 
Dr. CHAR es R. SANGER, Sec. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The Class meeting was held as usual 
in Holworthy 21 on Commencement, 
but there was no business transacted 
beyond the reading and approving of 
the Secretary’s report of the Class 
finances. — The Rev. George A. Gor- 
don has received the degree of D. D. 
from Yale College. —L. J. Bridg- 
man is serving his second term as 
president of the first Nationalist Club 
of Boston. — Henry Norman and his 
wife have removed from Barnes, Sur- 
rey, to London. — A. J. Knowles has 
been, for a year past, Assistant Libra- 
rian of the Social Law Library, at the 
Court House, Boston. — P. B. Watson 
is now living in Milton, but his office 
is still at 113 Devonshire St., Boston. 


1882. 
H. W. CunnincuamM, Sec. 
89 State St., Boston. 
Members of the Class met at 13 Hol- 
worthy on Commencement. — Sher- 
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man Hoar has been appointed by Pres- 
ident Cleveland U.S. District Attorney 
for Boston. 


1883. 
Freperick NicnHots, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

Eighty-four members of the Class 
attended the Decennial dinner at the 
Parker House, Boston, on June 27, J. 
R. Brackett presiding, and the Secre- 
tary acting as toastmaster. Informal 
speeches were made by the Hon. C. S. 
Hamlin, A. C. Burrage, the Rev. P.S. 
Grant, Dr. R. P. Francis, Prof. J. H. 
Wigmore, and C. M. Belshaw. A 
most delightful feature of the banquet 
was the singing by the members of the 
83 Glee Club, of which nearly all the 
former representatives were present ; 
and at frequent intervals during the 
evening the familiar songs of ten 
years ago were rendered by S. Coo- 
lidge, Dorr, Earle, Eaton, Hamlin, 
Lilienthal, Machado, Sullivan, and 
Wigmore. Among the pleasant inci- 
dents of the festival were the visit of 
an enthusiastic delegation from the 
Class of ’87, who were celebrating 
their second Triennial; and later, a 
call from three eloquent champions of 
the Class of ’90, who were holding 
their first graduate dinner, and who 
had dispatched these heralds with 
messages of amity and congratulation. 
— Horace Binney has spent the sum- 
mer at Newport, but will return to 
France, as usual, for the winter. — Dr. 
W. L. Burrage has been appointed to 
give special clinical instruction at Har- 
vard for one year from Sept. 1, 1893. 
— Asst. Prof. E. Cummings is to con- 
duct a course at the Harvard Annex 
in 1893-94, entitled “The Social and 
Economie Condition of Workingmen 
in the United States and Other Coun- 
tries.” — Dr. George Heywood, Jr., has 
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changed his address to 128 West 34th 
St., New York city. — W. F. Kelloge 
has purchased the New England Mag- 
azine, and will continue its publication 
himself, with offices at 5 Park Sq, 
Boston. — Dr. Howard Lilienthal has 
been appointed Assistant Attending 
Surgeon to the Mt. Sinai Hospital, 
New York city, and Lecturer on Sur- 
gery tothe New York Polyclinic. — 
D. I. Mackie has changed his ad- 
dress to 46 Exchange Pl., New York 
city. — R. B. Moffat has changed his 
address to University Club, New York 
city. — J. D. Pennock, at the Montreal 
meeting of the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers, in February, reada 
paper entitled “An Investigation of 
Coals for Making Coke in the Semet- 
Solvay Ovens, with the Recovery of 
Ammonia and Tar ; and Remarks on 
the Sources of Ammonia.” — H. L. 
Smyth has been appointed Instructor 
in Geological Surveying at Harvard 
for one year, from Sept. 1, 1893. — N. 
C. Stevens has changed his address to 
1031 Society for Savings Building, 
Cleveland, O.—D. A. White has 
changed his address to 3915 Prairie 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. — W. C. Endicott, 
Jr., is private secretary to Attorney- 
General Olney at Washington, D. C. — 
Marshall Cushing is editing The Cap- 
ital, a weekly journal of gossip, at 
Washington, D. C. 


1885. 
Henry M. WIiiraMs, Sec. 
39 Court St., Boston. 

The death of James L. Fisk occurred 
on Monday, July 17, at Wayland, 
Mass., of chronic meningitis. The 
end came very suddenly while he, 
with Curtis, ’85, and another friend, 
were out canoeing. As a result the 
canoe was upset, and all were thrown 
into the water. The funeral was held 
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at St. John’s Chapel, Cambridge, on 
July 20th. Storrow, Storer, Trask, 
Taylor, Simes, and Curtis, of ’85, 
acted as pall-bearers, and several other 
classmates were present. — Amos T. 
French is now 2d vice-president of 
the Manhattan Trust Company, of 
New York.—J. Perry Miner has 
left the periodical publishing business 
in Boston to connect himself with the 
Review of Reviews, 13 Astor Place, New 
York city. — Horace Clark, M. D., has 
been made a surgeon of the Charity 
Eye, Ear, and Throat Hospital of Buf- 
falo, N. Y.—On October 5, 1892, 
William Leverett was married to Miss 
Elizabeth McKelvy, of Bloomsburgh, 
Pa. His address isnow Wilkes Barre, 
Pa., Box 1015. — McDonald E. White 
has accepted the position of chairman 
of the committee for the preparation 
of a class album, made vacant by the 
death of James L. Fisk. The mate- 
rial for the album had all been col- 
lected by Fisk before his death, and a 
beginning made in the work of print- 
ing. — Royal P. Carroll, accompanied 
by his wife, crossed the Atlantic in his 
yacht Navahoe, and has entered several 
races against English yachts. — P. D. 
Dwight is treasurer of the Detroit 
Boat Club. — W. H. Baldwin, Jr., is 
general manager of the Flint & Pére 
Marquette R. R. Co., with his office 
at E. Saginaw, Mich. 


1886. 
Dr. J. H. Huppieston, Sec. 
25 W. 60th St., New York, N. Y. 
Thirty-six of the Class were pres- 
ent on Commencement. —G. B. Ste- 
vens is teaching music at Wells Col- 
lege, Aurora, N. Y. —J. F. McClure 
reports that he has been in France for 
the past five years. He was for one 
year private secretary to the U. S. 
Minister at The Hague. —G. M. Weed 
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is president of the Common Council at 
Newton, Mass. — J. C. Ayer has fin- 
ished his second year at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, New York 
city. — F.S. Churchill has been elected 
Secretary of the Pediatric Section of 
the American Medical Association. — 
F. B. Mallory goes to Germany this 
year on a fellowship to study Path- 
ology.— Hugh C. Ward has served 
aterm in the Missouri Legislature as 
a Democratic representative from Kan- 
sas City. 
1887. 
GEorRGE P. Furser, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

Seventy-eight 87 men attended the 
second triennial dinner at Young’s on 
June 27. E.J. Rich presided, and the 
following spoke : J. M. W. Bartol, L. 
F. Hyde, W. B. Scofield, C. E. Shat- 
tuck, J. L. Snelling, Ff. H. Stanyan, E. 
A. Thomson, W. Wetherbee, and the 
Secretary. An ode was written for 
the occasion by Wetherbee. 

1888. 
Dr. F. B. Lunp, Sec. 
122 Marlborough St., Boston. 

There was a business meeting at 1 
Holworthy on Commencement. — W. 
G. Thompson is second assistant to 
Sherman Hoar, ’82, U.S. District At- 
torney for Boston. — Carroll E. Edson 
has been appointed assistant editor of 
the Boston Medical and Surgical Jour- 
nal. — An ’88 Dining Club was organ- 
ized in New York city last winter, and 
three dinners were capitally attended. 
The Club has organized for three 
dinners next winter. The members 
are James W. Appleton, Graham 
H. Brewer, Marshall H. Clyde, Wil- 
liam P. Daniels, L. McK. Garrison, 
Henry L. Gilbert, James Mott Hal- 
lowell, Arthur C. Jackson, Robert C. 
Le Roy, James Loeb, Frank D. Peale, 
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William H. Rand, Jr., John H. Sedg- 
wick, William Manning Van Heusen, 
Edward R. Warren, John Walter 
Wood, Francis C. Woodman, and 
Julius F. Workum. — The Rev. Her- 
man Page has left his pastorate in 
Ceur d’Alene, Montana, to accept a 
call to Fall River, Mass. —L. McK. 
Garrison was one of the crew of the 
Viking ship on its voyage from New 
York to the World’s Fair. 


1889. 
J. H. Ropes, Sec. 

In the absence of the Secretary in 
Europe, H. H. Darling, 3 Pemberton 
Sq., Boston, will look after Class cor- 
respondence. — Charles Warren has 
been appointed private secretary to 
Governor Russell. — New addresses : 
C. Cobb, Chapel Hill, N. C.; C. C. 
Ayer, Western Reserve Univ., Cleve- 
land, O. — The Class met at 12 Hollis 
on Commencement. 


1890. 
J. W. Lunn, Sec. 
25 Hollis, Cambridge. 

19 Stoughton was open on Com- 
mencement. — The Secretary requests 
any member of 790 who has not re- 
ceived his Second Class Report, issued 
in August, to let him know. — About 
one hundred members attended the 
dinner at the Tremont House on Com- 
mencement eve. The Secretary pre- 
sided, K. Fairbank was toastmaster, 
and W. K. Post read an ode. — Con- 
stant S. Matthews died suddenly of 
appendicitis on July 30, after having 
returned from visiting the World’s 
Fair. He had recently been made 
president of the Excelsior Co. — E. B. 
Leavitt has been installed pastor of the 
Unitarian Church at Brattleboro, Vt. — 
W. W. Mulford has taken charge of 
the docks at Manistee, Mich. 
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1891. 
Horace A. Davis, Sec. 
W. H. 52, Cambridge. 

New addresses: H. S. Wilkinson, 
West Medford ; F. B. Winthrop, care 
of Robert Winthrop & Co., P. O. Box 
17, New York, N. Y. 


1892. 
ALLEN R. BENNER, Sec. 
Waldoboro’, Me. 

After unavoidable delay the Secre- 
tary’s first report, a pamphlet of 152 
pages, has been issued. It represents 
a vast deal of patient, minute work. 
Here will be found a complete record 
of the social and athletic interests of 
the Class, besides statistics, scholar- 
ship tables, brief notes of the present 
occupations of those members who 
have been heard from, and a list of 
addresses. The magnitude of the Sec- 
retary’s task ean be inferred from the 
fact that his report embraces 464 per- 
sons who were at some time connected 
with the Class, although only 293 re- 
ceived the degree of A. B. in June, 
1892. Starting with 309 students, the 
Class had 244 at the end of its Fresh- 
man year, 222 at the end of its Sopho- 
more year, and 219 at the end of its 
Junior year. The following table 
shows the birthplace and the resi- 
dence at graduation of its mem- 


bers :— 
Birthplace. Residence. 

New England States . 152 176 
Middle States. . . . 62 49 
Southern States . . . 9 8 
Western States, east of 

Mississippi River . . 35 31 
Western States, west of 

Mississippi River . . 17 20 
Outside of United States 18 9 


293 293 


From this it will be seen that the 
tendency has been for those born out- 
side of New England to move into 
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New England. The “ probable occu- 


pation” of the Class is as follows : 
business, 52 ; law, 64 ; medicine, 26 ; 
teaching, 51; ministry, 14; journal- 
ism, 6; architecture, 5; engineering, 
11; miscellaneous, 9 ; undecided, 48 ; 
not heard from, 7. Under the head 
of Religious Views we find 70 Uni- 
tarians, 64 Episcopalians, 39 Congre- 
gationalists, 14 Baptists, 12 Presby- 
terians, 6 Catholics, 3 Swedenbor- 
gians, 10 Methodists, and 3 Jews ; to 
whom should be added 7 Agnostics, 1 
“ Deist,” and 1 “ Christian; ” 54 either 
failed to reply or were undecided. In 
politics there were 125 Republicans, 93 
Democrats, 17 Independents, 4 Mug- 
wumps, 9 Prohibitionists, 1 Tariff Re- 
former, and 2 Canadian Liberals. The 
average age of 92 men at Commence- 
ment was 23 years 2.07 months, the 
oldest being 43 years and 8 months, 
the youngest 18 years and 5 months ; 
37 were over 25; 162 were between 22 
and 25 ; 80 were between 20 and 22 ; 
5 were under 20. Seventy-five mem- 
bers were sons of college graduates, 
30 of them having had Harvard fa- 
thers. To the question, “ Do you ever 
drink alcoholic liquors ? ” 104 replied 
“yes,” 88 “no,” 36 “occasionally,” 
20 “rarely,” and 14 “very rarely.” 
There were 130 non-smokers, 95 regu- 


’ 


lar smokers, and 41 who smoked ocea- 
sionally. Glasses were worn by 68 
continually, by 10 sometimes, and by 
188 not at all, — figures which show 
more defective eyesight than that of 
the preceding Class. As to expenses, 
37 spent less than $500 a year, 48 
spent from $500 to $700, 63 from 
$700 to $1,000, 70 spent above 31,000, 
and 4 above $2,000. Forty members 
of the Class got deturs, 24 took Second 
Year Honors, 10 took Final Honors, 
133 had honorable mention, and 118 
had Commencement parts. The Sec- 
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retary has been unable to get replies 
from 21 men, whom he again urges to 
send the information asked for in his 
circular, and especially to write their 
Class lives. The Class Fund amounts 
to $8,345, an average subscription of 
$32.09; 260 men subscribed. The 
Class Cradle will be assigned to the 
son of Frederick W. Johnson, born 
June 12, 1893. —C. T. R. Bates has 
been a guide at the World’s Fair dur- 
ing the summer. — H. O. Stickney is 
in the architect’s office at the World’s 
Fair. — Ep. 
1893. 
F. W. Moore, Sec. 
390 Harvard St., Cambridge. 

The Commencement dinner was held 
at the Vendome on Monday, June 26, 
two hundred and thirty of the Class 
being present. In the absence of the 
marsi:als with the Crew and Nine, the 
Secretary presided. J. A. Wilder was 
toast master ; A. P. Stone was orator. 
Various extemporaneous speeches were 
made, interspersed with an occasional 
song or cheer. After singing “ Fair 
Harvard” the company broke up. — 
According to the Bangor, Me., Com- 
mercial, Ralph H. Bowles has accepted 
the position of private instructor to a 
Turkish family, and will go to Con- 
stantinople in the autumn.—S. C. 
Davis has started on a two-years’ trip 
round the world. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 
William A. Maury, LL. B., ’53, for 


many years Assistant Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the United States, has resigned 
his office, with the intention of prac- 
ticing law in Washington, D. C. 

Col. Charles Coleock Jones, Jr., 
died at Augusta, Ga, on July 19. 
He was born at Savannah, Oct. 28, 
1831, and graduated at Princeton in 
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the Class of 1852 and at the Harvard 
Law School in 1855. Returning to 
Savannah, he was the next year ad- 
mitted to the Bar, soon attaining 
high rank in his profession. He was 
elected mayor of Savannah in 1860, 
but after serving a part of his term he 
joined the Confederate army. He was 
in the field throughout the war as colo- 
nel of artillery, surrendering with 
Gen. Joseph E. Johnston in 1865. Mr. 
Jones removed to New York city in 
1860, practiced law there for ten 
years, and then returned to Georgia, 
to settle in Augusta, in 1876. He de- 
voted much time to research into the 
history of the State and that of the 
antiquities of Southern Indians. He 
had large archaeological and historical 
collections. He received the degree 
of LL. D. from the University of the 
City of New York in 1880 and from 
Oxford, Ga., University, in 1882. His 
published works, besides many shorter 
papers on historical and scientific sub- 
jects, are as follows: “ History of 
Georgia,” two volumes, 1883 ; “ Her- 
nando de Soto and his March through 
Georgia,” “ Antiquities of the South- 
ern Indians,” “Siege of Savannah in 
1779,” “Monumental Remains of 
Georgia,” and “Life, Labors, and 
Neglected Grave of Richard Henry 
Wilde.” Mr. Jones also edited sev- 
eral volumes, among them being his 
father’s “ History of the Church of 
God” and the “Journals and Acts of 
the Colony of Georgia.” 

Dr. Joseph Davis Mitchell, who 
died recently at Jacksonville, Fla., 
was born in West Newfield, Me., and 
graduated from the Harvard Medical 
School in 1850. In 1852 he went to 
Jacksonville, where he practiced medi- 
cine till his death, except during the 
Civil War, when he served as a sur- 
geon in the Union Army. He had 
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long been highly esteemed as a spe- 
cialist in lung diseases. 

Edward L. Gulick, A. M., ’93, has 
been appointed English master in the 
Lawrenceville School, at Lawrence- 
ville, N. Y. 

John T. Burnett, Sp., ’88-’91, has 
been appointed Assistant Postmaster 
of Boston. 

Frederick L. Olmsted, A. M., 764, 
received the degree of LL. D. from 
both Harvard and Yale this year. 

Francis J. Barnes, M. D., ’83, has 
been appointed by Governor Russell 
trustee of the Massachusetts Asylum 
for the Feeble-Minded. 

W. J. Beal, S. B., 65, is Professor 
of Botany and Forestry at the Agri- 
cultural College, Michigan. 

John V. Beal, L.S., ’71-2, delivered 
the oration at the Centennial Celebra- 
tion of Randolph, Mass., on July 19. 

Dr. Abbott Sanford, who died at 
Everett, from an overdose of chloral, 
on July 12, graduated at Amherst in 
1877 and at the Harvard Medical 
School in 1885. 

At the annual meeting of the Maine 
Dental Association, at Portland, Me., 
on July 19, Dr. Henry A. Kelley, 
D. M. D., ’88, was elected president 
for the ensuing year. 

Gen. John W. A. Sanford, LL. B., 
51, delivered the baccalaureate ad- 
dress to the graduating class at How- 
ard University on June 6. 

Ex-Governor A. H. Rice, LL. D., 
76, delivered the oration at the un- 
veiling of the statue of Admiral Far- 
ragut at South Boston, on June 28. 

Judge William Hamersley, L. $., 
659, has received the degree of LL. D., 
from Trinity College. 

The Hon. J.S. Brayton, L. S., ’52-3, 
has been made LL. D. by Brown Uni- 
versity. 


A. F. Shea, M. D., ’82, who died in 
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Lawrence on July 24, had taken a 
prominent part in the affairs of that 
city, having served as alderman and 
as president of the Water Board. 

J. N. Hall, M. D., ’82, is Secretary 
of the Colorado State Board of Medi- 
cal Examiners. 

Frank S. Southard, L. S., ’90, is 
practicing law at 65 Haller Building, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Prof. E. S. Morse, A. M., ’92, is 
chairman of the jury to award prizes 
in ceramics at the World’s Fair. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 

The Sargent prize for the best 
metrical version of the sixteenth ode 
(third book) of Horace 
awarded to Herbert Hilarion Yeames, 
95. The judges were Wm. Everett, 
59, T. S. Perry, 66, and Wm. R. 
Thayer, ’81. 

At the Massachusetts State Re- 
publican Convention, to be held at 
Boston, Oct. 7, Col. W. A. Bancroft, 
78, will preside, and ex-Gov. George 
D. Robinson, ’56, will be chairman of 
the Committee on Resolutions. 

The King of Sweden has offered 
an international prize for the best 
work on Vedic Grammar, the prize to 
be awarded at the Congress of Ori- 
entalists, at Geneva, in 1894. The 
judges are, Prof. Max Miiller, of Ox- 
ford; Prof. Oldenberg, formerly of 
Berlin, now of Kiel; Prof. Victor 
Henry, of the University of Paris; and 
Prof. Lanman, of Harvard. 

Professor 


has been 


83, had 


Cummings, 


charge of the Harvard Exhibit at the 
World’s Fair during the summer. 

Ira Nelson Hollis, the 
fessor of Engineering, was born in 
1856, in southern Indiana, near the 


Ohio Falls. 


new Pro- 


His early life was spent 
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in Louisville, Ky., where he was 
educated at the public schools. He 


was appointed te the Naval Academy 
as Cadet Engineer in 1874, and grad- 
uated in 1878. Being ordered to the 
U.S. S. Quinnebaug in Sept., 1878, 
he made a three years’ cruise in 
Europe. Detailed to Union College, 
Schenectady, N. Y., in 1881 as in- 
structor in Mechanical Engineering, 
he remained there three years, after 
which he served one year with the 
Naval Advisory Board in the design 
and inspection of machinery for new 
ships. Ordered to the U.S. S. Hart- 
ford on the California coast in 1885, 
he made a cruise of nineteen months 
in the South Pacific. In 1887 he was 
detailed to inspect the construction of 
machinery for the Navy at the Union 
Iron Works, San Francisco, Cal., and 
remained on this duty two years and 
a half, after which he joined the U. 
S. S. Charleston in the latter part of 
1889, and made a cruise of two years 
and two months in the North Pacific 
In 1892 he was 
of Steam 


and Chinese waters. 
ordered to the 
Engineering at Washington, D. C., as 
an assistant to the Engineer-in-Chief 


Bureau 


in the design of machinery for the 
Navy. He resigned to accept the 
Harvard professorship on July 1, 1893. 
The cruise of the Charleston was the 
most eventful of any of late years. 
She made the voyage to Honolulu 
four times on account of the un- 
settled condition of Hawaiian affairs. 
She brought the King to San Fran- 
cisco and carried his body back to 
Honolulu two later. She 
made a voyage from the Sandwich 
Islands to Puget Sound on account of 
the seal fisheries, another voyage 
from San Francisco to Iquique in 
chase of the Chilian steamer J/tata, 
and a third voyage from San Fran- 
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cisco to Shanghai on account of 
missionary troubles in China. 

On July 28 the Library, Gymna- 
sium, and Memorial Hall were visited 
by Jajatjit Singh, Maharajah of Ka- 
purthala, India. 

Seventeen members of the Odonto- 
logical Society dined at Winthrop 
Beach on July 1. Dr. C. P. Briggs, 
83, read a paper on the use of 
cocaine, and Dr. P. W. Moriarty, D. 
M. D., ’89, showed models and 
appliances for the treatment of cleft 
palate. 

Mr. James Gordon Bennett has given 
the College $1,000 to establish a prize 
for “the best essay in English prose 
upon some subject of American gov- 
ernmental domestic or foreign policy 
of contemporaneous interest.” 

Moses Williams, ’68, treasurer of 
the Reading Room Fund, has handed 
over to the Treasurer of the College 
$13,566.89 in subscriptions to that 
fund to be used for the increase of 
book-stacks for Gore Hall. 

The Lawrence lot on Oxford St. 
has been chosen for the site of the 
Conant Building. 

The Rev. F. G. Peabody is acting 
Dean of the Divinity School in the 
absence of Professor Everett. 

C. B. Willey, ’75, Secretary of the 
Cincinnati Harvard Club, writes: 
“The visit of President Eliot to 
Cincinnati in March last seems 
already to be bearing good fruit, in- 
asmuch as one of our local teachers 
tells me that in his school alone the 
number of boys fitting for Harvard 
will be greater by five or six next 
year as compared with last year.” 

The Rev. W. T. Rainsford, of New 
York city, delivered the baccalaureate 
sermon in Appleton Chapel on June 
18. 


[September, 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Waldron K. Post, ’90, has recently 
printed a volume of “Harvard Sto- 
ries.” (Putnams: New York.) 

Herbert Stuart Stone, 94, has com- 
piled a book entitled “First Editions 
of American Authors: A Manual for 
Book Lovers.” 

Miles & Thompson have published 
the musical score of the last Hasty 
Pudding play, “Hamlet: or The 
Sport, the Spook, and the Spinster,” 
by P. L. Atherton, ’93, and E. H. 
Abbott, ’93. 

Prof. N. S. Shaler, S. B., ’62, has 
contributed an introductory chapter 
on North American physiography to 
Baedeker’s “ Handbook of the United 
States.” 

Samuel H. Scudder, S. B., 62, has 
recently published “The Life of a 
Butterfly : a Chapter in Natural His- 
tory for the General Reader,” and a 
‘‘ Brief Guide to the Commoner But- 
terflies of the Northern United States 
and Canada, being an Introduction to 
a Knowledge of their Life Histories.” 
Both books are issued by Henry Holt 
& Co., New York. 

In the Educational Review for June, 
Charles F. Thwing, ’76, wrote on 
“The Newspaper and the College,” 
and A. B. Hart, ’80, discussed “ Uni- 
versity Participation—a Substitute 
for University Extension.” 

F. A. Tupper, ’80, contributed an 
article entitled “ Educational Broth” 
to the Journal of Education for May 11. 

“Patriotism and Science: Studies 
in Historie Psychology,” is the title of 
a recent volume of essays by W. M. 
Fullerton, ’86. 

Dr. James Dwight, ’74, has written 
a new handbook on “ Practical Lawn 
Tennis,” recently published by Harper 
Bros., New York. 
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W.T. Brigham, ’62, who is now 
Curator of the Bernice Pauahi Bishop 
Museum at Honolulu, has just pre- 
pared and published the first or pre- 
liminary catalogue of that fine collec- 
tion of Polynesian Ethnology and Nat- 
ural History. It makes a volume of 
several hundred pages, and Mr. Brig- 
ham’s notes are extremely interesting 





and important. There is scarcely a 
page that has not some item of value 
in regard to the feather ornamentation 
which the Kanaka kings used to de- 
light in, the stone utensils, the idols, 
and weapons in which the Museum 
abounds. 

W. F. Garcelon, L. S., and C. H. 
Beckwith, ’94, will edit the Index this 
year. 

In the June Cosmopolitan C. F. Lum- 
mis [81] described “The Chase of 
the Chongo.” 

Prof. N. S. Shaler, S. B., ’62, dis- 
cussed in the August Atlantic the rela- 
tions of technical and academic educa- 
tion, and concluded that the former 
can be most successfully given as a 
branch of University instruction. Dr. 
G. E. Ellis, 33, wrote on “Jonathan 
3elcher, a Royal Governor of Massa- 
chusetts.” 

The August Century printed a col- 
lection of “Letters to Children,” by 
the late Phillips Brooks, ’55 ; an arti- 
cle on “Contemporary Japanese Art,” 
by E. F. Fenollosa, ’74; an account 
by W. J. Stillman, of Agassiz, Emer- 
son, and Lowell in the Adirondacks ; 
and some humorous verse by N. H. 
Dole, ’74. 

In the autumn Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. will bring out “The Shadow of 
the Obelisk,” a volume of poems by 
the late Dr. Thomas W. Parsons, 
A, M., °53. 

George Riddle, ’74, contributed to 
the Boston Journal during July his 
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recollections as actor, instructor at 
Harvard, and public reader. 

Under the title of “ A Reply to the 
Necessitarians,” Charles S. Peirce, ’59, 
in The Monist for July, attacks the 
doctrine that every event is precisely 
determined by law. 

An illustrated article, entitled 
“Sculptors of the World’s Fair,” by 
J. H. Gest, ’80, of the Cincinnati Mu- 
seum of Art, appeared in the July 
number of The Engineering Magazine. 

The University will publish early in 
the autumn a Book of Psalms, for re- 
sponsive reading, and a Hymn Book ; 
both for use in Appleton Chapel. 
The Rev. F. G. Peabody, ’69, has se- 
lected the hymns, and Warren A. 
Locke, ’69, the music for the latter 
compilation. 

“Not Quite Angels,” a novel by 
Nathan Haskell Dole, ’74, is on the 
list of Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

Dr. Horatio R. Storer, ’50, is con- 
tributing to the American Journal of 
Numismatics a series of articles on 
“The Medals, Jetons, and Tokens 
Illustrative of the Science of Medi- 
cine.” 

In the June Atlantic, Prof. E. S. 
Morse, A. M., ’92, argues in favor of 
establishing public museums in all 
towns, his contention being that the 
town museum, whether zodlogical or 
historical, would have as great an edu- 
cational influence as the town library 
has. 

John Harvey Treat, 62, has issued 
“The Treat Family : A Genealogy of 
Trott, Tratt, and Treat for fifteen 
generations and four hundred and 
fifty years in England and America. 
Containing more than fifteen hundred 
families in (Press Pub- 
lishing Co.: Salem, Mass.) 

Dr. E. E. Hale, 739, will soon bring 
out a volume of his poems. 


America.” 
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G. P. Montague, ’71, published a 


paper on “ Legislation Connected with 
the Nicaragua Canal,” in the American 
Law Review, xxvii, No. 2. 

Isaac Flagg, ’64, has written, and the 
University of California has published, 
“ Outlines of Temporal and Modal 
Principles of Attic Prose.” 

Part 2 of volume xix of the Annals 
of the Harvard College Observatory con- 
tains two memoirs, one by Prof. Ar- 
thur Searle, upon the Zodiacal Light, 
and the other, by the Director, Prof. 
E. C. Pickering, upon the Atmos- 
pherie Absorption of Photographing 
Rays. 

The Herbarium has issued a pocket 
“List of the Plants contained in the 
Sixth Edition of Gray’s Manual of 
the Botany of the Northern United 
States,” embracing the territory east 
of the one hundredth meridian and 
north of North Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Arkansas. Mr. John A. Allen is 
the compiler, his aim having been to 
facilitate herbarium exchanges and 
furnish a useful adjunct to the “ Man- 
ual.” An appendix of eight pages 
contains some corrections of the par- 
ent work. 

In the Atlantic for June Rodolfo 
Lanciani, LL.D., ’86, gives “New 
Facts Concerning the Pantheon ;” H. 
C. Merwin, ’74, describes “ A National 
Vice ;” W. C. Lawton, ’73, describes 
“ Womanhood in the Iliad;” C. T. 
Copeland, ’82, compares “ Miss Aus- 
ten and Miss Ferrier,” and an anony- 
mous critic reviews “ At the North of 
Bearcamp Water,” by Frank Bolles, 
LL. B., ’82. 

T. W. Balch, ’90, has published a 
translation of “ Les Francais en Amé- 
rique,” a book written by his father, 
Thomas Balch, and published in Paris 
in 1872. The work now translated 
treats of the causes of the War of In- 
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dependence, and gives an account of 
the expedition of the French forces 
commanded by the Count de Rocham- 
beau up to 1783. It is the intention 
of Mr. Balch to translate also the 
second part, which was left in manu- 
seript by his father, and contains his- 
torical notices of the French regiments 
which served in America, biographical 
notices of the French volunteers, and 
a sketch of American society as it ap- 
peared at that time to the French offi- 
cers, as shown by their manuscripts 
and letters. 

William M. Salter, Div., 76, has 
combined in a volume, called “ First 
Steps in Philosophy: Physical and 
Ethical,” the substance of articles pub- 
lished in the Journal of Speculative Phi- 
losophy in 1884, and of lectures given 
at the Plymouth School of Applied 
Ethies in 1891. The book has the 
following dedication : “'To the Mem- 
ory of John Parker, Jr., from whom 
as the Founder of the Parker Fellow- 
ship in Harvard University, an oppor- 
tunity for disinterested study once 
came to me, these tardy first-fruits of 
my philosophical thinking are in honor 
and gratitude dedicated.” (Kerr & 
Co. : Chicago.) 

Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, ’75, has re- 
printed in pamphlet form his article 
on “A Central American Ceremony 
which suggests the Snake Dance of 
the Tusayan Villagers.” The cere- 
mony is described by the old Spanish 
historian, Sahagun, whose account is 
confirmed and extended by a hitherto 
unpublished Nahuatl manuscript, of 
which Dr. Ed. Seler, of Berlin, has 
made a translation. A 
double-page, colored illustration is re- 
produced from Sahagun’s work. Dr. 
Fewkes elucidates this material, and 
shows the points of resemblance be- 
tween these Mexican rites and the 
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snake dance of the Hopi Indians. The 
article appeared originally in The 
American Anthropologist for July, 1893. 

“Phillips Brooks: The Man, the 
Preacher, and the Author.” (Boston : 
John H. Hastings.) This is the thick- 
est volume on this subject that has yet 
reached us. It contains an Introduc- 
tion by Joseph Cook, ’65, and a sonnet 
by Minot J. Savage, followed by five 
chapters. from “An Estimate of 
Phillips Brooks,” by Newell Dunbar, 
published two years ago, and then 
favorably received. Five more chap- 
ters, compiled since Bishop Brooks’s 
death, describe his last days and 
funeral, and preserve many of the 
anecdotes which flooded the daily 
press last January. Archdeacon Far- 
rar’s short article, which appeared in 
The last quar- 





1891, is also reprinted. 
ter of the volume is devoted to “ Ex- 
tracts from Sermons and Addresses,” 
the seiection being more satisfactory 
than one expects to findin such a com- 
pilation. Many illustrations, including 
portraits, views of Trinity Church, 
ete., together with very broad mar- 
gins, purple-lined pages, and a white- 
and-gold binding, make this an attrac- 
tive forerunner of the authoritative 
biography which the Rev. Arthur 
Brooks is preparing. Except the frag- 
ments from Bishop Brooks’s own ad- 
dresses, there seems to be in this book 
no matter of permanent value, though 
there is much of transient interest. 
“A New England Boyhood,” by 
Edward E. Hale. (Cassell: New 
York.) This is an entertaining book. 
Dr. Hale has succeeded, much better 
than autobiographers usually succeed, 
in setting down many of those trifling 
events in a child’s experience which at 
once carry the reader back to his own 
childhood. To do this is to earn our 
gratitude; but Dr. Hale has done 
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more than this—he has drawn a 
sketch of the average Boston boy’s life 
threescore years ago that will be 
recognized as life-like by readers of a 
later generation. Here is a genuine 
bit of old Boston in the days when 
stage-coaches still connected the young 
city with the rest of the world, and 
when almost every dwelling-house had 
its plot of grass or shrubbery. Dr. 
Hale was not, of course, an average 
boy, but in spite of his juvenile book- 
ishness, he was human enough in his 
love of amusements, and he had sharp 
eyes for watching what other boys did. 
We get the impression of a lad whose 
curiosity was so great as at times to 
be embarrassing to those whom he be- 
set with questions. We feel, too, that 
the social conditions of the Boston he 
describes were in many points superior 
to the Boston of to-day ; life then was 
narrower, if you will, and provincial, 
but it had more compactness and 
unity, with a higher sense of civic ob- 
ligations. Its great men were not 
merely the prodigies of a_ village. 
They were really great: Webster and 
Channing were in their prime; Em- 
erson, Parker, Phillips, 
Holmes, and Longfellow stood on the 
threshold of fame. Immigration had 
not yet poured a miscellaneous popu- 
lation into the city, with a dispropor- 
tionate increase of poverty and of 
ignorant voters. Life was simpler 
and healthier, but there was no stag- 
nation. The same may be said of life 
at Harvard xt the end of the thirties, 
Though 


Theodore 


as described by Dr. Hale. 
the corps of teachers was small and 
limited the scope of studies, we can 
well believe that the average student 
got froin them then quite as much that 
is essential as his successor gets from 


the University now. At any rate, the 


reader of these reminiscences will not 
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be conscious that there lacked aught 
necessary to the training of character 
or of intellect. Dr. Hale has kept the 
balance very well between his individ- 
ual experience and the general con- 
ditions of which that formed a part. 
He writes racily ; but we could wish 
that in his effort to be colloquial and 
easy he had refrained from slang, and 
had curbed a certain tendency to 
journalistic fluency. Ease and vivacity 
and naturalness in print are never at- 
tained by exactly the same method. 
which produces them in speech. Occa- 
sionally, too, Dr. Hale interjects some 
opinion, born of contemporary parti- 
sanship, which seems misplaced,— as 
when he implies that, but for the sys- 
tem of high protection, there would 
never have been any city of Boston, 
but only a few settlers trapping lob- 
sters at the mouth of the Charles. 
His accuracy in matters of details also 
is often not to be depended upon; 
Lafayette, for example, died in 1834, 
not in 1836 (p. 204). But these are 
minor defects, compared with the gen- 
uine entertainment to be got from this 
book. 

“Die Erhebung Europas Gegen 
Napoleon I.” Von H. von Sybel. 
Edited with notes by A. B. Nichols, 
Instructor in German in Harvard 
(Ginn: Boston). The plan which 
Mr. Nichols has followed in his edit- 
ing might serve asamodel. He gives 
the text of Sybel’s three lectures, and 
puts his notes at the end of the book, 
where by use of different types and 
by numeration of page and line, they 
ean quickly be referred to. Even 
more important, however, is the excel- 
lent quality of the notes. While phi- 
lological puzzles are ignored, difficult 
idioms are explained, but the chief 
emphasis is laid on the historical in- 
formation to be given. This is in the 
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main just what the average reader 
would need, although Mr. Nichols 
perhaps follows Sybel a little too far 
in his Gallophobia. The note (p. 3) 
about the surrender of Malta, for in- 
stance, is either ambiguous or wrong ; 
wrong, if it implies that Napoleon re- 
fused to surrender Malta, — ambigu- 
ous if it implies that he refused to ful- 
fil the condition by which that island 
was to be surrendered by England. 
In either case, England and not Napo- 
leon was the delinquent so far as 
concerns Malta. Again, Mr. Nichols 
would have us infer that Pius VII 
quitted Paris in anger because at the 
coronation Napoleon seized the crown 
and put it on with his own hands (p. 
12); as a matter of fact the Pope, 
by previous arrangement, handed the 
crown to the Emperor, and he did not 
leave for Italy until some time after 
Napoleon himself had gone thither. 
The cause of coolness between them 
was Napoleon’s refusal to cede Avi- 
gnon, the Venaissin, and Romagna to 
the Holy See. We cite these instances 
to show that Mr. Nichols, like Sybel, 
is sometimes too good a hater of Na- 
poleon to be strictly accurate. Why 
say “déimonisch (p. 10) is a word diffi- 
cult to translate ?” Its exact equiva- 
lent is demonic, which has been suffi- 
ciently exploited in English by Carlyle 
and Emerson for sixty years past. We 
are surprised to find that unscrupulous 
political hack, Friedrich Gentz, dubbed 
“the Burke of Germany” (p. 42). A 
very German Burke, indeed, unless 
the parallel be with the Edinburgh 
villain executed in 1829 for commit- 
ting murder by suffocation, and not 
with Edmund Burke! We note the 
inadequacy of trying to represent the 
pronunciation of foreign words by 
English letters when we are told that 
Badajos is pronounced as if written 
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Va-da-hése (p. 34); the Spanish “J” 


can no more be expressed by the Eng- 
lish “ H” than can the German “ Ch.” 
Would Mr. Nichols say that Fih-te 
represents the German pronunciation 
of “Fichte?” A point about which 
there might be more discussion is how 
far foreign proper names should be 
anglicized. Why, for instance, write 
“ Orléans ” (p. 108), and “ Kur-Hes- 
sen” (p. 103), and “ Basel” (p. 113), 
and not “Bayern” for “ Bavaria,” 
“Wien” for “Vienna,” and “ Napoli” 
for “ Naples”? In an English trans- 
lation of a German book why use the 
French forms “ Marie Louise,” Queen 
“Louise”? ? We mention these small 
matters, because Mr. Nichols’s editing 
is on the whole so sensible and so ade- 
quate, that it seems more profitable, 
though less pleasant, to point out what 
he can improve rather than what is 
already excellent. Of the value of 
Sybel’s lectures themselves, this is not 
the place to speak. 

The fourth annual volume of the 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philo- 
logy appeared just before the close of 
the last academie year. The Edito- 
rial Committee consisted of Professors 
Greenough, ’56, Allen, and Morgan, 
81. The first and longest article in 
the volume, on the AiAds or Tibia, is 
by Dr. A. A. Howard, ’82, formerly 
Tutor, but lately appointed Assistant 
Professor of Latin. It embodies the 
results of the most full and thorough 
investigation of the nature of the an- 
cient flute, both Greek and Roman, 
which has yet been made; throughout 
it is a work of original research, and is 
illustrated with heliotypes of existing 
ancient instruments. In the second 
article, “The Tragedy Rhesus,” by 
John C. Rolfe, ’81, now professor in 
the University of Michigan, the writer 
reaches the conclusion that the tra- 
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gedy was not the work of Euripides, 
but of an Athenian who lived between 
the end of the Peloponnesian War and 
the time of Demosthenes. The next 
article, by Frank W. Nicolson, ’87, 
now professor in Wesleyan College, 
is purely statistical, and gives the fig- 
ures on the use of the oaths Hercle, 
Edepol, and Ecastor in Plautus and 
Terence. Professor Greenough, ’56, 
contributes two articles; the first a 
discussion of accentual rhythm in 
Latin, which leads up to the most in- 
teresting questions whether Horace, 
in his Sapphics and Aleaics, was con- 
scious of a possible accentual aside 
from the metrical rhythm of those 
strophes, and whether he purposely 
adopted the form which was read- 
able as prose in order to reach a 
wider audience than the little circle 
whose ears were tuned to Greek mu- 
sic. His second article is on the ety- 
mology of auctor, opto, exerceo, and ex- 
ercitus. Richard C. Manning, ’88, who 
is now holding a Rogers Fellowship 
and studying in Bonn, contributes an 
article on “the omission of the sub- 
ject-accusative of the infinitive in 
Ovid,” which he wrote while a mem- 
ber of the Classical Seminary in 1891- 
92. Professor Allen “on metpap éxéoOat 
and the manus consertio of the Romans,” 
proposes to take the Homeric phrase 
not figuratively, but literally, with 
meipap in the sense of “rope.” The 
rope-grasping he conceives as a sym- 
bolical act typifying an actual bodily 
contest and preliminary to a trial be- 
fore judges, — analogous, in short, to 
the legal ceremony called manum con- 
serere by the Romans. Professor 
Wright, in his “ Herondaea,” treats 
the punctuation in the newly discov- 
ered papyrus of Herondas, the use of 
the mapdypagpos and the dfeAds, and the 
earliest corrections in this manuscript, 
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and thence proceeds to the critical ex- 
amination and restoration of several 
passages in the mimes. The volume 
ends with critical and 
notes on various authors, by Profes- 
sors Allen, Smith, and Morgan, and 
Dr. Hayley. 

The University of Vermont has 
printed an elaborate “Catalogue of 
the Library of George Perkins Marsh,” 
LL. D., *59, whose books have recently 
been bequeathed to that institution. 

The address delivered last summer 
by Professor William M. Davis before 
the American Institute of Instruction, 
at Narragansett Pier, has just been 
added to the list of the Publication 
Agent of Harvard University. It is 
entitled “Geographical Illustrations : 


explanatory 


Suggestions for teaching Physical 
55D D> ~ 
Geography, based on the Physical Fea- 
tures of Southern New England.” 


Price, ten cents. 


MARRIAGES. 
REPORTED BY CLASS SECRETARIES. 


1852. Addison Brown to Helen Car- 
penter Gaskin, at New York, 
N. Y., July 20. 

Marcello Hutchinson to Annie 
at Northampton, 


1872. 
P. Palmer, 
June 8, 

Arthur Holland to Sara Ormsby 
Burgwin, at Pittsburgh, Pa., 


1872. 


June 15. 

William Henry Potter to Mary 
Louise Allen, at New Berne, N. 
C., June 21. 

Charles Samuel Mack to Laura 


1878. 


1879. 
Gordon Test, at Washington, 
D. C., June 1. 

Lewis Jesse Bridgman to Annie 
Page Campbell, at Plymouth, 
June 7. 


[1881.] William Prescott Hunt, Jr., to 





Marriages. 





[ September, 


Rebecca Mandeville Rozet, at 

Chicago, Ill., June 7. 

Edward Lothrop Rand to Annie 

M. Crozier, at Cambridge, June 

29. 

1881. Joseph Henry Adams to Anna 

W. Lincke, of Toronto, Canada, 

at Plymouth, July 18. 

Homer Gage to Mabel Rey- 

nolds Knowles, at Worcester, 

June 15. 

[1882.] Charles Inches Sturgis to Mar- 

garet Noble, at Chicago, IIL, 

June 6. 

Edward Everett Hale, Jr., to 

Rose Postlethwaite Perkins, at 

Waterford, Conn., June 15. 

3. Gardiner Greene Hammond, Jr., 
to Esther Lathrop Fiske, at Fal- 
mouth, June 8. 


1882. 


1883. 


1883. Patrick Michael Keating to Ag- 
nes Josephine Hussey, at Boston, 
June 21. 

1885. John Wheeler Bemis to Leslie 


L. Fisher, at Boston, June 1. 
[M. D. 1886.] Edward Kellogg Dun- 
ham to Mary Dows, at Irving- 
ton-on-Hudson, N. Y., June 4. 
Frank Beecher Wiestling 


1887. to 


Annie Edmunds, at Tacoma, 
Wash., April 18. 

. Walter Oakes to Mary Beekman 
Taylor, at St. Paul, Minn., May 
24. 

. Edward Fiske to Ethel Warren 
Kidder, at Waltham, April 20. 

. Jefierson Butler Fletcher to Ag- 

nes Peabody Herrick, at Cam- 

bridge, May 28. 

Richard Briggs, Jr., to Jane 

French, at Roxbury, June 27. 

George Bridge Leighton to 

Charlotte Kayser, at St. Louis, 

Mo., April 12. 

Frederick Howard Means to 

Helen Chandler Coit, at Win- 

chester, May 25. 




















1893.] 


1888. George Royal Pulsifer to Helen 
Webster Root, at Chicago, Ill., 
June 20. 

Eugene Sondheim to Helen 
Stettheimer, at New York, N. 
Y., April 26. 

Charles James White to Olivia 
Dyer Richardson, at Cohasset, 
June 29. 

1891. Charles Sidney Hopkinson to 
Angelica Talcott Rathbone, at 
Albany, N. Y., June 10. 
William Dana Orcutt to Alice 
Dorothy Wilson, at Cambridge, 
June 1. 


1888. 


1890. 


1892. 


NECROLOGY. 
JUNE 1 TO JULY 31. 


With some deaths of earlier date, not previously 

recorded. 

COMPILED BY WILLIAM HOPKINS TILLINGHAST. 
Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue. 
The College. 

1842. Benjamin Barstow, LL. B., b. 2 
March, 1823, at Salem; d. at 

Salem, 27 July, 1893. 

Farrington McIntire, Rev., b. 29 

June, 1819, at Fitchburg ; d. at 

Wollaston, 6 July, 1893. 

1849. Abbott Lawrence, LL. B., b. 9 
Sept., 1828, at Boston; d. at 
Nahant, 6 July, 1893. 

1855. Edward Payson Thwing, b. 25 
Aug., 1830, at Ware ; d. at Can- 
ton, China, 9 May, 1893. 

1859. Daniel Swan Preston, b.1 Nov., 

1837, at St. Louis, Mo.; d. at 

Meran, Austria, 11 June, 1893. 

James Fortescue Giffen, b. 11 

June, 1839, at St. Martinville, 

La.,; d. at New Orleans, La., 

11 June, 1893. 

1864. Franklin Leonard Bush, b. 8 
Aug., 1843, at Boston; d. at 
Raleigh, N. C., 25 July, 1893. 

1867. William Augustus Bunton, b. 

7 June, 1846, at Manchester, 


1843. 


1861. 


Necrology. 





1871. 


1885. 


1889. 


1890. 


1891. 


1891. 


1850. 


1882. 


1885. 


1888. 
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N. H.; d. at Great Falls, Mont., 
20 July, 1893. 

Simon Obermeyer, b. 22 June, 
1849, at Jefferson City, Mo. ; d. 
at (?) Cincinnati, O., Oct. or 
Nov., 1891. 

James Lyman Fisk, b. 24 June, 
1862, at Cambridge ; d. at Way- 
land, 17 July, 1893. 


. George Henry Black, b. 17 Feb., 


1866, at Washington, Conn. ; d. 
at Washington, Conn., 4 May, 
1891. 

Frank Henry Eames, b. 9 Feb., 
1863, at Wilmington ; d. at 
Salt Lake City, Utah, 28 Nov., 
1890. 

Constant Southworth Matthews, 
b. 25 September, 1869, at Bos- 
ton; d. at Boston, 30 July, 
1893. 

Ambrose Watts MacLeod, b. 4 
Jan., 1865, at Dunstaffnage, P. 


E. I.; d. at Cambridge, 17 
June, 1893. 
John Dunbar Stults, b. 30 


March, 1869, at Roxbury ; d. 
at Pasadena, Cal., July 11, 1893. 


Medical School. 


Joseph Davis Mitchell, b. 10 
March, 1823, at West Newfield, 
Me. ; d. at Jacksonville, Fla., 15 
July, 1893. 

Andrew Francis Shea, b. 2 Feb., 
1858, at East Cambridge ; d. at 
Lawrence, 24 July, 1893. 


2. George Franklin Woodbury, b. 


16 Oct., 1851, at Sutton; d. at 
Worcester, 18 June, 1893. 
Abbott Sanford, b. 7 Sept., 
1854, at East Bridgewater ; d. 
at Everett, 12 July, 1893. 


. Cyrus Faulkner Carter, b. 18 


Dec., 1861, at Millbury ; d. at 
Boston, 14 June, 1893. 
William 


Sherman 


Tecumseh 
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1847. 


1852. 


1853. 


1855. 


1863. 


1866. 


1867. 


Necrology. 


Wardwell, b. 17 March, 1864, 
at Boston ; d. at Roslindale, 24 
June, 1893. 

Law School. 


James Hal! Bell, d. at Austin 
Tex., 13 March, 1892. 

Harwood Iglehart, b. 20 Dec., 
1829, at Annapolis, Md. ; d. at 
New York, N. Y., 26 Feb., 1893. 
John William Hill, d. at St. 
Paul, Minn., 27 Feb., 1879. 
Charles Coleock Jones, b. 28 
Oct., 1831, at Savannah, Ga. ; 
d. at Augusta, Ga. 19 July, 
1893. 

Latham L. Higgins, d. 19 Feb., 
1891. 

James Frank Holland, b. 18 
Nov., 1844, at Canton, Me.; d. 
at Houlton, Me., 30 Nov., 1892. 
Francis Ralph Delano, d. at 
Jacksonville, Fla., 6 April, 1892. 


1867 


1885. 


1870. 





[ September. 


. Ethan Cortlandt Williams, b. at 
Cincinnati, O. ; d. at Cincinnati, 
O., 3 Aug., 1890. 

William Russell Howland, b. 19 
Feb., 1863, at Lynn ; d. at Cam- 
bridge, 25 June, 1893. 

Divinity School. 
Clarence Fowler, b. 28 Sept., 


1838, at Danvers Mills; d. at 
Worcester, 19 April, 1893. 


Temporary Members. 


This list is made up by the Editor from such 


data as reach him. 


All persons who have infor- 


mation of the decease of Temporary Members of 
any department of the University are requested 


to sen 


d it to the Editor. 


[1836.] James Sullivan Noyes, b. 10 


[189 


Sept., 1816, at Boston; d. at 
Brooklyn, N. Y.,24 June, 1893. 

3, Med. Sch.] Dennis Michael 
Kelley, d. at Stoughton, 29 
June, 1893. 





CORRECTIONS IN NO. 4. 


Page 542, 1. 2, for Samuel “ Earle,” read “ Greele.” 
f=] ’ , > 


Page 561, 1. 


9-10, for “ T. D. Kenniston, ete.,” read “T. D. Kenneson, Law 


School, J. W. Suter, Episcopal Theological School, Theodore C. Williams, 
Divinity School.” 
Page 627, col. 1, omit names of last two substitutes. 
Page 652, col. 1, 1. 1, for “ C. Lambert” read “ Chambers.” 


Page 654, col. 2, 1. 27, for “ Bemis,” read “ Bemus.” 














